GEORGE R. 


EORGE, by the Grace of Gov, King of Great Bri- 
: tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Cc. 
To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. 
Whereas Our Truſty and Well-beloved BERNARD LinToOoT of 
Our City of London, Bookſeller, has humbly ſented un- 
to Us that he is now printing a Tranſlation of the II IAD of 
Hour, from the Greek, in Six Volumes in Folio, by 
LBXANDER Porr Gent. with large Notes upon each Book: 
And whereas the ſaid BxzxnAzxDd LinToT has inform'd Us 
that he has been at a great Expence in carrying on the ſaid 
Work: and that the ſole Right and Title of the Copy of 
the ſaid Work is veſted in the ſaid Bxexxanp LinToT4 He 
has therefore humbly beſought Us to grant him Our Royal 
Privilege and Licence for the ſole printing and publiſhing there- 
of for the Term of fourteen Years. W E being graciouſly plea- 
ſed to encourage ſo uſeful a Work, are pleaſed to condeſcend to 
His Requeſt ; and do therefore give and grant unto the ſaid 
' BzxxNARD LIN Tor Our Royal Licence and Privilege for the 
ſole printing and publiſhing the ſaid Six Volumes of the ſaid 
IL IAD of Ho ER, tranſlated by the ſaid ALzxAnvzr Pors, 
or and during the Term of fourteen Years, to be computed 
from the Day of the Date hereof, ſtrictly charging and prohi- 
biting all Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms and Dominions 
fo reprint or abridge the ſame, either in the like or any other 
Volume or Volumes whatſoever ; or to import, buy, vend, ut- 
ter or diſtribute any Copies of the ſame, or any part thereof re- 
inted beyond the Seas, within the ſaid Term of fourteen 
ears, without the Conſent and Approbation of the ſaid BER 
NARD LiNTOT, his Heirs, Executors and Aſſigns, by Wri- 
ting under his or their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as 
they and every of them offending herein will 'anſwer the con- 
trary at their Perils, and ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws 
and Statutes of this Our Realm may be inflifted : W hereof the 
Maſter, Wardens, and Company of Stationers of Our City of 
London, Vommiſſioners and other Officers of Our Cuſtoms, and 
all other Our Officers and Miniſters whom it may concern, are 
to take Notice, that due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure 
herein fignified. Given at Our Court at St. James's the fixth 
Day of May, 1715. in the firſt Year of Our Reign. : 


By Bis Majeſty's Command, 


- JamMEs STANHOPE. 


you. 
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2 27 LE FLIES 


The ARGUMENT. 
The Death of Hector. 


HE Trojans being jafe within the walls, Hector 
only lays t0 wy te bd Priam it ſtruc as 
his approach, and tries to perſuade his ſon to re-enter the 
+ Fown, Hecuba ygaivs her ontreaties, in vain. He - 
Cor caali- with what meaſures to tate; but 
* at the advance of Achilles, his reſolution fails him, and 
he flies ; Achilles purſues him thrice round the walls of 
Troy. The Gods debits et the fate of Hector, 
at length Minerva deſcends to the aid of Achilles. She 
deludes Hector in the ſhape of Deiphobus ; he ſtands the 
cambate, and is Achilles drags the dead body a 
1 chariot, in abe ſight of Priam and Hecuba. Their 
tations, ttars, and deſpair. Their cries reach the 
ears of Andromache, who, ignorant of this, was reti- 
red into the inner part of the n She mounts up ts 
the walls, and beholds her dead hulband. She ſoont 
n en eme. How exceſs of grief ad lanemarim. 
© The thirtieth day ſtill continues. The ſeine lies und 
"the walls; and on the battlements of Troy. 


*TWENTY-SECOND BOOK 


SS with LH 


HUS to their bulwarks, finit with panick fear, 

The hefded ans ruſh like driven deer; 
There faſt, they wipe the briny drops away, 

And drown in bowls the labours of the day. 


Cloſe 


16 nige 


It impoſſible but the whole attention of the reader muſt de 

- awaken'd in this book: The heroes of the two armies are now 
to encounter; all the foregoing battels have been but fo maby 
preludes and under-aQions, in order to this great event} wherein 


the whole fate of Greece and Troy is to be decided by the ſword of 
| Achilles and Hector. % 
t A 4. "This. 


2 HOMER ILTAD. Book XXD. 


« Cloſe to the walls advancing o'er the fields, - a; 
Beneath one roof of well· compacted ſhields, 11 
March, bending on, the Greeks embodied por. | 
Far-ſtretching in the ſhade of Trojan tow'rs. 2 
Great Hecbor ſingly ſtayd; chain'd down by fate, 
10 There fixt he ſtood before the Scean gate 
Still his bold arms determin'd to employ, 
The guardian ftill of long-defended Troy. 

Apollo now to tir'd Achilles turns; | 
(The pow'r confeſt in all his glory burns) 
15 And what (he cries) has Pelexs ſon in view, 
With mortal ſpeed a Godhead to purſue? 
For not to thee to know the Gods is giwn, 
U. zei to trace the latent rk of beay? Ip 
What boots thee now, that Trey for fook the plain? 
'20 Vain thy paſt labour, and thy preſent vain: 
4 Safe in their walls are now her troops below d. 
While here thy frantick rage attacks a God. 


' 


This is the book, which of the whole Tiad a to me the 
moſt charming. It aſſembles in it all that can be imagined of 
tapd important on the one hand, and of tender and melan- 
12 Terror and Pity axe here wrought up in per- 
fection 3 and if the reader is not le of both in a high de- 
neee 
9 A 


| : 
14 
The 


Boox XXII. HOME R's ILIAD. 3 


To check my conqueſts in the middle wa: 
25 How few in Ilia elſe had refuge found?  '- - | 
What gaſping numbers now had bit the ground 
Thou robb'ſt me of a glory juſtly mine 
Pow'rful of Godhead, and of fraud divine: 1 
Mean fame, alas! for one of heav'nly ſtran. 
30 To cheat a mortal, who repines in vainn. 
Then to the city, terrible and ſtrong, 
Wich high and haughty ſteps he tower'd along. 
so the proud courſer; victor of the prize, 
To the near goal with double ardour flies. 
35 Him, as he blazing ſhot acroſs the field, | 
The careful eyes of Priam firſt beheld... 
Not half fo dreadful riſes to the fight 
Theo the thick _ of ſome tempeſtuous night 
deve" r aq) hp avi |, g 1 * 


7 


* 
w_ o * 


1. 37. Ji hath ee te With bow muck dreads 
ful pomp is Achilles here introduced ow noble, and in what 
dold colours-hath he drawn the blazing: of his ems, the. ra idity 
of his advance, the terrour of his appearance, the delete 
round him; but above all, the certain death attending all bis 
motions and his very looks; what a croud of terrible ideas in 
thip one fimile ! - 
But immedia tely after this, follows the moving. inaags of 
the two aged parents, trembling , er S 
their ſon : That is ſucceeded again ys: 6. | 
n of Bagh, all on fire, 21 7 ent 66 dnl 


— 


4 HOMER'; ILIAD. Book XXII. 
Orion dog (the year when Autumu weighs) 
40 And o'er the feebler ſtars exerts his rays; 
Terrific glory! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air wich fevers, plagues, and deark. 
80 flam'd his fiery mail. Then wept the ſage; 
He ſtrikes his rev'rend head now white with age: 
45 He lifts his wither'd arms; obteſts the skics; 
He calls his much-lov'd ſon with feeble cries 3 
The ſon, reſoly'd Achilles? force to dare, 
Full at the Scaan gates expects the war; 
While the {ad father on the rampart ſtands, 
Fo And thus adjures him with extended hands. 
Ah ſtay not, ſtay not! guardleſs and alone; 
Hader! my lov'd, my deareſt, braveſt ſon! 


Methinks 


rs Achille ; admirably painted in the 8mile of the ſnake 
roll'd up in his den, and collecting his poiſons : And indeed, 
thro' the whole book, this wonderful contraſt and oppoſition of 
the Moving and of the Terrible, is perpetually kept Ps each 

great 


Heightening the other: I can't find words to exprefs how 

deauties aſſect me. 

V. 31. The ſpeech of Priam te Hector. The Poet has enter- 
tuin'd us all along with various ſtenes of Naughter and hor- 
 #$our + He no] to the pathetick, and Hh the mind of 

the reader with tender forrows. Bufbathiuve obferves that Pri. 
om preludes to his words by actions exprefiive of mifery t' The 
orator introduces ſpeech to Hector with gioans 
tears, und rending bis boary hair. The | Father aud the 

pleat with Netter to preſerve bie life und his countty« 
Hr repreſents his dun ses and the loſe of many of le ohils 
War * 


dren 3 


Book XXII HOMER” IELAD. 5 
Methinks already I behold thee ſlain, 
And ftretch'd benearh that fury of che plain. 
55 Implacable Ahle,! might'ſt thou be 
To all the Gods no dearer than to me! 
Thee, vultures wild ſhould ſcatter round the fhore,. © 
And bloody dogs grow fietcer from thy gore. 
How many valiant ſons I late enjoy'd, 
6o Valiant in vain! by thy curſt arm deſtroy'd: 
Or, worſe than ſlaughter d, fold in diſtant iſles 
To ſhameful bondage, and unworthy toils. 
Two, while I ſpeak, my eyes in vain explore, 


Two from one mother ſprung, my Polydore, 
65 And lov'd Lytaon; now perhaps no more! 
Oh! if in yonder hoſtile camp they live, 
What heaps of gold, what treaſures would 1 give? 


2 


Their grandlire's wealth, by right of birth their own; = 


(Conſign d his daughter with Lelegia's throne) 


( 

dren ; and adds, that if Hector falls, he ſhould then be-inconfolae 
den and the empire of Trop at un end. | 9 of 
It ia a piece of great judgment in Mc mer, to make the fall df 
Try we depend upon. the death ef Hader: The Poet does, t 
- openly: tell us that Troy was taken by the Greths 3 but that the 
reader might not be vnacquairited with what happen'd after the 
. period of his-poetn, be gives us to underſtand in tliis ſpereh, dat 
„the city. was men, and that Niem, his wives, his fone 20d 


= 


daughters, were either kill'd or made ſlaves. 


a. Bur 


6 ©—HOMER's ILTAD. Book XXII. 
70 But if (which heay'n forbid) already loſt, 

All pale they wander on the Stygian coaſt ; 

| What ſorrows then muſt their fad mother know, 

| What anguiſh 1? Unutterable woe ! | 
 Yerleſs that anguiſh, leſs to her, to me, 

75 Lf to all Troy, if not depriv'd of thee. 

Yet ſhun Achilles ! enter yet the wall; 

And ſpare thyſelf, thy father, ſpare us all! 

Save thy dear life; or if a ſoul ſo brave 

Neglect that thought, thy dearer glory fave. 

Lo Pity, while yet I live, theſe filyer bairs; 

While yet thy father feels the woes he bears, 

Yer curſt with ſenſe! a wretch, whom in his rage 
tal trembling on the verge of helpleſs ape) 

Great Fove has plac'd, fad ſpectacle of pain! 

$5 The bitter dregs of fortune's cup to drain: 

To fill with ſcenes of death his clofing eyes. 

And number all his days by miſeries! 5 


7. 0 8 88 The 
; 22 Priam uſes (ſays Euftathius) to induce to ſecure him 
— $ll dime tha He draw it not from SCG fears, 
27 UU bim that be is to fave his 
2 upon ſtronger motives : He tells hi 
wis fellow-citizens, his country, and his father ; and , 


r 
: = 


4 


To. 


\ 


Boox XXII. HOMER*s ILIAD: 3 


My heroes ſiain, my bridal bed o'ertura'd, 
My daughters raviſh'd, and my city burn'd, 
go My bleeding infants daſh'd againſt the floor 
Theſe 1 have yet to ſee, perhaps yet more! 
Perhaps ev'n I, reſerv'd by angry fate 
The laſt ſad relick of my ruin'd ſtate, _ 
(Dire pomp of ſov'reign wretchedneſs!) muſt fall, 
95 And tain the pavement of my regal hall; | * 
Where famifh'd dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled maſter's ſpatter d gore. 
Yet for my ſons I thank ye Gods ! 'twas well: 
Well have they periſh'd, for in fight they fell. 
roQ Who dies in youth, and vigour, dies the beſt, 
Struck thro'-with wounds, all honeſt on the breaſt. 
Bur when the fates, in fulneſs of their rage. 
Spara the hour head of unrefiſting ge. 


«;1 


1 
< = 
* 


v. go. My bleeding infants daſp'd againſt the At: Cruelties 
| which the Barbarians ofa — in the 22 of towns. 
Thus Iſaiah foretels to Babylon that her children ſhall be daf d 
in pieces before her eyes by the Medes, Infantes corum alliden- 
tur in oculis corum, xii. 16. And David ſays to the ſame city, 
be be that taketh and daſperb thy little ones againſt the 
Hees. Pal. . . And in the prophet Hoſea, xiii." 16. 
Weir infants ſhall be daſÞ'd in pieces, Dacier. © 
V. 102, But when the fates, &c.} - Nothing can be more n 
ving than the image which Homer gives here, in compa 
the different effects produc'd by the view of a young man, #hd 
" that of an old one, both bleeding, bros x's 


8 HOMER": TLIAD. Boox XXII. 
Induſt the re rend linedtnents deform. 
105 And pour to dogs the life-blood ſcarcely warms 
This, this is miſery ? the laſt, the worſt, 
„ That man can feel; man, fated to be-curſt ! 


He faid, and acting what no words could a. 
Rent from his head the ſilver locks away. 


110 With him the mournful mother bears a part; 
Yet all their ſorrows turn not He&or's heart : 
The zone unbrac'd, her boſom ſhe diſplay'd x 
And thus, faſt-falling the ſalt tears, ſhe ſaid. 
Have mercy on me, O my ſon! revere 


115 The wordt of ages! attend a parent's proy'r 

IF 
The old man "tis certain touches vs moſt, and ſeveral reaſons 
may be given fox it ; the principal is, that the young man de- 


fended himſelf, and his death is glorious j whereas an old man 
{bus no defence but his weakneſs, prayers and tears. They muft 
be very inſenſible of what is dreadful, and have no taſte in poetry, 
who ot omit this paſſage in a tranſlation, and ſubſtitute things of 4 
3: 114. The end of Be abe The . ber | 
eh Us 
— 2 Priam « The cicumtlance 

rico of e breaſt to her fon which had ſu- 
Laa bis infancy, is highly moving It is a Glent kind of ora- 
ESE to liſten. ax prepolieing whe eye in 


of. the ff 

Exfatbias takes R the i veechts 
— and He A 2 rom. the combat, 
y enpmerating abt ols © own 0 
E — 8 oo I 
1 o auty in the poet, to ma 114, a 

en foodncls of 


, {Ea £4 


Book XXI. HOMER's ILIAD. 9 


If ever thee in theſe fond arms I preſt, 

Or ſtilld thy infant tlamours at this breaſt; 

Ah! do not thus our helpleſs years forego, 

But by our walls ſecard, repel the foe. 

o Againſt his rape if fingly thou proceed, 

Sbould'ſt thou (but heav'n avert it?) ſhould'ſt thou bleed. 
Nor muſt thy corps lie honour'd'on the bier, 
Nor ſpouſe, nor mother, grace thee with a tear; 

Far from our pious rites, thoſe dear remains 

25 Muſt feaſt the vultures on the naked plains. 

so they, while down their cheeks the torrents rolls 
But fix'd remaias the purpoſe of his foul: | 

Reſolv'd he ſands, and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero's terrible advance. 

30 So roll'd up in his den, the Hwelling ſhake = 
Bekolds the traveller approach the brake; 
When fed with noxious herbs bit turgid ves 
Have gather's balf the poiſons of the plans s 


SC. 


the mother as „ l other conlderations, 0 
mention that o iefly affects her : * 


py | He 


10  HOMER's IL IAD. Book XXH. 
He burns, he Riffens with colleQed ire, 


135 And his red eye-balls glare with living fire. 


ECT and, conſulting what method. to. purſue ; 


Beneath a turret, on his ſhield reclin d. 

He ſtood, and queſtion d thus his mighty mind. 
Where lies my way? To enter in the wall? . 

Honour and ſname ch ungen rous thought recall: 


. 138. The Soliloquy of Heftor.] There is muck greatneſs 


in the ſentiments of this whole Soliloguy. Hector prefers death 
to an ignominious life: He knows how to die with glory, but 


not how to live with | diſhonour. © The repreach of Polydamas | 


afﬀfefts him; the ſcandals of the meaneſt people have an in- 
uence on his thoughts. 

'Tis remarkable that he does not fay, he fart the jofults 
of the braver Trojans, but of the moſt worthleſd only. Men 
of merit are always the moſt candidz but others are ever for 

all men to a level with 3 They cannot 


here is a very beautiful break in the rajddl n, er. 
rs mind fluftuatey every way, he is © a coupcil in 


nfinth*s. The pa- 


ws largeſt conditions, give all that Troy contains There 
ons * Bot” why d n 


u erident from this ſpeech that the power ' of making 


wif in Herter hands : For unleſs Priam had trahsferr d 
re ns. 80 
that it was Hector who broke the treaty in third book 
ere the very ſame conditions were propos d by Aamemnon. 


941. 4 


r derne that is rü, he is nie in contis 


4 £ 


" 
Shall . 
. - 
0 . 


50 


55 


Boox XXII. HOME R's IL IAD. 


40 Shall proud Pohdamas before the gate 
Proclaim, his counſels are obey'd.too late, 
Which, timely follow'd but the former night, 
What numbers had been fav'd by Hacter's flight? 
That wiſe advice rejected with diſdain, | 
45 I feel my folly in my people flain. 1 
Methinks my ſuff ring country's voice I hear, To 
Bot moſt, her worthleſs ſons infule my er. A 
On my raſh courage charge the chance of war, | 0 | 
And blame thoſe virtues which they cannot ſhare. 
50 No—lf I ver return, return 1 muſt | | 
Glorious, my country's terrour laid in duſt: 
Or if I periſh, let her ſee me fall 
In field at leaſt, and fighting far har wall. 
And yet ſuppoſe theſe meaſures 1 forego, | 
55 Approach unarm'd, and parley with the foe, 
The warriour-ſhield, the helm, nl el 
nnn town: 


ne n un in blood. 
This conduct in Homer was neceſlary ; a 
8 and ſhews us chat He is « criminal, before he brings 
to death. Euftatbius. 

5. — — „ Te.] Heder alludes ta, the 
counſel given him by Polydamasr in the eighteenth book — — 

he then neglefted to follow : It was, to withdraw to che 
3 themſelves there, before: Achilles return d to 


TERP ©” 
” "The 
PT» © & 


a2 +-HOMER" IL) AD. Book XXII. 
The wife with-held, the treafurt ill detain, - 
(Cauſe of the wit, and grievance of the land) | 

»60 With howourable juice to tefborey © | 

Aud 6d bah how's yet remateng Rbre, , 

Which Trey halt, worn, produce; chat injur'd Greece 

May ſhare our wealth nn. 

But why this chooght?' Utikrov'd if 1 ſhould * 175 

165 What hope öf mercy from this verigefal foe; 

But woman - ke to fall, and filt withour i 
| We' greet not here, as man converſing man, * 


Met at an oak, or journeying oer a plain; 


180 


». 167. We greet not here, ar man conver ſing , 

Met at an oak, or Journeying o er @ plain, &c. 
The words literally are theſe, ve is no talking with A- 
chilles, &Td Ipudg d &xd aiTpuc, from an oat, or from a roc 
Tor ãbout an oak or a rock] «s 4 man and e 
teger ber. It is thought an obſcure . age, . tho I confeſs I am 
either oy ford of my oon e the dove eited 
—— or g W thi make it a na, — one. 2 There is no con- 


170 


he places whore 

Tree, 1 22 
foend und preſery - 
| of thoſe 'vaks or rocks 
This gave occaſion to the pbets to 
were born of oaks, and there was gg 
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No ſea fon now for calm familiar tik, 

x70 Like youths aud maidens im atvevwing walk : 
War is our bufitteſs; but #6 who id Rn 
To die or triumph, that, determine Heavint' ! 

Thus pond ring, like-a God the Greek drew nigh; 

His dreadful. plumage nodded from op high; 

175.The fe jav'lins, in his better hand, 
bot trembling rays. that glitrer'd er the led, 

ö And on bis broaft che deuny ſplendours ohe 
Like Fove's own light ning, or the rifing un. 
As Rethy fees, umaſunl terrours rife, 

FP yet fe infos whe. 


* * J * — 0 * 


= 
He 


fable tho of Devel and P 1 n 
NKivg fene behind them: It grew at laſt — 5 
D een hy at 705 
chilles wor ro takes f — 
maids and fond lovers, fe fables and ortes 1 3 
ly ſuch ſtories as the preſervation, ſtrange — — adven- 
tures of expos'd children) are the vital. .convertation of young 
and kia Euftathius's explanation may be corro- 
8 parallel place in we yz —_ they Your 


| we ee eee Sol wires 


Thee wee of which peſſdge is this, Time of leer 
The ming he Ao py — eng 
Loy #tcording to the oil ery, deſt ended an dat ww 

Where the word mad rev thews an u. 

2 8 rere Tunsst 
180. ”s 

not moſt readers are ſhock'd at the flight of Hacker _ 


* 
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He leaves the gates, he leaves che walls behind; I 


| Thus at the panting. dove a falcon flies, a K a 
(The ſwifteſt racer of the liquid skies) I. 
a ” $f I | | | : Juſt 


$4 


hero) that ſo brave a man as Hefor'durft not ſtand him. While 
Acbilles was at a diſtance he had fortify'd his heart with no- 
flies, This (as exceptionable as ſome may think it) may yet | 
r | 
as it leſſens all objects, To it does our fears: | in- 
evitable danger approaches, N rr 
nfions at certain fate. It was the ſaying of t 

veſt men in this age, tq one who told him he d no- 
thing, Shew me but a certain d „ and all 
afraid ar any of . I don't « * his 
paſſage in every point, but only to have thus much granted me, 
Hat Hector was in this deſperate circumſtance. | 

Firft, It will not be in the whole Uiad, that Hector 
2 thought himſelf à match for Achilles. Homer (to keep 
this in our minds) had juſt now made Priam tell him, as a 
— 28 (for certainly Priam would not 2 at that 
| there was no compariſon between his own ſtrength 
and that of his antagoniſt.  & 


Boox XXII. HOMER. ILTAD.- * 


5 Juſt when he halds er thinks he holds bis prey; * 


obliquely wheeling thro! thi areal Nuß 


With open beak and fhrilling cries he ſprings, 
And aims his claws, and ſhoots upon his wings: | 


67 ' ' : 
1918 11 Noe 
. | 


- 


a - . 


- ; 4 


e n 
2 2 une bd of . N forbid. him to r- 
enter tho oY a ſhame (ſays Eufarbius) which was a fault, 
that betray” u out L. life, ruin'd his country. 
Nay, Homer adds fre, that a; only hor 2 the imme 


were ale tb. — . 


' _ Fourthly, He had mn ajalich it the 

war he maintain'd ; „ e by heaven, he er- 

certain death, 8 n 

as he directly fays in . 300, Tc. of the Greek, 335 of the 

7 „ to Aebillet what Turnus . 
near, 7 


— 
* * _ 


bu e ez & Jupiter len. 


This indeed is the Hike that ck be NE} the. 
fight of Hector. He flies not from Achilles as a mortal hero, 
but from one whom he ſees clad in impenetrable armour, ſe- 
. and one who had put to flight the inferiour 
fre pi is not cowardice, according to the con- 
— 7 who — it no part of a hero's 


to be impious, ier independent on the 


ſupreme being. 

Indeed it had been a fault, had our author ſuffer'd 
the courage of His entirety e forſake him even in this extre- 
mity: A brave man's foul is till capable of rouzing itſelf, and 
acting honourably in the laſt | HeSor, tho“ 
deliver'd over to his deſtiny, abandon'd by the Gods, and certain 
. yet ee Aebiiles 3 wha be lokes e 


=4 
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No leſs fore-right tho rapid.chace they het. N 
l rn SO | 


N 
ks draws hip Gwent Nee ba hauls it wan A 
EL PII} this he did, 5 al N. 


that man could do. 
-If the Reader, after all, cannot bring himſelf to like this W 


ſage, for his cular 3 him | 
hi di Abe = cenure oy err. had —.— T] 


** teſtify d in it 
28 7 r AE, + 5 caddy NT wasng de- Mw 
t dbubtleſs M was 
ack. — * as with one e er theſe which pteree WT! 
of 2 SY, KAY at, once fo terrible, . 
. by ſo, add the Lays of Atiftothe, Li 


paſſa ge as ridiculous or 

. pry. it mer ou and admirable, * =_ 
2007 kt to have in tra i 

* . 8 
K 


r 


* any motion, and on the other Acbilles purſuing Har, 
a 
; For _ 


bing 


ing, 
IS RES 1 bs 


The 2 eritick 2 this poſes, k. in the aer 

ſollowi is ine 
« eL. ding ta the 1 
40 22 ceaſes — + — Sore means _ attains to 
+ mas end, 3 brought, about 
2 example, ps be 8 it a 


1 


, 4 
—.— where AR te. 
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Now circling raund the walls their courla maintain, = 
Where the high wach tox r overlooks the yh¹,jH§ i 
Now where. dhe fig · trees ſpread their umbrage broad. 

A wider compaGs) ſwoak dong che rod. 
Next by Scamandy g double ſource they bound. 
Where two fam id fountains, burſt the parted. grounds. 

This hot thro? ſcorching, cletry, is ſeen to vide... | 
With exhalations ſteaming: to the skies 
That the green banks in ſummer's heat Cerflowas, 
Like cryſtal en en, ing 247218 


= * 9 
. 6 ' 


a x 


„ 
* WH 5 


. 5. 196, Where. * ram) ee Strabo * * 
for ſaying that one _—_ was a warm 

LIE. inks, 094 hes 

old, neither is — in the place where Home- 1 * the 
mountain. It is obſery Euftatbins, that tho' Was ; 
rue in Strabo's days, A t in — 's, greater 22 
aving happen'd in les time than chat which paſa d hetweey/thoſs. 
wo authors, Sandys, who was both a geographer and critick of 
preat accuracy, ag well as a traveler of great veracity, arms a 
an eye-witneß, that there are yet ſome hot - water pringe in that 
part of the cpuntty, oppoſite. to. Tenedas.” I cannot but 
hat gentleman muſt have been particularly diligent and curious 

a his enquiries into the remains of a place ſo celebrated in 
bc . as he was not only perhaps the moſt learned, but one 
of the beſt poets of his time: I am glad of this occaſion to 
9 bis memory ſo much juſtice as to ſay, the Engliſh, verſfi- 
ation owes. much of ity im N to his Tranſfationg, a 
erially that admirgbje one 7. What chiefly gleates me 
this place, is to ſee.thit ay — of old 25 we Have 
De then ef de Wen W the roads and” co 
N et ry re Is ſet before” 
ur 


I + 


r 
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Each guſtüng fount a marble ciſtern fills, | 
Whoſe: poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills; 


Where Trojan dames (cer yet alarm'd by Greece) | ö 

| Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 

205By thele they paſt,” one chaſing, one in flight, 

| (The mighty ſled, purſi'd by ſtronger might) 
Swift was the courſe; no vulgar prize they play, bs 
No vulgar victim muſt reward the day, 
(Such as in races crown the ſpeedy ſtrife) 
210The prize contended was great Hedor's life. | 
As when ſome hero's fun'rals are decreed | 
In grateful honour of the mighty dead; . 


Where high rewards the vig'rous youth inflame, | 
| (Some golden tripod, or ſome lovely dame): 
215The panting -courſers ſwiftly turn the goal, 
And with them turns the raid: ſpectator's ſoul. 
Thus three times round the Trojan wall they fly; 
The gazing Gods lean forward from the sky: | 
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To whom, wle Ster 6 the chace they look, 


20 The Sire of mortals and immortals ſpoke. 


Unworthy Gight! the man, belov'd of Ru. 
Behold, inglorious round you' city driv'a! 


My heart partakes the gen'rous Hedor's pain; 
Hector, whoſe zeal whole hecatombs has lain, 


5 Whoſe grateful fumes the Gods receiv'd with joy, 


From Idas ſummits, and the tow'rs of Troy : 
Now fee him flying! to his fears refign'd, 
And fate, and fierce Achilles, cloſe behind. 
Conſult, ye pow'rs! (tis worthy your debate) 


o Whether to ſnatch him from impending fate, 


ſtance in a preceding note, fo that there is no vecaſion to re- 


peat it. | 


I wonder that none of the commentators have taken notice of © 


this beauty; in my opinion it is a. very neceſſary. obſervation, 
and ſhews the art and judgment of the poet, that he has made 
the greateſt and finiſhing action of the poem of ſuch/importance 
that it engages the Gods in debates, 


v. 226. From Ida's. — It was the cuſtom | of * 


the Pagans to ſacrifice to the Gods upon the hills and moun- 


tains, in ſcripture language upon the hgh places, for they were 


perſuaded that the Gods in a particular manner inhabited ſuch 
eminences: Wherefore God order'd his people to deſtroy all 
thoſe high places, which the nations had prophan'd by their 
idolatry. You ſhall utterly deſlrey all the places wherein the na- 
tions which you Hall 700 ſerved their Gedi, upon the bigh 
mountains, and upon the bills, and under every green tree. Deut. 
xij. 2. Tis for this reaſon that ſo many kings are reproach's 
in ſcripture for not tuking away the high places, Dacier. 
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Or let him bear, by ſtern Pelides ſlain, 
(Good as he is) the lot impos'd on . | 
Then Pallgs thus: Shall he whoſe vengeance forms 
The forky bolt, and blackens heav'n with. ſtorms, 
235 Shall he prolong one Trojan's forfeit breath! 
A man, a mortal, pre-ordain'd to death! _ 
And will no murmurs fill the courts above? * 
No Gods indignant blame their partial Fove? | 
Go then (return'd the Sire) without delay, 
240Exert thy will: I give the Fates their way. 
Swift at the mandate pleas'd Tritonis flies, 
And ſtoops impetuous from the cleaving skies. 
As thro' the foreſt, o'er the vale and lawn 
The well-breath'd beagle drives the flying fawn; 
245 In vain he tries the covert of the brakes, TW 
| Or deep beneath the trembling thicket ſhakes; | 
Bare of the vapour in the tainted dews, | i 
| The certain hound his various maze purſues. 


Thus ſtep by ſtep, where'er the Trojan wheel'd, 
250 There ſwift dcbilles compals'd round the field. 


| ole 


pus ep, Kc. There. ib foie Ae 
CER « Jy 2 4 2205 that Achilles could — 
overtake He whom he excell's 6 much in fſwiftneſs, 
eſpecially when the poet deſcribes him as running in a 


ty 
ot 
(s, 

4 
er 


One to purſye, and one to lead, the chace, 


8 
bern condemn'd: by ſome f tbe ancients, axen: far an to: judge 
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Oft as to reach the Darden gates be bende r 
And hopes th' aſſiſtance af his pitying fricnds, * 
(Whoſe fnowy ring arrow, as he cpurs'd below, 


From the he unten me de 
255 So oft' Achilles turns him to the plain: 


He eyes the city, but he eyes in vain. An 
As men in lumbers ſeem with ſpeedy pace *. 


. ; - | 


narrower Circle than Hefor. E bis | > mo ele- 
N told us that 

run for the life of Hector; and conſequently Hector would ex- 
ert his utmoſt ſpeed, whereis Acbi might only endeavour 
to keep him | from ent Ba cy Beſides, Achilles could 
not directly purſue him, he Trequeatly made efforts” 
to ſhelter himſelf under the _ being oblig'd to 


turn him from it, he might be forced to take more ſteps than 
Hector. But the poet to take away all grounds of an objec- 
tion, tells us afterwards, that 4 gave him a ſupernatural 
ſwiftneſa. 


. 259. A e in een Wie enn 


it -unwarthy. of having u place in thalllial: They Hy ade dis- 
tion is mean, and the fimilitude itſelf ahſuti 


1 hte: it g 
pares the ſoiftneis of the herdes to men aſlan, we are ine 


Nate. of reſt and inactixity. But. ere :$anant che, n mare 


groundleſs ctiticiſm: ap Ye rr yy com- 
pariſon from the repoſt of men aſleep, at he alludes ; 


to their dreams: it is a race infancy that he daferi 22 
ſurely the imagination is aimble enough ts lluſtrate gret- 
eſt degree of ſwiftneſs : Beſides the verſes themſelves jrya with 
— — rapidity, and imitate the Awiſenes inn 
ius 
What ſuffici theſe verſes don be that 
an W 2 Tac — 


4. eee 1... | 
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Their finking limbs the fancy'd courſe forſake, 
260 Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake. 
No leſs the lab ring heroes pant and ſtrainn 
While that but flies, and this purſues in vain. 
erb- r el 
With Fate itſelf bag to hold the courſe? 
265 Phœbus it was; who, in his latelt bour, r . 
Endu'd his knees with ſrengek, ki? nerves With Oy 
And great Achilles, leſt ſome Greek's advance 
Should ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 


270 Kü leave untouch'd the honours of ts 95 18 =, 
ar þ Lite $258 wt bon Af nocd Fra 799 ' 
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4 FA Sign'd to . wee, Fig 1 The difference which) He- 
mer here makes between Hector and Achilles deferves to be taken 
| "notice of; Hefor is running away towards / the'walls, to the 
end that the Trojans 3 upon them may overwhelm A- 
ebiller with their darts Achilles in turning Hector towards 
the plain, rer him. 
"This 'hews the great courage of | Achilles. Vet this action 
Which appears ſo 'generous has been very much condemn'd 
chy the ancients; Plutarch in the life of Pompey' gives us to un- 
duerſtand, that it was look d upon as the action of a fool too gree- 
— — 2 . Indeed this is not a fingle combat of Achilles againft 
in that caſe Achilles would have done very ill not 
| bs troops from aſſaulting him) this was à rencoun- 
ter in a battel, and ſo Achilles might, and ought to take all 
"wdvagage to rig himſelf, the readieſt and the ſureſt way, of 
an enemy whoſe death would procure an entire victory to his 
rty. Wherefore does he leave this victory to chance? Why 
expoſe himſelf to the hazard of loſing it? Why does. he pre- 
fer his private glory to the publick weal, and the ſafety of all 


ghd 6s Be nes een 


75 
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Fove lifts the golden balances, that ſhow : 

The fates of mortal men, and things below: :/ 
Here each contending hero's'lot he tries, © 

And weighs, with equal hand, their deſtinies.” 
75 Low finks the ſcale ſurcharg'd with Hettor's fate z 
Heavy with death ir ſinks, and hell receives the weight. ' 
Then Phœbus left him. Fierce Minerva flies F 
To tern Pelides, and triumphing, cries. — 4 
Oh lov'd of Fove ! this day our labours ceaſe, 
80 And conqueſt blazes with full beams on Greece. 
Great Hector falls; that Hector fam'd ſo far, 
Drunk with renown, infatiable of war, 


. 3 


the Creeks, which he puts to the venture by delaying to con- 

quer, and endangering his own perſon? I grant it is a fault, 

— it muſt be own'd to be the fault of a hero. ' Zuflatbius. 
acier. 

. 277. Then Phœbus left bime——] This is a very beauti- 
ful and poetical manner of deſcribing a plain circumſtance: The 
hour of Hefor's death was now come, and the poet expreſſes it 
by ſaying that Apollo, or Deſtiny, forſakes him: That is, the 
fates no longer protect kim.  Exftathivs, © 

v. Id. Fierce Minerva flies To flern Pelides, c.] The 
poet may ſeem to diminiſh glory of Achilles, by aſcribing 
the victory over Hector to the aſſiſtance of Pallas; whereas in 
truth he fell by the hand only of Achilles : But poetry loves 
to raiſe every thing into a wonder; it out of the com- 
mon road of narration, and aims to ſurprize; and the poet 
would farther inſinuate that it is a greater glory to Acbilks 
to 'be beloy'd by the Gods, than to be excellent in va- 
lour : For many men have valour, but few favour of hea» 
ven. Euſftathius, ''D | 7 260% le 


; B 3 Falls 
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Falls by thy hand, and mine! nor force, nor flight 
Shall more avail him, nor his God of Light. 
285 See, where in vain he ſupplicates above, 
Roll'd at the feet of unrelenting Fove ! 
Reſt here: my ſelf will lead the Trojan on, 
And urge to meet the fate he cannot ſhun. 
: Her. voice divine, the chief with joyful mind 
290 Obey'd; and reſted, on his lance reclin'd. 
While like Deiphobus the martial dame 
(Her face, her geſture, and her arms the fame) 
In ſhow an aid, by hapleſs Hector's fide 
Approach d, and greets him thus with voice bely'd, 
295 Too long, O Hedlor! have T'born the fight Fa 
Of this diſtreſs, and forrow'd in thy flight: 
| | Ic fits us now a noble ſtand to make, pug 
And here, as brothers, equal fates partake. | 


IT 


V. 290. Obey'd; and red.] The whole paſſage where Pallas 
deceives Hector is evidently an allegory : Achilles petcriving 
that he cannot overtake Hector, pretends to be quite ſpent an 
Wearied in the purſuit ; the ſtratagem takes effect, and recalls 
His enemy : This the poet i; gy by ſaying that Pallas, or 


Wiſdom, _ to affift Acbi Heftor obſerving his enemy 
Hay to reſt, concludes that he is quite fatigued, and imme- 
mn ; he thinks he 


Aiately takes courage and advances upon him; 
_ him at an advantage, but — ** => hi ro by i 
Thus making a g judgment; he is betray'd into his death; 

that his own — yy 3 Pallas that de- 
efives him. Euftathine, os 


Then 


CEREALS 
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Then he. O Prince! ally d in blood and fame, 


zoo Dearer than all that own a brother's name; 


Of al that Hecubs to Prim bore, 
Long try'd, long lov'd; much low, but bit abr 
Since you of all our num'rous race, alone | 
Defend my life, regardleſs of your own. 
2305 Again the Goddeſs. Much my father's pray r, 
And much my mother's, preſt me to forbear: 
My friends embrac d my knees, adjur d my ſtay, 
But ſtronger love impell'd, and I obey. 
Come then, the glorious conflict let us try, 
319 Let the Reel ſparkle, and tha jav lin fly ; 
Or let us ſtretch Achilles on the field, 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. tes 
Fraudful ſhe ſaid; then frifily march'd before; - 
The Dardan hero ſhuns his foe no more, | 
215 Sternly they met. The filence Hector broke: 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he ſpoke. 
Enough, O fon of Pelews! Troy. has view'd 
Her walls thrice circled, and her chief pur ſu d. 


V. 317. The Beecher of Fife nd of Alles] Ther is an 
tion between the hes excellently adapted to the 
aracters of both — That of Hector is full of cou- 

- rage, but mixt with humanity : That of Achille, of reſent- 


8.4 
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But now ſome God within me bids me try | 


320 Thine, or my fate: I kill thee, or I die. 


32 


that place, where Achilles ſays he could eat the very fleſh of 
 Hefor 5 (tho I have a little ſoften d it in the tranſlation, ) 


———— 


Yet on the verge of battel let us ſtay, 


And for a moment's ſpace ſuſpend the day: THE 


Let heay'n's high pow'rs be call'd to arbitrate 
The juſt conditions of this ſtern debate. 


5 (Eternal witneſſes of all below, 


And faithful guardians of the treaſur d vow !) 
To them I fwear: if victor in the ſtrife, 
Fove by theſe hands ſhall ſhed thy noble life, 


ment and arrogance: We ſee the great Hector of 
his own remains, and that thirſt of glory which has made 
him live with honour, now bids him provide, as Euffathius 
obſerves, that what once was Hector may not be diſhonour'd : 
Thus we ſee a ſedate, calm courage, with a contempt of death, 
in the ſpeeches of Hector. But in that of Achilles there is a 
Fertè, and an inſolent air of fuperiorityz his magnanimity 
makes him ſcorn to ſteal a victory, he bids him prepare to 
defend himſelf with all his forces: and that valour and re- 
ſentment which made him defirous that he might 'revenge 
himſelf upon Hector with his own hand, and forbade the Greeks 


to interpoſe, now directs him not to take any advantage over 
. brave enemy. I think both their characters are admirably 
ſuſtain'd, and tho* Achilles be drawn with a great violence of 


features, yet the picture is undoubtedly like him; and it had 
been the utmoſt abſurdity to have ſoften'd one line upon this 
occaſion, when the ſoul of Achilles was all on fire to revenge 


the death of his friend Patrochus, 1 muſt defire the reader 


to carry this obſervation in his memory, and particularly in 


% 
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No vile diſhonour, ſhall thy .corſe purſu em 
zo Stript of its arms alone (the conqu'ror's due) + 
The reſt to Greece .uninjur'd nll reftore: 85 
Now plight thy mutual oath, I ask tio more. 

Talk not of -oaths (the dreadful chief replies, 
While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes)  _ 7 
35 Deteſted as thou art, and ought to be, 
Nor oath nor pact Achilles plights with thee: 
Such pacts, as lambs and rabid: wolves combine, 
Such leagues, as men and furious lions join, 
To ſuch I call the Gods! one conſtant is: | 
$40 Of laſting rancour and eternal hate: 
No thought but rage, and never-ceaſing ftrife, 
Till death extinguiſh rage and thought, and life. 9 7 . 
Rouze then thy forces this important our, oa 7 * 
Collect thy foul, and call forth al thy powr. 2 8 
3457 No farther ſubrerfuge, no farther chance; Joes % : 
"Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. | 
Each Grecian ghoſt by thee depriv'd of breit 
Now hovets round, and calls thee to thy og 0 

He ſpoke, and lanch'd his Jav In at the foe ;- 
350 But Hedor ſhndn'd td meditted blow: my 911 
He Rtoop'd, while ofer his head the e 7M 772 


9 and ſpeut its force in air: * 
Bs | Minervs 
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Minerva watch'd it falling on the land, 
Then drew, and gave to great Achille,” hand, 
355 Unſcen of Hector, who, elate with joy, +18 
Now ſhakes his lance, and braves the dread of Trey. 
The life you boaſted to that ja lin giv'n, 
Prince! you"have miſt. My fate depends on heav'n. 
To thee (preſumptuous as thou art) unknown, 
360 Or what muſt prove my fortune, or thy own. 
Boaſting is but an art, our fears to blind, 
And with falſe terrors fink another's mind. 
But know, Whatever fate I am to try, 
By no diſhoneſt wound ſhall Heffor die; 
365 I ſhall not fall a fugitive at leaſt. 
My ful ſhall bravely iſſue from my breaſt. 
Bur firſt, try | thou my arm; and. may this dart 
End all my country's woes, deep buried in thy beard? 
The weapon flew, its courſe unerring held, | 
370 Unerring, butthe hear'oly ſhield repell's =» 
The mortal darts. reſulting with a bound 


krom off the ringing, orb. it ſtruck the grad. 

Hedor beheld his jav lin fall i in Pi, bat det 214 

Nor other lance, nor other * U as 
375 He calls Dejphobus, demands a ſpear,, 
In vain, for no Peiphobus was there. 
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All comfortleſs he ſtands: Then, with a ſigh, 

"Tis ſo—heav'n wills it, and my hour is night | 

I deem d Deiphobus had heard my call, 7 
330 But he ſecure lies guarded in the wall. 

A God deceiv'd me; Palla, 'twas thy deed. 

Death, and black fate approach! *Tis I muſt bleed. 

No refuge now, no ſuccour from above, 

Great Fove deſerts me, and the ſon of Fove, 


385 Propitious once, and kind! Then welcome fate!: 


'Tis true I periſh, yet I periſh great: 
Yet in a mighty deed I ſhall expire, 
Let future ages hear it, and admire! 
Fierce, at the word, his weighty ſword: he drevs; 


390 And, all collected, on Achilles flew. 


So Fove's bold bird, high balanc'd in the air, 
Stoops from the clouds to truſs the quiv'ring hare. 
Nor leſs Achilles his fierce ſoul prepares; 

Before his breaſt the flaming ſhield he bears 


5. 12 So Jove't bold bird, t.] The edn. ies 
time in deſcribing the two great heroes before they cloſe in 
fight: The verſes are pompous and magnificent, and he il- 
luſtrates his deſcription with two beautiful miles: He makes 
a double uſe of this conduct, which not only raiſes our imagi- 
nation to attend to ſo momentous an action, but by Jen 
ing his narration keeps the mind in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and 
divides it between hopes and fears for the fate of Hale or 


Achiller, 
| B6 » Refulgent 


* 
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395 Refulgent orb! above his fourfold cone 
The gilded horſchair ſparkled in the ſun, | 
Noddiog at ev'ry ſtep: (Vulcanian frame) 
And as he mov'd, his figure ſeem'd on flame. 
As radiafit Heſper ſhines with keener light, 
400 Far-beaming o'er the ſilver hoſt of night, 
When all the ſtarry train emblaze the. ſphere: 
So ſhone the point of great Achilles ſpear. 
In his right hand he waves the weapon round, 
Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound ; 
405 Bur the rich mail Patroclus lately wore, 
Securely cas'd the warriour's body o'er. | 
One place at length he ſpies, to let in fate, 
Where twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 
Gave entrance: Thro' that penetrable part | 
4¹ Furious he drove the well directed dart: 


Reg 


y. 409. Thro' that penetrable part Furious be drove, &c.] It 
was neceſſary that the pou ſhould be very particular in this point, 
becauſe the arms that Hector wore, were the arms of Achilles, 
taken from Patroclus; and conſt y, as they were the work 

of Vulcan, they would preſerve Hector from the poſſibility of a 
wound: The poet therefore to give an air of probability to his 
Kory, tells us that they were Patrocius his arms, and as they 

were not made for Hector, they might not exactly fit his body: 
o that it is not improbable but there might be ſome place about 
we neck of Heffor ſo open, as to admit the ſpear of Achilles, Zu- 


Fatbins 


Nor 


„ >. its. AS 2 1. 2 ZN , | 
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Nor pierc'd the wind- pipe yet, nor took the pow'r 
Of ſpeech, unhappy! from thy dying hour. 

Prone on the field the bleeding warriour lies, 
While thus triumphing, ſtern Achille; cries 


15 At laſt is Hector ſtretch'd upon the XS 


Who fear'd no vengeance for Patroclus ſlain; 


Then, Prince! you ſhould have fear'd, what now you fee ; l 
Achilles abſent, was Achilles ſtill. 


Yet a ſhort ſpace the great avenger ſtay'd, 


0 Then low in duſt thy ſtrength and glory layd. 


Peaceful He ſleeps, with all our rites adorn'd, 
For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd: 
While caſt to all the rage of hoſtile pow'r, 
Thee, birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 


25 Then Hector fainting at th* approach of death. 


By thy own foul! by thoſe who gave thee breath! 
By all the facred prevalence of pray'r ; | | 
Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear ! 

The common rites of ſepulture beſtow, 


o To ſooth a father's and a mother's woe 


Let their large gifts procure as urn at leaſt 

And Hedtor's aſhes i in, his country. reſt, f a 
No, wretch accurſt! relentleſi he replies, 
(Flames, as he ſpoke, ſhot flaſhing from bis eyes) 
Not 


$35 Not thoſe who gave me breath ſhou'd bid me ſpare, 
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Nor all the facred prevalence of prayr. | 
Could I myſelf the bloody banquet join? 
No— to the dogs that carcaſe I reſign. | 

Should Trey, to bribe me, bring forth all her ſtore, 
440 And giving thouſands, offer thouſands more; 
Should Dardan Priam, and his weeping dame 

Drain their whole realm to buy one fun'ral flame; 


Their Hector on the pile they ſhould not ſee, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 


v. 437. Could I myſelf the bloody banguet join IJ 1 have bebte i ( 
Hinted 2 there is . veg fierce e in this paſ- 1 
ſage 3 but I fancy that what I there obſerv'd will juſtify Homer 
- yoda tion, 1 Achilles in his _— * / 

et t ſoftens effion by making Achilles only 
wiſh that Nis beart would 22 bim * devour him: Thie 
is much more tolerable than a paſſage in the Tbebais of Sta- 
tius, where Tydeus in the very pangs of death is repreſented 
as gnawing the head of his enemy. | 

7. 439. Should Troy, to bribe me, &c.] Such reſolutions as 
Achilles here makes, ave very natural to men in anger 5 he 
tells Hector that no motives ſhall ever prevail with him to ſuf- 
fer his body to be ranſom'd 3 yet when time bad cool'd His 
heat, and he had ſomewhat fatisfy'd his revenge by inſulting 
his remains, he reſtores them to Pram. This perfectly agrees 
with his conduct in the ninth book, where at firſt he gives a 
rough denial, and. afterwards ſoftens into an eafier temper. 
And this is very agreeable to the nature of Achilles ; his an- 
ger abates very ſlowly ;| it is ſtubborn, yet till it remits: Had 
the poet drawn him as never to be pacify'd, he had ontrag d 
nature, and not repreſented his hero as a man, but as @ mon- 


Wosowse s 


Then 
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 W5 Thea rhus the chief bis dy ing accents: drew z: 
Thy rage, implacable! too wal I Knew: 
The furies that relentleſs breaſt have ſteel'd, - 

And curſt thee with a heart that cannot yield. 
Yet think; a day will come; when Fate's decree | 

o And angry Gods, ſhall wreak this wrong on the; 
Phæbus and Paris ſhall avenge my fate; 

And ſtretch thee here, before this Scaan gate. | 
He ceas'd, The fates ſuppreſt his lab'ring breath. 
And his eyes ſtiffen d at the hand of death ; 
5 To the dark realm the ſpirit wings its way, 
(The manly body left a load of clay) 


Ire | 
i plaintive glides along the dreary coath, 
a a A naked, wandring, melancholy ghoſt! 
5 Achilles, muſing as he roll d his eyes. 


ed Ofer the dead hero, thus (unheard) replies. 
bie thou the firſt! When Fove and heau'n ordain;. 
, 1 follow thee—He fad, and fripp'd the flain, 


a 


#449: A day will Heco Mes at hig dest 
that Achilles ſhall fall by the hand of Paris. This confirms 
an obſervation: made in a former note, that the words of dy- 
ing men were look d upon as prophecies 3: but whether ſubh 
tonjectures are true or ſalſe, it appears from hence, that ſuch 
opinions have prevail'd in the world above three thouſaud 
Fears. | 


en 5 Then 


— 5 
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The reeking jav'lin,.caſt.jt on the ground. 
465 The thronging Greeks behold with wond'ring eyes 
His manly beauty and ſuperiour ſize : 
While ſome ignobler, the great dead deface 
With wounds ungen'rous, or with taunts diſgrace. 
« How chang'd that Hector! who like Fove of late, 
470 © Sent light'ning on our fleets, and ſcatter d fate? 
High o'er the ſlain the great Achilles ſtands, 


Begirt with heroes, and ſurrounding bar ds; 


5. 467. The great dead deface With wounds, &c.] Euftathius 
tells us that Homer introduces the ſoldiers wounding the dead 
body of Hector, in order to mitigate the cruelties which Acbil- 
les exerciſes upon it. For if every common ſoldier takes -a 
pride in giving him a wound, what inſults may we not ex- 
| from the inexorable, inflam'd Achilles ? But I muſt con- 
- myſelf unable to vindicate the poet in giving us ſuch an 
idea of his countrymen. I think the former courage of i their 
enemy ſhould have been ſo far from moving them to nge, 
that it ſhould have recommended him to their efteem : at 
Achilles afterwards acts is ſuitable to his character, and con- 
ſequently the is juſtify d; but ſurely all the Greeks are not 
of his temper * Patroclus was not fo dear to them all, as he 
was to Achilles. "Tis true the poet repreſents Achilles, ( as 
Zuſfatbius obſerves) enumerating the many ills they had fuffer'd 
* "from . ſeems to endeavour to infet the whole army 
with his tment. Had Hector been living, they had - been 
acted by a generous indignation againſt him: But theſe men 
ſeem as if they only dared approach him dead; in ſhort, what 
they ſay over his body is a mean inſult, and the ſlabs they give 
it are cowardly and barbarou s. a | 


And 
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And thus aloud, while all the hoſt attendss 
Princes and Leaders! Countrymen and friend“! 
Since now at length the pow'rful will of heavia n 
The dire deſtroyer to our arm has giv'n,_ 

Is not Troy fall'n already? Haſte, ye pow'rs! 

See, if already their deſerted row'rs _ 

Are left unmann'd; or if they yet retain 

The ſouls of heroes, their great Hector ſlain? 

But what is Trey, or glory what to me? 

Or why reflects my mind on ought but thee, 

Divine Patroclus ! Death has ſeal'd his eyes; 


4 


Uawept, unhonour'd; \uninterr'd he lies! 


. 


5. 474. The pech of Achllles.] We have 4 very fine obſer- 
ation 2222 Sas — that the and ad- 
dreſs of Homer here is extremely worthy of remark : He knew, 
and had often ſaid, that the gods and fate had not granted A- 
billes the glory of taking Troy + There was then no reaſon to 
ake him march againſt the town after the death of Hecłor, 
ſince all his efforts muſt have been ineffectual. What has the 
poet done in this cohjſunfture * It was but reaſonable: that the 
rſt thought of Achilles ſhould be to march directly to Troy, 
ind to profit himſelf of the general conſternation into which 
he death of Hector had thrown the Trojans, We here ſee he 
nows the duty, and does not want the ability, of a great 
eneral; but after this on a ſudden he changes his defign, and 
derives a plauſible pretence from the impatience he has to pay 
he laſt devoirs to his friend. The manners of Achilles, and 
hat he has already done for Patroclus, make this very natural. 
\t the ſame time, this turning off to the tender and patheticle 
has a fine effect; the reader 83 fury of the hero's ven- 
zeance, perceives, that Achilles is till a man, and capable of 
ofter paſſions, a Can 


490 Burn on thro? death, and animate my ſhade, 


4.95 Then hjs fell foul 8 thaoghs of vengeagce bosch 
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485 Can his dear image fra my foul depart, 
Long as the vital ſpirit moves my heart? 

If, in the melancholy ſhadey below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Yet mine ſhall facred lab mine, undecay's, * 


Meanwhile, ye fons of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corps of Heer, and your Pears ſing. 

Be this the ſong, flow-meving tow'rd the fhore, 
Hector is dead, and Ilion is no more. , 


(Vaworthy of himſelh, and of the dead) = 


a - 
— 


BEE \ 

7.494 © Heftor it * and Ithan in #6 men.}/I ive fl 
low'd the opinion of Euſtathius, who thought that what 4 
.chilles fays here was the charus or burden of a ſong of tri 
.umph, in which his troops bear a part with bim, as be returt 
from this glorious — Dac ier obſerves that this is ve 
correſpondent to the manners of thoſe times 3 inſtance 
in that paſſage of the book of Kings, when Daw: ns frog 
the conqueſt of Coliab + The women there go out to meet bin 
from all the cities of Jfrael, and fing a triumphal ſong, ths 
— — 1: Saul bas hill'd bis cheufands, «xd David bs 
* 4can 7 nas. | 

5. 496. Urworthy f bim, and of the dead, . 
aly of Achilles in dragging the dead body of 
ſeverely (and I think indeed not without, foage juſtice) — 
. 

5 wi ns 0 

is 4 great-injuſtice to Homer, to xeflet upon the, morals of thi 
dect Vic Ker, 3 


ners of a vicious 


It 


XI Book XXIL HOMER FLIAD. 
The nervous ancles ber'd, his feet he bound of * 
With thongs inſerted thro? the-double wounds  - 
Theſe fix'd up high behind che rolling wan. 
His graceful head was traild along the plain, 
Proud on his car ch inſulting victor ftvod, 
And bore aloft his ms, diſtiling blood, 
He ſmites the Reeds; the rapid chariot flies: 
The ſudden clouds of circling duſt ariſe. 


It may juſtly be obſerv'd in general of all Plato's objections 
againſt Homer, that they are ſill in a view to morality, cog- 
ſtantly blaming him for fenting ill and immoral _ a3 
the opinions or actions of his perſons. To every ane of theſe, 
one general anſwer will ſerve, which is, that Homer as often de- 
ſcribes ill things, in onder to make us avoid them, a8 good, to 
induce us to follow them (which is the caſe with all writers 
whatever.) But what is extremely remarkable, and evidently 
ſhews the injuſtice of Plato's cenſure is, that many of thoſe 
actions for which he blames him are expreſsly characterised and 
marked by Homer himſelf as evil and deteſtable, by previous ex- 
reffions or cautions. Thus in the preſent place, before he de- 

ibes this barbarity of Aebilles, he tells us it was a moſt un- 
worthy action. | W | 


| — Ef 7 ta  Yſ. 
When Achilles ſacrifices the twelve De ant in l. 23. he 
pu the ſame words, When Pandas | the trees tn . 4 
told us it was a mad, 'unjuſt deed ; | | 
| —_—_ 7 
Arid & of the teſt. 
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505 Now loſt is all that formidable air 44 
The face divine, and long · deſcending hair 
Purple the ground, and ſtreak the ſable ſand ; 

Deform'd, diſhonour'd, in his native land? 

Giv'n to the rage of an inſulting throng! 
510 And, in his parent's ſight, now dragg'd along 

The mother firſt beheld with fad ſurvey; 

And caſt, far off, the regal veils away. 

With piercing ſhricks his bitter fate ſhe moans, 
515 While the ſad father anſwers groans with groans, 

Tears after tears his mournful cheeks o'erflow, | 

And the whole city wears one face of woe, 
No'leſs than if the rage of hoſtile fires \ 
From her foundations curling to her ſpire, = \ 


. 


1. 506, The face divine, and long-deſeending bair.] It is Im- 
poſſible to read the actions of great men without having our 
curiofity rais'd to know leaſt circumſtance that relates 
to them. Hemer, to ſatisfy it, has taken care in the proceſs 
of his poem to give us the ſhape of his heroes, and the very 
colour of their hair; thus he has told us that Acbilles's locks 

yellow, and here the epithet Ru4vsa: ſhews us that thoſe 

of Heckor were of a darker colour: As to his perſon, he told 
us a little above that it was ſo handſome, that all the Greets 
were ſurpriz d to ſee it. Plutarch recites a remarkable ſtory of 

the beauty of Hector: It was in Lacedemon, that a 

handſome youth who very much reſembled Hector, was ar- 

rived there; immediately the whole city run in ſuch num- 
bers to behold him, that he was trampled to death by the crou 

Euftathivs, | 


at 9» F 
* / IVs 
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Der the proud citadel at length ſhould riſe,'" 
ad the laſt blaze ſend lion to the skies. 
he wretched monarch of the falling ſtate 
Diſtracted, preſſes to the Dardan gate. | 
carce the whole people ſtop his deſp rate courſe, +: | // 
hile ſtrong affliction» gives the feeble force: 
icf tears his heart, and drives him to and fro, 
a all the raging impotence: of W owe. 
t length he roll'd in duſt; and thus begun 
mploring all, and naming one by one. 12 
h! let me, let me gbr ſocrovy calls; Sich 
, only I, will iſſue from your walls, 
Guide or companion, friends! I ask ye news)... 
nd bow before the murd rer of my ſon. 

y grief perhaps his pity may cngage; 

Perhaps at leaſt he may reſpe& my age. 

e has a father too; a man like me; 

Pae, not exempt from age and miſery, 


ig'rous no more, as when his young embrace 

eg this peſt of me, and all my race). 

ow many valiant ſons, in early bloom, | _ | | 
that curſt, hand ſene headlong to the tomb? 
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Thee, Hedor ! laſt: Thy laſi Idivinely brave) - 
Sinks my fad foul with ſorrow to the grave. 
Oh had thy gentle 4pirit paſt in peace, 
545 The ſon expiring in the fire's embrace, 
While beth thy parextts- wept thy fatal hour, 
And bending o'er thee, mird the tender ſhowwr ! 
Some com fort that had been, ſome fad relief, 
To melt in full ſatiety of grief! | 
550 Thus waild the father, grov'ling on the ground, 
And all the eyes of Hien ftream'd around. | 
(A mourning Princeſs, and a train in tears) 


Ah why bas heav'n prolong'd this hated breath, ' WA 
555 Patient of horrors, to behold thy death? Mc 
mY * 
S BY 

* $43, Sinks my fad foul ah ren coal, 10 | 
| Ge. Ax ad alſo lola. Ades Los- . 
It is needleſs to obſerve to the reader with what a beautiful pat! wy 
the wretched father laments his ſon Hector: It is impoſſible 3 th 
to join with Priam in his ſorrows. But what I would chief E. 
point out to my reader, is the beauty of this — which is per ca 
ticularly .tender, and almoſt word for word th ſage, wn with that Y by 
the Patriarch Jacob; who upon a like occa ales out ap 
the ſame complaint, and tells his children, that if they dep hu 
him of his ſon Bem amin, they will __ down bis grey v. 
-with ——_ to the grave, A 
an 
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O Hector! late thy parent's pride and jay, _ 
he boaſt of nations! the defence of Trop? 43 
o whom. her {aſery and her fame the ow'd, 
er Chief, her Hero, and almoſt her God ! 

) fatal change! become ia one {ad day 
ſenſeleſs corſe! inaui mated clay 
But not $6 yet the fatal news had ſpread. 

o fair Andromache, of Hector dead; 

As yet no meſſenget. had tald his fute, 

Nor ev'n his ſtay without the Scan gute. 

Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, 

Penſive ſhe ply'd the melancholy loom: 0 5 

A growing work employ'd her fecret hours, 

Confus'dly gay with intermingled flow'rs. 

Her fair-hair'd handmaids heat the brazen urn, 

The bath preparing for ber Lord's return: 


». 363, @c.) The grief of Andromache, which is painted in 
the following part, is far beyond all the praiſes that can be 
given it; but I muſt take notice of one particular which ſhews' 
the great art of the poet. In order to make the wife of 
Hector appear yet more afflifted than his parents, he has taken 
care to encreaſe her affliction by ſurprize : It is finely prepared 
by the circuniſtances of her being retired to her innermoſt 
apartment, of her employment in weaving à robe for _ 
husband (as may be conjectur d from what the ſays afterward 
v. 657.) and of her maids preparing the bath for his return: 
All which (as the criticks obſerved) augment the forprize, 
r 


In 


In vain: Alas! her Lord returns no mote! + 
Unbath'd he lies, and bleeds along the ſhore! 
Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear, 

575 And all her members ſhake with ſudden fear; 

Forth from her iv'ry hand the ſhuttle falls. 
As thus, aſtoniſh'd, to her maids ſhe calls. 

Ah follow me! (ſhe\cry'd) What plaintive noiſe 
Invades my car? Tis ſure my mother's voice. 

580 My falt'ring knees their trembling frame deſert, 

A pulſe unuſual flutters ar my heart. A 
Some ſtrange diſaſter, ſome reverſe of fate 
(Ye Gods avert it) threats the Trojan ſtate. 
Far be the Omen which my thoughts ſuggeſt! - 

585 But much I fear, my Hefor's dauntleſs breaſt 
Confronts Achilles; chas'd along the plain, 1. ö 
Shut from our walls! I fear, I fear him lain 

Safe in the croud he ever ſcorn'd to wait, | 

And fought for glory in the jaws of fate: 

590 Perhaps that noble hear has coſt his breath, 

| Now quench'd for ever in the arms of death. 

/ She ſpoke; and furious, with diſtracted Pace, 
Fears in her heart, and anguiſh in her face, 

| Flies thro the dome, (the maids her ſteps purſue) 

595 And mounts the walls, and ſends around her view, 

SIM Too 
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Too ſoon her eyes the killing object found, 
The god- like Hector dragg'd along the ground. 

A ſudden darkneſs ſhades her ſwimming eyes: 

She faints, ſhe falls; her breath, her colour flies. 

do Her hair's fair ornaments, the braids that bound, 


The net that held them, and the wreath that crown'd, 


v. 600. Her bair's fair ornaments.) Euſftathius remarks, that 
in ſpeaking of Andromache and Hecuba, Homer expatiates upon 
the ornaments of dreſs in Andromache, becauſe ſhe was a beau- 
tiful young princeſs ; but is very conciſe about that of Hecuba, R 
becauſe ſhe was old, and wore a dreſs rather ſuitable to her age 
and gravity, than to her ſtate, birth, and condition. I cannot 
paſs over a matter of ſuch importance as a Lady's dreſs, without 
endeavouring to explain what ſort of heads were worn above 
three thouſand years ago. | | 

It is difficult to deſcribe r Bn; ornament men- 
tion'd by the poet, but I ſhall lay my female readers 
the Biſhop's explanation. The *Auxut was uſed, 73 TH; fu- 
Tpoodag M dam, that is, to tie backwards the hair 
that grew on the fore-part of the head: The Kere e was 
a veil of network that cover'd the hair when it was ſo ty'd : 
Avadicun was an ornament us'd xixaw Tep? TY; xpilkDuc 
&vaerv to tie backwards the hair that grew on the temples 3 
and the KpySewvov was a fillet, perhaps embroider'd with gold, 


(from the expreſſion of f A®po3iry) that bound the whole, 
and compleated the dreſs. | 


The Ladies cannot but be pleas'd to ſee ſo much learning and 
Greek upon this important ſubject. . 

Homer is in nothing more excellent than in that diſtinction of 
characters which he maintains through his whole poem: What 
Ardromache here ſays, cannot be ſpoken properly by any but 

. Andromache : There is nothing general in ber forrows, nothing 
£ that can be transfer'd to another character: The mother la- 
ments the ſon, and the-wife weeps over the busband, 


- 
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The veil and diadem, flew far away ; 
(The gift of Venus on her bridal day) 
Around, a train of weeping ſiſters ſtands, 

605 To raiſe her ſinking with aſſiſtant hands. 
Scarce from the verge of death recall'd, again 
She faints, or but recovers to complain. 

O wretched husband of a wretched wife! 
Born with one fate, to one unhappy life! 

| G10For ſure one ftar its baneful beam diſplay'd 
On Priam's roof, and Hippoplacia's ſhade. 
From diff rent parents, diff rent climes we came, 
At diff rent periods, yet our fate the fame! | 
Why was my birth to great Aztion ow d, 

615 And why was all that tender care beſtow'd ? 
Would I had never been O thou, the ghoſt. 
Of my dead husband ! miſerably loſt! 

Thou to the diſmal realms for ever gone! 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone! 

620 An only child, once comfort of my pains, 
Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 

No more to {mile upon his Sire! no friend 
To help him now! no father to defend! 


For ſhould he 'ſcape the ſword, the common doom, 


625 What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to come? 


Ev'n 
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Ev'n from his own paternal roof expell'd, e 
Some ſtranger plows his patrimonial field, 

The day, that to the ſhades the father ſends, 

Robs the fad orphan of his father's friends: 


zo He, wretched outcaſt of mankind! appears 


For ever ſad, for ever bath d in tears; 
Amongſt the happy, unregarded he, 
Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee, 


= 


v. 628. The day, that to the ſhades," &c,], The following 
verſes, which ſo finely deſcribe the condition of an orphan, have 
been rejected by ſome ancient criticks : It is a proof there were 
always criticks of no manner of taſte ; it being impoſſible any 
where to meet with a more exquiſite paſſage. I will venture to 
ſay, there are not in all Homer any lines more worthy of him: 
The beauty of this tender and compaſſionate image is ſuch, that 
it even makes amends for the many cruel ones, with which the 
Iliad is too much ftained. Theſe cenſurers imagined this de- 
ſcription to be of too abje and mean a nature for one of the 
quality of Afyanax ; but had they confidered (ſays Euftathins) 
that theſe are the words of a fond mother who fear'd every thing 
for her ſon, that women are by nature timorous, and think all 
misfortunes will happen, becauſe there is a poſſibility that they 
may; that Andromache is in the very height of her ſorrows, in 
the inſtant ſhe is ſpeaking ; I fancy they would have alter'd 
their opinion. 

It is undoubtedly an aggravation to our misfortunes when 
they fink us in a moment from the higheſt flow. of proſperity to 
the loweſt adverſity : The Poet judiciouſly makes uſe of this cir- 
cumſtance, the more to excite our pity,” and introduces the mo- 
ther with. the utmoſt tenderneſs, lamenting this reverſe of for- 
tune in her ſon ; chang'd all at ence into a ſlave, a beggar, an 
orphan! Have we not examples in our own times of ſuch u 
232 whoſe condition renders this of Afyanax but too pro- 

e 
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While thoſe his father's former bounty fed, 
635 Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread: 
The kindeſt but his preſent wants allay, 

To leave him wretched the ſucceeding day. 
Frugal compaſſion! Heedleſs they who boaſt 
Both parents ſtill, nor feel what he has loſt, 

640 Shall cry, © Be gone! thy father feaſts not here: 
The wretch obeys, retiring with a tear. 
Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 
To my {ad foul Aſtyanax appears! 

Forc'd by repeated inſults to return, 

646 And to his widow'd mother vainly mourn. 

He, who with tender delicacy bred, 

With, Princes fported, and on dainties fed, 

And when ſtill ev'ning gave him up to reſt, \ 

Sunk ſoft in down upon the nurſe's breaſt, 

650 Muſt—ah what muſt he not? Whom lion calls 

Aſyanax, from her well-guarded walls, 


* 


' * 


V. 647. On dais ies fed.] Tt is in the Greet, © Who upoa 

76 his father's knees us'd to eat marrow and the fat of ſh 
This would-ſcem groſs if it were literally tranſlated, but it is a 
figurative expreſſion 3 in the ſtyle of the orientals, marrow and 
fatneſs are taken for whatever is beſt, tendereſt, and moſt deli- 
cious. Thus in Fob xxi. 24. Viſcera ejut plena ſunt  adipe 
medullis offa ejus irrigantur, And xxxvi. 16. Nenuirr autem menſat 
ruge erit plena pinguedine, In Fer. xxxi. 14. God ſays, that he: 
will ſatiate the ſoul of the prieſts with fatneſs. Incbriabs ani - 
FFF 
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Is now that name no more, unhappy boy ! 
Since now no more the father guards his Trey. 
But thou, my Hector, ly'ſt expos'd in air, 

5 Far from thy parent's and thy conſort's care, 
Whoſe hand in vain, directed by her love, 
The martial ſcarf and robe of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be theſe a prey, 
Uſeleſs to thee, from this accurſed day! 

o Yet let the facrifice at leaſt he paid, 
An honour to the living, not the dead! 

So ſpake the mournful dame: Her matrons hear, 

Sigh back her Gghs, and anſwer tear with tear. 


y. 657. The martial ſcarf and robe of triumph wove.] This 
idea == naturally offers itſelf to a woman, who — * to 
herſelf the body of her husband daſh'd to pieces, and all his 
limbs dragg'd upon the ground uncover d; and nothing is more 
proper to excite pity. Tis well known that it was anciently the 
cuſtom among princeſſes and great ladies to have large quantities 
of ſtuffs and moveables. This proviſion was more neceſſary in 
thoſe times than now, becauſe of the great conſumption made of 
them on thoſe occaſions of mourning. Dacier. 

I am of opinion that Homer had a farther view in expatiating 
thus largely upon the death of Hector. Every word that Hecuba, 
Priam, and Andromache ſpeak, ſhews us the importance of Hee- 
tor : Every word adds a weight to the concluding- attion of the 
poem, and at the ſame time repreſents the ſad effects of the An- 
ger of Acbillis, which is the ſuhject of it, | 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Cuittss and the idons do honours to the 
al feaſt he re- 


of Patroclus. er the funer 
tires to wW ſea-ſhore, aue falthe aſleep, the ghoſt of his 
friend appears to bim, and demands the rites of burial; 
the next morning the ſoldiers are ſent with mw and 
waggons to fetch wood for the pyre. The funeral 
and the o ing their hair to ** dead. Achi 


2 


fices ſeveral Animals, and laſily, twelve Trojan captives 


at the pile, then ſets fire to it, He pays libatians to the 
winds, which (at the inflance of Iris) riſe and raiſe the 
flames. When the pile has burn'd all night, they gather 
he bones, place them in ay urn of and raiſe the 
tomb. Achilles inſtitutes the finer 
riot-race, the jight of the Cæſtus, the wreſtling, the 
race, the ſingle combate, the Diſcus, the ſhooting 
arrows, the darting the javelin: The various deſcript 
— 


which, and eb VArious 3 of the wer 
2755 make the great the book. a 
Karma day: The night fulldwing, 
1 e to Achilles: The ont and 


In this book ends t 
the ghoſt of Patroclus 4 

the timber for the pile; 
the two and thirtieth in Genie i and the three and 


. thirtiath day is employ 


thirtieth in the games, The ſcene is — 1 on the * 


ſhore, 


/ 


THE 


games: 2 
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nus humbled in\the duſt, the penſive 
eee eee 
Ties the ad city moura'd her hero ls. 
Thr / Gitd with dad, and block with gore, | | 


Lies on broad HeHleſpone's reſounding ſhore: | 


The 


® This, and the following book, which contain. the deſerip- 
tion of the funeral of Patroclut and other matters reliving' to 
Hector, are undoubtedly ſuper-added to the grand cataſtrophe 
of the poem; for the ſtory is compleatly finiſh'd with the death 
of that hero in the twenty-ſecond book. — criticks 


have been of opinion, 9 1 
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5 The Grecian be their ſhips; and clear the nd. 


AI. but the martial Myrmidonian band: 
Theſe, yet aſſembled great Achilles holds, 
And the ſtern e of his mind unfolds. 


th + 


It. Nini doſes the whole debe bf aQton with the 8 ee 
70 Turnus, and leaves the reſt to be imagin'd by the mind of 
the reader: He does not draw the picture at full length, but 
- . GeBneates it ſo far, that we cannot fail of wy 177g bo wager 
draught. There is however one thing to be favour of 
Homer, which may perhaps juſtif 4 him in his method, that 
What he undertook to paint was the Anger of Achilles: And 
d that Anger does not die with Hector, but perſecutes his very | 
remains, fo the Poet ſilt keeps up to his ſubject; nay, it ſeems 
to require that he ſhould carry down the relation of that re- 
ſentment, which is the foundation of his poem, till it is fully 
— 2 And as this ſurvi ves Hector, and 7 * the poet an 
opportunity of fill ſhewing many fad effects of Aebiller's , 
the two following books may be thywght not to be excreſcenciea, 
— eſſential to the Poem. 

Virgil had been inexcuſable had he trod in Homer's foot- 
; for it is evident that the fall of Turnus, by giving - 
neas 2 full power over Italy, anſwers the whole defign and in- 
tention of the poem; had he gone | farther; he had 8 

his mark: And tho Homer proceeds after Hect er's death, yet 
the ſubject is ill the Anger of Achilles. 
We, are now paſt the war, and violence of the Vic, the 
| ſcehes: of blood ae "cloſed during the reſt of the po; we 
may look back with a pleafing kind of horroyr upon the An- 
ger of Achilles, and ſee what dire effects it has wrought in the 
compaſs of nineteen days : Troy and Greece are both in mourn- 
| ing for it, Heaven and Earth, Godv and Men, hate fuffer'd 
ia the conflict. The reader ſeems landed upon the ſhore af- 
ter a violent ſtorm ; and has leiſure to ſurvey the conſequen- 
ces of the tempeſt, and the wreck occafion'd by the former 
eommotions, Trey weeping for Hector, ant Gretce' for Patroctus, 
Our paſſions have been in an gitation fince the -opening cf 
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b the poem; wherefore the „ like ſome great maſter in mu- 
n melts - his readers into tendernefs 
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Not yet (my brave companions of the war) 


o Releaſe your ſmoaking courſers from the car; 


ut, with his chariot each in order led, 
Perform due honours to Patraclus dead. 
E'er yet from reſt or food we ſeek relief, 
Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 


5 The troops obey'd; and thrice in order led 


(Achilles firſt) their courſers round the dead; 
And thrice their ſorrows and laments renew 3 
Fears bathe their arms, and tears the ſands bedewe. . 


For 


y. 18, Tears bathe their arms, and tears the ſands bedery, 
—_—_— Thetis aids cbeir woe 

It is not eaſy to give a reaſon why Tberis ſhould be ſaid to ex- 
cite the grief of the Myrmidons and of Achilles; it had ſeem'd 
more natural for the mother to have compos d the — of 
the ſon, and reftor'd his troubled mind to tranqui 

But ſuch» a procedure would have outrig'd the c aracter of 
Achilles, who is all along deſcrib'd to be of ſuch a violence 
ef temper, that he is not eaſy to be pacify'd at any time, 
much leſs upon ſo great an incident as — death of his friend 
Patroclus, Perhaps the Poet made uſe of this fiction in ho- 
nour of Achilles; he makes every paſſion of his hero conſi 
derable, his ſorrow as well as anger is EP and he can- 
not grieve but. a ; Goddeſs attends bim, —_ e 
wee 
—— commentators fncy'd that Homer animates the 
ſands of the ſeas, and the arms of the Myrmidoas, and makes 
them ſenſible. of the loſs of Patroclus; the preceding words 
ſeem to ſtrengthen. that opinion, becauſe the poet introduces 
a Goddeſs to raiſe the forrow. of the army. But Eufathius 
ſeems not to give into this conjecture, and I think very 
ciouſly ; for what relation is there between the ſands of the 
ſhores, and ths Joe or the Myrmidons ? It would have been 
14 "i 9 moos 
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For ſuch a warriour Therfs aids their woe, 5 
20 Melts their ſtrong hearts, and bids their eyes to flow: 
But chief, Pelides: thick-ſucceeding fighs 

Burſt from his heart, and torrents from his eyes: 
His [laugtt'ring bands, yet red with blood, be lad 
On his dead friend's cold breaſt, and thus he ſaid. 


more poetical to have ſaid, the ſands and the rocks, than the 
ſands and the arms; but it is very natural to ſay, that the 
ſoldiers wept ſo bitterly, that their armour and the very ſands 
were wet with their tears. I believe this remark will. a 

very juſt by reading the verſe, with a comma after uU, 


. 


ae doo auabos deu oſo IF red xua, * '\ 
Adxpudi 


6 period will 
anſwer period in the Greek, and the ſenſe 22 be, 
dhe ſands were wet, and the arme were wet, the teark of 
the mourners. 

But however this be, there is a very remarkable in 
the run of the verſe in Homer, every word has a 


cadence, rnd the Poet hab wot! ei mais che fad "abs" the 


arms, but even his very verſe, to lament with Achilles, 
v. 23. His _—_ ought ring ring bands, red with blood, be laid 

d friends rea 
I could — paſs by this paſſage without obſ to my rea. 
der the great beauty of this epithet, &v3 g. An 
would have contented himſelf with ſaying, he laid 
upon the breaſt of Patroclus; but Homer knows how to 
raiſe the moſt trivial circumſtance, and by adding this one 
word, he laid his deadly hands, or his murderous hands, he fills 
our minds with great ideas, and by a ſingle epithet recalls'to 
_ choughts al the noble achievements of drones 


25 


30 


35 


—— r 2 LL 
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25 All hail, Patroclu#? let thy honour d-ghoſt + | 
Hear, and rejoice on Plato's dreary coaſt; 
Behold! chiller? promiſe is compleaty ; 
The bloody Heffer ſtretch'd before thy feet.. - | 
Lo! to the dogs his carcaſs; reſign. + 
30 And twelye fad victims of the Trojan. line 
Sacred to vengeance, inſtant ſhall expire, 
Their lives effus d around thy fun ral pyre. 
| Gloomy, be faid, and (horrible to view) 
Before the bier the bleeding Hector threw, _ 
35 Prone on the duſt. The Myrmidens around 
Unbrac'd their armour, and the ſeeds unbound, . 
All to Achilles fable ſhip repair, 
Frequent and full, the genial feaſt to ſhare. 
Now from the well-fed ſwine black ſmokes aſpire, , 
o The briſtly victims hiſſing o'er the fire; 
The huge ox bellowing falls; wich feebler cries 
Lxpires the goat; the ſheep in filence dies. 
Around the hero's proſtrate body flow'd 
In one promiſcuous ſtream, the reeking blood. 


* 


* 


— 
. 


N All ba Patrochns, C.] There is in this 
of . bolt of Pa „a ſort of ſavageneſe, and 


to the 
re of ſoftneſs 55 — which are highly conforms 


And 


his character D 
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4% And now a band/of 4rgive Monarchs brings 
The glorious: Victor to the King of Kings. 
From his dead friend the penſive warriour went. 
With ſteps unwilling, to the regal tent. | 

Th' attending heralds, as by office bound, 

50 With kindled flames the tripod · vaſt farround 5 —=— '' 
To cleanſe his conqu ring hands from hoſtile gore, 
They urg'd in vain ; the chief refus'd, and ſwore. 

No drop ſhall touch me, by almighty Four? | | 
| The firſt and greateſt of the Gods above! 

55 Till on the pyre I place thee; till 1 reer 
The erally mound, and clip thy ſacred hair. ay the : 
Some eaſe at leaſt thoſe pious rites may give, | | 
And ſooth my forrows, while 1 bear to live, | \ . 
Howe er, reluctant as I am, 1 ſtay, enen 

60 And ſhare your feaſt; but, with the dawn of iy” 
© King of men!) it 'cliinds thy royal care, n * 
That Greece the warriour' bum pil na, = as | 


110 SA STS 


The cb. 

| This is conformable to the — of om of the orientals : Achilles 
will not be induc'd to watch, and afterw IN the 
ware, and ſleeps on the ground. 1 * is Jul that David 
mourns in the ſcriptures z he refuſes to waſh, or to take 15 
rxpaſt, but retires company, and lies upon the earth, 


Ci 4 


7 51. To nl bis ap. ring bands— —.— | 
[4 


| 
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And bid the foreſts fall: (Such rites are pad 
To heroes flumb'ring in eternal ſhade) 
Jas when his earthly part ſhall mount in fire, 


Let the leagu'd Gquadroae to their poſts iti. dax 
He ſpoke ; they hear him, and the word obey; 1 


The rage of hunger and of thirſt alla g. 
Then eaſe in ſleep the labours of the day. 
But great Pelides, ftretch'd along the ſhore 

Where daſh'4 on rocks the broken billows roar, 

Lies inty groaning; while on either hand 

The martial Myrmidons confus'dly ſtand : 
Along the graſs his languid members fall, 
5 Tird with his chaſe around the Trojan wall; 
Hufh'd by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 
At length he ſinks in the ſoft arms of ſleep. 
When, lo! the ſhade before his cloſing eyes | 88 
Bur Ie 


1 1 


5. 1 The gbeſ of Patroclus.) Homer has intratue's into the 
former parts of the poem the perſonages of Gods and Goddeſſes 
from heaven, and of Furies from hell: He embelliſhed it 
with ornaments from earth, ſea, and air; and he here opens 
a new fcene, and brings to the view a ghoſt, the ſhade of the 
departed friend: By theſe methods he diverfifies his poem with 
new and farprizing circumſtances, and awakens the attention 
of the reader ; at the fame time he very poetically adapts his 
janguage to 8 circumſtances of this 7555 Patroclus, and 

us — that Nr Wan 
n of ſeparate 


In 


- 
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70 ln the fame robe he living wore, he came, | 
In ſtature, voice, "and pleaſing look, the fame. 
The form familiar hover'd o'er his head, hoe. 
And fleeps Achilles (thus the phantom faid) 
Sleeps' my Achilles, his Patroclus dead? 71 
5 Living, 1 ſeem d his deareſt, tend reſt care, 
But now forgot, L wander in the air: 

Let my pale corſe the rites of burial know, 

And give me entrance in the realms below:: 

Till then, the ſpirit finds no- reſting place, ? 
90 But here and there th' unbody'd ſpectres chace 
The vagrant dead around the dark abode,. 
Forbid to croſs th' irremeable flood. 


. | N . | 
Forbid to ero "Y irremeable floed. ] It was the common 
2 N of the 12 751 that the 25 of thee rted were not 


itted into the number of the happy ti eir bodies had 
receiv d the funeral rites; they ſuppos d Ars tt e them 


 wander'd an hundred years before they were wafted over the 
infernal river: Virgil perhaps had this paſſage of Homer in hie 


view in the Gxth- LE neis, at leaſt he coincides with his ſenti 
— concerning the Rate of the departed ſouls, | 


- Bac omnis, quam cernis inops inhuma turba e: 
Mee ripas 2 borrendas, nec rauca 2 5 
Tranſportare pris, quam ſedibus ofſa quierunt 3 
 '-»Centum errant anno, wolitantque har littora careum . 8 
Tun demum admiſi fag na exoprata iet. , 


Jt, was during this interval, between death . e 0 5 
Funeral, that they ſoppoy 'd bg eaten bars.” 


—_ —— 
- N . 
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Now give thy hand; for to the farther ſhore 

When once we paſt, the foul retains no more. 
When once the laſt funercal flames aſcend, 

No more ſhall mect, Achilles and his friend, | 
No more our thoughts to thoſe we low d make known; 
Or quit the deareſt to converſe alone. 9 
Me fate has ſever'd from the ſons of earth, 
The fate fore-doom'd that waited from my birth: 
Thee too it waits q before the Trojan wall © 

Eon great and god-like thou art doom d to fall. 
Hear then; and as in fate and love we join, 
Ah ſuffer that ee men ene 


is 


ee lets m to men 3 therefore Fel hrs ITY 


9 


e KRa 

For the fuller 0 R 
acquainted with his notion of the ſtate of the ſoul after denth : 

He ſollow'd the philoſophy of the ARI, who ſuppar'd 

man ' to be of three parts, an intelligent 
i nice 

od v 

= 


cle for that * Bl and a body ; the mind Fi 
3 vehicle' I, image or foul, and the 
aa. The foul, in which the mind was lodg d, 
er reſemble the body in ſhape, magnitude, 
for being in the body as the ſtatue in its 
nals, 'Þ foo as it goes forth is properly the image of that 
7 which it was enclos'd t it was that a d to 
Acbilles, "#1 the full reſemblance of his friend Patroclus, Vid. 


Darier life of F 

does. ee E with bis. ] There is 
n a "hi whole ſpeech of Patrockes 3 

„n kind 


Atbilles with | 
reproaches, and — 2 


105 Together have we liv'd, together bred, 


110 Once more return It thou from the realms of night? 


bs, 


F 
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One houſe receiv d us, and one table ſed; 

That golden urn thy Goddeſe- mother gave, 0 of pe 

May mix our aſhes in one common grave. 
And is it thou? (he anſwers) to my ſight 


Oh more than brother ! Think each office paid, 
Whate'er can reſt a diſcontented ſhade ; == 
But grant one laſt embrace, unhappy boy! 
Afford at leaſt that melancholy joy. 


115 He aid, and with his longing arms efſayd MW 
In vain to graſp the vifionary ſhade; : 
Like a thin ſmoke he ſees the ſpirit fly, 


9 & H HK 


cauſe this apparition is an incident en 
other in the whole poem | 


» and conſe 
Hot have been ſatisfy'd with a curſory mention of it; 
ought it to be long, becauſe this would have been contrary 
the nature of ſuch apparitions, whoſe ſtay upon earth | has 
been deſcrib'd as very ſhort, and ly cannot 
a: > to uſe many words. | * | 
he circumſtance of being buried in the ſame urn, is entire» 
ly conformable to the eaſtern cuſtom ; There are inmamerable 
inftances in the ſcriptures of great perſonages buri . 
their fathers : So. Foſeph would not ſuffer his bones to reft in 
LEgypr, but commands his, to carry them into Canaan, 
ts the burying-place ef his father b. 


25 
83 88 
7 e ee £@, SS 


T 


Of golden fleep, and ſtarting from the ſands, 
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Confus'd he wakes ; amazement breaks the bands 


penſive he muſes with uplifted hand. 

'Tis true, tis certain; man, tho dead, retains 
Part of himſelf ; th' immortal mind remains: 
The form ſubſiſts, without tho body's aid, 
Aereal ſemblance, and an empty ſhade! 


Pe 


. , aid, 
oh 22 22 TM / 


The word of Homer are | 


ATtp Opives tn Ts mhprrave 


In which there ſeems to be a great difficulty; it being not en- 
ſy to explain how Achilles can ſay that the Ghoſt of his friend 
had no underſtanding, when-it had but og = made ſuch à ratio- 
nal and moving ſpeech ; eſpecially when the poet introduces 
=o OI with the very ſhape, air, and voice of Pa- 
troc 

But this paſſage will be clearly underftood, by explaining 
the notion which the ancients entertain'd of the ſouls of the 
departed, atcording to the fore-cited triple divifion of mind 
image, and body, They imagin'd that foul was not only 
ſeparated from the body at the oO death, but that there 
was a farther ſeparation of the or underftanding, from. its 
N or Sr wg fo that w en or or image of the 
body, was in hell, kde edv, or — might be in bea: 
ven : And that this is a true explication, n frogs « pally 
in the Odyſſey, book 11, Y. 600, _ 


To N ere detssuen Ble, Heasaelu s 0 
"E:3waov* kuTo; 33 ner dvd TOI borer 
Tirala iy dani, wat Tae: xaaAloÞupry * 


New [ the flrength Hereules bebold, 
« of tow "ring ſpectre 7 gigantick mold ; 


= 
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This night my friend, ſo late in battel loſt, x 

stood at my fide, a penſive; plaintive ghoſt ; 7 

Kv'n now familiar; as in life, he me, A 

Alas how diffrent! yet bow like the Game! | | 
130 Thus while he ſpoke, each eye grew big with tears: 

And now the roſy- -finger'd morn appears, | 1 

Shews every mouruful face with tears verlpread, © 

And glares on the pale viſage of the dead. ls 

But Agamemnen,. as the rites demand. 4 
135 With mules and Wwaggont ſends a coſta handy 1 

To load the timber, and the pile to reirr. r! 


A charge ed o e ene 


dia 


tiers 4 N 2 


the God: : 
21% W be? n of the adies 


. He NeQur gaffe, i — bis joys 


By thi it appears that Homer r 

9 8 while his {:3wAoy, or image, was in hell : So that when 
ſecond ſeparation is made, the image or vehicle becomes 4 
thoughtleſs form. 

We have this whole doctrine very diſtinctiy deliver'd by 
Plutarch in theſe words: Man is a compound ſubje&t 3 but 
ier en the fs _ 

anding 18 gene 2 2 of the 3 * 9 
& indeed it as far exceeds the ſoul, 1 
ce the body. Now the ſoul, when "compounded with the — 
4c ſtanding, makes reaſon, and when compounded with the body, 
„„ paſſion : Whereof the one is the ſource or principle of pleaſure 
« or the other of vice or virtue. Man therefore proper- 
ce ly dies two deaths ; the firſt death makes him two of three, 
tc and the 4 ene e 

In the moon, Pit 
| l 
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Wich proper inſtruments they take the road.. 
Axes to cut, and ropes to ſling the load. 
Firſt march the heavy mules, ſecurely ſlow, 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go: 
Jumping 
„ Ge i SE nn 
The WP... the crighns of this whole paſſage are admira 


bly 
adapted to the. images the verſes convey to us. Every ear muſt * 
have felt the propriety of found in this Line, 


nnz & data, adralla, mhpak Tr NRHA v above 
That other in its kind is no leſs exact, 


Thuvov de Te) TJ & Aundhoa⸗ 


—— — 


* 


Diony ius of Halicarnaſſus has collected many inſtances of theſe 
ſorts of deauties in Homer. This deſcriptionof felling the foreſts, 
o excellent as it is, is comprehended in a few lines, which has 


left room for a larger and more particular one in Statius, one of 
[ie beſt (I think) in that author. 8 


m—C adit ardua fagus, 

Chaontumgue nemus, brumeque illaſa cupreſſus z 3 
Procumbunt piceee, flammis alimenta ſupremis, 
Ornique, liceeque trabes, metuandaque ſulco 
Taxus, & infandes belli\potura cruores 
Fraxinus, atque fitu non expugnabile robur : 
Hinc audax abits, & odora wwlnere pinus + 
Scinditur, acclinant intonſa cacumina terre 


Alnus amica. fretis, nec inhoſpita vitibus ulmus, cc. 


the rather eite this fine paſſage, becauſe I find it copied by 
vo of the greateſt poets of our own nation, Chaucer and 


dencer. The firſt d th mbly of "Fowols, the ſecond in his 
Fairy Queen, lib. 2. * Aﬀe ly of 2 | | 


* 


The 


* 
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Jumping, high o'er the ſhrubs, of the rough ground, 
Rattle the clatt'ring cars, and the ſhockr axles bound. 
But when arriv'd at Lass ſpreading woods, 

145 (Fair da, water'd with deſcending floods) 

Loud ſounds the axe, redoubling ſtrokes on ſtrokes ; 

On all fides round the Foreſt hurles her oaks 


Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown; 6 

Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, thunder down, 4 
150 The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar'd to burn; | 
And the flow mules the fame rough road return, F 

| ( 


The ſturdy woodmen equal burthens bore 1 
(Such charge was gyn em) to the Gndy hore; 
There on the ſpot which great Achille, ſhow'd, -* 

155 They cas'd their ſhoulders, and diſpos'd the load er 


Circling around the place, where times to come x 
Shall view Patroclu ind Achilles tomb. — 
| no 

| Ka 


The ſail ne, the pp — and . 
The filing 2 elm, the poplar never 22785 


The builder oak, ole ki foref all, 

The ine good for — 7 cypreſs funeral. 

The laurel, — 2 bty conguerors, . 

And poets ſag es: r tbat wweepeth fill, 

The willow, worn 4 Ferlerm paramours, 

—— — obedient to the bender 7 3 
be birch for ſhafts, the ſallow for the mil, 
The myrth, e a oh. bitter — 7 
- The warliks beech, the aſh for nothing il, 

The fruit I olive, and the plant ane round, 


The carver , the maple imward ſound, | 
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The hero bids his martial troops appear © | 
High on their .cars in all the pomp of war; 
Each in refulgent arms his limbs attires, | 
All mount their chariots, Combatants and Squires. | 
The chariots firſt proceed, a ſhining train 
Then clouds of fost that ſmoak along the plain 
Next theſe a melancholy band appear, 

Amidſt, lay dead Patroclus on the bier: 

Oer all the corſe their ſcatter'd locks they throw: 
Achilles next, oppreſt with mighty woe, 


X 
- 4 


supporting 


y. 160. Each in refulgent arms, &c.——1] "Tis not to be 
ſuppos'd that this was a general cuſtom uſed at all funerals ;z but 
Patroclus being a warriour, he is buried like a ſoldier, with mili- 
tary honours. Euftatbius. | 

v. 166. O'er all the corſe their ſeatter'd locks they threw, ] The 
cetemony of cutting off the hair in honour ot the dead, was practis'd 


not only among the Greeks, but alſo among other nations ; thus 
Satius Thebard, VI. 1 „ 1 


nge &pectore fuſam f 


Czlariem ferro nut, ſefiſque jacentis Faq 
Obnubit tenuia org cmi. 


This cuſtom is taken notice of in holy ſcripture : 'Zzekid de- 
cribing a great lamentation, ſays, They ſhall make themſelves ur- 
erly bald for thee, ch. xxvii. $. 31. I believe it was done not 
nly in token of ſorrow, but perhaps had a conceal'd meaning, 
lat as the hair was cut — 4, head, and was never more to be 
in'd to it, ſo was the dead for ever cut off from the living, ne- 
er more to return. | TY | | 
I muſt juſt obſerve that this ceremony of cutting off the hair 
74s not always in token of ſorrow j Lycophron in his Caſſandra, 
V. 976, deſcribing a general lamentation, ſays, 


KpaTog 
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e with his kinds the here's head, 
* Bends oer th' extended body of the dead. 
170 Patrocius decent, on th' appointed ground 
They place, and hcap the ſylvan pile around. 
But great Achilles ſtands apart in pray'r, 
And from his head divides the yellow hair ; 
Thoſe curling locks which from his youth he yow!'d, 
175 And facred grew to Sperchias honour'd flood: 
© Then 


Kpards & duupog vdr naratve O6By. 
A length of unſhorn bair adorn'd their backs, \ 


And that the ancients ſometimes had their hair cut = 
of joy, is evident from Juvenal Sar. 12. . 82. 


w——_—G dent ibi vertice raſe 
Garrula ſecuri narrare pericula naute. 


This dee eontroditien will be ſolv'd by having Kn 


ctices of different nations, If it wa 
For ung of any country to wear long hair, then the cutting it 1 0 
was a token of ſorrow; but if it was the cuſtom to wear fhort 
hair, then the letting it grow long and negleRting it, thew'd that 
ſuch people were mourners. 

v. 168. Supporting with bis bands the bero's bead.  Acbill 
follows the corpſe as chief mourner, and ſuſtains the head of his 
friend: This laſt circumſtance ſeems to by general z thus uri 
dus in the funeral of Rheſus, V. 886. 


Tis dee ue ans bedss J Bacnes, © | 
Tov ve63pyſ]ov iv 6p orv TEE id a 
- @opddyv Tie 3 | b * 


What God, O king, with bis hands ſupperee the leader the deceaſed! 
| . 175. Au. ſacrad grew to Sperehius bonour'd Had. It 5 


4, 
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Then ſighing, to the deep his looks he eaſt. 

And roll'd his eyes around the wat'ry. waſte. .,.  /-' 
Sperchins ! whoſe waves in mazy errours loſt 

Delightful roll along my native coaſt! — 


80 To whom we vainly vowyd, at our return, 


Theſe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn; 

Full fifty rams to bleed in fcrifice, | 
Where to the 'day thy filyer fountains riſe, © HEY 
And where in' ſhade of conſecrated bow'rs = 


85 Thy altars ſtand, perfum'd with native flow'rs! 


So vow'd my father, but he vow'd'in vain; 


No more Achilles ſees: his native plain; 


In that vain hope theſe hairs no longer grow, 
Patroclus beats them to the ſhades below. 


oo Thus o'er Patroclus while the hero pray d. 


On his cold hand the ſacred lock he laid. 


the cuſtom of the ancients not only to offer their own hair, but 
likewiſe to conſecrate that of their children to the river-gods of 
their country. This is, what Pauſamias ſhews in his Attics © 
Before you paſs the Cephiſa (ſays he) you find the tomb of The- 
cdorus, who auas the moſt excellent actor of bis time for tragedy ;, 
and on the banks you ſee two flatues, one of Mnefimachus, and 
the other of bis fon, cob cut off bis bair in honoar of the rivers ; 
for that this wat in all ages the cuſtom of the Greeks, may be 
inferr'd from Homer's poetry, where Peleus promiſes by a 

lemn verb to conſecrate to the river Sperchius the bair of bis ſon, 
if be returns ſafe from the Trojan war. This cuſtom was like- 
wiſe in Ægypt, where Pbileſtratus tells us, that Memos con- 
ſecrated his hair to the Nile. This practice of Achilles was 
imitated by Alexander at the funeral of Hepheftion, Spondanus. - 


; Vo L, VI. D 4 Once 


. 
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Once more afreſh the Grecian forrows flow: 
And now the Sun had fer upon their woe; 
But to the King of Men thus ſpoke the Chief. 
195 Enough, Atrides! give the troops relief: = 
Permit the mourning legions, to retire, | 
And let the chiefs alone attend the pyre; 
The pious care be ours, the dead to burn 
He ſaid: The people to their ſhips return: 
200 While thoſe deputed to interr the ſlain, 
Heap with a riſiag pyramid the plain. 
1 A hundred foot in length, a hundred wide, 
The growing ſtructure ſpreads on ev ry ſile/ 
High on the top the manly corſe they lay, | 
205 And well-fed ſheep, and fable oxen lay : 5 
Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 
And the pil'd victims round the body ſpread. 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil 41744 
- Suſpends around, low-bending o'er the pile. 
210 fea rightly courſers, with a deadly groan 
Poor forth their liyes, and on the pyre are thrown, 
Of nine large dogs, domeſtick at his board, 
Fall two, ſclected to attend their Lord, | 
Then laſt of all, and horrible to tell, mr 
215 82d aerifice! awelve Trojan-captives fell, 
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Oa theſe the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves, and joins them in one common blaze. 
Smbar d with the bloody rites, he ſtands on high, 
And calls the ſpirit with a dreadful cry. 
o All hail, Patroclus ! let thy vengeful ghoſt 
Hear, and exult on Pluto's dreary coaſt, 
Behold, Achilles promiſe fully paid, 
Twelve Tyojan heroes offer'd to thy Thade z 
But heavier fates on Hedor's corſe attend, 
5 Sav'd from the flames, for hungry dogs to rend. 
So ſpake he, threat ning: But the Gods made vain 
His threat, and guard inviolate the lain : 
Celeſtial Venus hover'd ofcr his head, 
And roſeate unguents, heav'aly: fragrance! ſhed ; 


y. 228. Celaſial Venus, &c.] Hemer has here introduc'd a 
ſeries of allegories in the compaſs of a few-lines: The body 
of Hector may be ſuppos'd to have continued beautiful even 
after he was ſlain ; and Yenus being the prefident of beauty, 
the Poet by a natural fiction tells us it was preſerv d by that 
goddeſs. | ; . 

Apallo's covering the body with a cloud is a very natural 
. — ; For the fun (fey Euftathius) has a double quality 
which produces contrary effects; the heat of it cauſes a we of 
neſs, but at the ſame time it exhales the vapours of the earth, 
from whence the clouds of heaven are fotm'd. This allego- 
ry may be founded upon truth; there might happen to be a 
cool ſeaſon while Hector lay unburied, and Apulo, or the Sun, 
raiſing clouds which intercept the heat of his beams, by a very 
eaſy fiction in poetry may be introduc' d in perſon to the 
body of- Hector. | 


52 She 
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230 She watch'd him all the night, and all the day, 
And drove the bloodhounds from their deſtin'd * 
Nor ſacred Phæbus leſs employ d his care; 

He pour'd around a veil of gather'd air, 

And kept the nerves undry d, the fleſh entire, 

235 Againſt the ſolar beam and Sirian fire. 

Nor yet the pile where dead Patroclus lies, 
Smokes, nor as yet the ſullen flames ariſe; 
But faſt beſide Achilles ſtood in pray'r, 
Invok'd the Gods whoſe ſpirit moves the air, 

240 And victims promis'd, and libations caſt, 

To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal blaſt: 
He call'd th' areal pow'rs, along the skies 
To breathe, and whiſper to the fires to riſe, 
The winged Iris heard the hero's call, 

245 And inſtant haſten'd to their airy hall, 

Where, in old Zephyr's open courts on high, | 

_ * Sate all the bluſt ring brethren of the sky. 

She ſhone amidſt them, on her painted bow; 
The rocky pavement glitter'd with the ſhowy. 

250 All from the banquet riſe, and each invites 
The various Goddeſs to partake the rites. 
Not ſo, (the dame reply'd) I haſte to go 
To facred Ocean, and the floods below: 


3 — Ev'a 
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Ew'n now our ſolemn hecatombs attend, Fr * 
55 And heav'a is feaſting on the world's green end, 
With righteous Z2hiops (uncorrupted train!) 
Far on th* extremeſt limits of the main. 
But Peleus fon intreats, with facrifice, 
The Weſtern Spirit, and the North to riſe; 
go Let on Patroclus pile your blaſt be driv'n, 
And bear the blazing honours high to heavn. 
Swift as the word, ſhe vaniſh'd from their view ; 
Swift as the word, the Wind: tumultuous flew; 


Forth 


v. 263. The allegory of the winds.) A poet ought to expreſs 
nothing vulgarly ; xd Bir no — ever treſpaſs d leſs againſt 
this rule than Homer ; the fruitfulneſs of his invention is con- 
tinually raifing incidents new and ſurpriſing, Take this paſſage 
out of its poetical dreſs, and it will be no more than this: A 


ſtrong gale of wind blew, and ſo increaſed the flame that it ſoon 


conſum'd the pile. But Homer introduces the Gods of the winds 
in perſon: And Iris, or the rainbow, being (as Euflathius ob- 
ſerves) a ſign not only of ſhowers, but of winds, he makes them 
come at her ſummons. | "IB 

Every clxcumſtance is well adapted: As ſoon, as the winds 
ſee Iris, they riſe ; that is, when the rainbow appears, the wind 
riſes : She refuſes to ſit, and immedlately returns ; that is, the 
raiabow is never ſeen long at one time, but ſoon appears, and 
ſoon vaniſhes : She returns over the ocean; that ts, 4 4 bow is 
compos'd of waters, and it would have been an unnatural fiction 
to have deſcrib'd her as paſſing by land; oP ; 

The winds are all together in the cave of Zephyrus, whick 
may imply that they were there as at their general rende vous 3 
or that the nature of all the winds is the ſame; or that the 
weſtern wind is in that country the moſt conſtant, and con- 
ſequently it may be faid 9 at ſuch ſeaſons all the winds 

3 are 


LL 


= 
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Forth burſt the ſtormy band with thund'ring roar, 
265 And heaps'on heaps the clouds are toſt before: - 
To the wide main then ſtooping from the skies, 

The heaving deeps in wat'ry mountains riſe: 
Troy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 
Till on the pile the gather'd tempeſt falls, 
270 The ſtructure erackles in the roaring fires, = 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires· 
All night Achilles. hails Patroclus' ſoul, = 
With large libation from the golden bowl. 
As a poor father helpleſs and undone, 
275 Mourns o'er the aſhes of an only ſon, 
Takes a fad pleaſure che laſt bones to burn, | 


And pour in tears, cer yet they cloſe the urn. 


So ftay'd Achilles, circling round the ſhore, R 
So watch'd the flames, till now they flam'd no more, 


are aſſembled in one corner, or ies with 2 rut. 
eit will not enter the cave: It is the nature of the rainbow 
to be ſtreteh d entirely upon the ſurface, and therefore this fie · 
agreeable to reaſon. 
When Iris Iris ſays that the Gods are partaking hecatombs in 2 
Fay <p 4, It is to be remember d that he Gods are repreſented there 
firſt book, before the ſcenes of war were open d; and now 


1 are cloſed, they return — Euſfat bin. T bus 


Homer makes the anger of his hero ant, that it rouz'd 
heaven to arms, and now when Wr 4 ppeas'd, Achilles as 


| nene - 
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o Twas when, emerging thro the ſhades of night. Ph 
The morning planet told th! approach of lights! 
And faſt behind, Auroras warmer: ray 
Oer the broad ocean pour d: the golden day: 
Then ſunk the blaze, the pile uo longer bura'd, 
5 And to their caves the whiſtling #iuds return d: 
Acroſs the Thracian ſeas their courſ they bore; 
The ruffled ſeas beneath their paſſage roar. 
Then parting from the pile he ceasd to weep, 
And ſunk to quiet in th' embrace of ſleep, 
Exhauſted with his grief: Meanwhile-the-croud 
Of thronging Greclan : round Achilles ſtood ; 
The tumult wak'd him: From his eyes he ſhoolt 
Vawilling ſlumber, and the chiefs beſpoke. 
ve Kings and Princes of th' Achaian name! 
5 Firſt let us quench the yet remaining flame 
With fable wine; then, (as the rites direct, 
The hero's bones with careful view ſelect: 
(Apart, and eaſy to be known they lie, 
Amidſt the heap, and obvious to the eye: 
do The reſt around the margins will be ſeen, | 
Promiſcuous, ſteeds, and immolated men) 
Theſe wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare; 
And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe with ere: 
D:+4- There 


— — 
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There let them reſt, with decent honour laid, 

305 Till I ſhall follow to th' infernal ſhade. | 
Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 

A common ſtructure on the humble ſands ; | 

Hereafter Greece ſome nobler work may raiſe, 

And late poſterity record our praiſe. 

310 The Greeks obey; where yet the embers glow, 5 


25 


| 


Wide o'er the pile the fable wine they throw, 
And deep ſubſides the aſhy heap below. 
Next the white bones his fad companions place 
With tears collected, in the golden vaſe. 
315 The facred relicks to the tent they bore; 9 
The urn a veil of linen cover d oer. | 
That done, they. bid the ſepulchre aſpirs, 
And caſt the deep foundations round the pyrez - | 
High in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed : 
320 Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead. j" | 0 
The ſwarming populace the chief detains, 
And leads amidſt a wide extent of plains 5 


Then 


V. 308. Hereafter Greece a nobler pile ſhall raiſe.] We ſee how 
Abilles conſults his own glory; the defire of it prevails over 
his tenderneſs for Patroclus, and he will not permit any man, 
not even his belov'd Patroclus,, to ſhare any equality of honovr 
with himſelf, even in the grave. Euſtatbius. T7” 

v. 321. The games for Patroclus.] The conduct of Hemer in 


n g upon the games at the funeral of Patroclus is very 
judicious : 


2 2.9% 
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There plac'd em round: Then from the ſhips proceed 
A train of oxen, mules, and ſtately ſteeds, 


25 Vaſes and Tripods, for the fun'ral games, a 


Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 
Firſt ſtood the prizes to reward the force 

Of rapid racers in the duſty courſe. 

A woman for the firſt, in beauty's bloom, 


zo Skill'd in the needle, and the lab ring loom; 


judicious : There had undoubtedly been ſuch honours paſd to 
ſeveral heroes during this war, as appears from a paſlage in 
the ninth book, where Agamemnon to enhance the value of 
the horſes which he offers Ach:/les, ſays, that any perſon would 
be rich that had treaſures equal to the value of the prizes they” 
had won; which races muſt have been run during the ſiege: 
For had they been before it, the horſes would now have been 
too old to be of any value, this being the tenth year of the 
war. But the poet paſſes all thoſe games over in filence, 
and reſerves them for this ſeaſon 3 not only in honour of Pa- 
troclus, but alſo of his hero Achilles ; who exhibits games to a 
whole army; great generals are candidates for the prizes, and 
he himſelf fits the judge and arbitrator : Thus in peace as well 
as — the poet maintains the ſuperiority of the character of A- 
ebille, . | 

But there is another reaſon why the poet deferr'd to relate 
any games that were exhibited at any preceding funerals : The 
death of Patroclus was the moſt eminent period; and conſe- 
quently the moſt proper time for ſuch games. 

'Tis farther obſervable, that he chuſes this «peculiar ' time 
with great judgment. When the fury of the war rag'd, the 
army could not well have found leifure for the games, and 
they might have met with interruption from the enemy: But 
Hector being dead, all Trey is in confuſion : They are in too 


great a. conſternation to make any attempts, and therefore the 


poet could not poſſibly have choſen a- more happy opportunity. 
TSuſtathius, 78 
D's And 
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And a large vaſe, where two bright handles riſe, 
Of twenty meaſures its capacious ſize. 
The ſecond victor claims a mare unbroke, 
Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke : 
335 The third, a charger yet untouch'd by flame ; 55 
Four ample meaſures held the ſhining frame: 
Two golden talents for the fourth were plac d; 
An ample double bowl contents the laſt. 
Theſe in fair order rang'd upon the plain, 
340 The hero, riſing, thus addreſt the train. 60 
Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks! decreed 
To the brave rulers of the racing ſteed; 
Prizes which none beſide our ſelf could gain, 
Should our immortal courſers take the plain; 
345 (A race unrivall'd, which from Ocean's God 
Peleus receiv'd, and on his ſon beſtow'd.) 
Bur this no time our vigour to diſplay, . 
Nor ſuit with them, the games of this fad day i 
Loſt is Patroclus now, that wont to deck 
350 Their flowing manes, and fleck their gloſſy neck. 
| 1 


| 


y. 349. Loft 1: Patroclus now, &c, I am not ignorant that 
Hamer has frequently been blamed for ſuch little digrefſions 
as theſe 3 in this paſſage he gives us the genealogy of bis 
horſes, which he has frequently told us in the Provedlng Pare 
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Sad, as they ſhar'd in human grief, they ſtand, 
And trail thoſe graceful honours on the ſand! 
Let others for the noble task prepare, 
Who truſt the courſer, and the flying car. 
55 Fir'd at his word, the rival racers riſe; 
But far the firſt, Eumelus hopes the prize, 
Fam'd thro Pieria for the fleeteſt breed, 
And'skill'd to manage the high-bounding ſteed. 
With equal ardor bold Tydides ſwell'd 
60 The ſteeds of Tros beneath his yoke compell'd, 
(Which late obey'd the Dardan chief's command, 
When ſcarce à God redeem'd him from his hand) 
Then Menelaiis his Podargus brings, 
And the fam'd courſer. of the King of Kings: 


| = 

of the poem. But Eufarbins juſtifies bis conduct, and ſays that 
it was very proper to commend the virtue of theſe horſes u 
this occafion, when horſes were to contend for victory : At the 
ſame time be takes an 1 to make an honourable men- 
ties, oy friend Patroclus, in whoſe” honour theſe games were 

It may be added as a farther juſtification of Hemer, that this 
laſt circumſtance is very natural: Acbiller, while he commends' 
his horſes, remembers how careful Patrochus had been of them: 
His love for his friend is ſo great, that the minutꝭſt circumſtance / 
recall him to his mind; and ſuch little digreſſions, ſuch avora- 
tions of thought as theſe, very naturally proceed from the over- 
flows of love and ſorrow, | 


Ds | | Whony 
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365 Whom rich Echepolus, (more rich than brave) : ; 
To 'ſcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 25 | 
(Zthe her name) at home to end his days, 
Baſe wealth preferring to eternal praiſe. | 
Next him Antilochus demands the courſe, x 5 
370 With beating heart, and chears his Pylian horſe. 
Experienc'd Nefor gives his ſon the reins, | 
Directs his judgment, and his heat reftrains ; 

Nor 


». 365. Whom rich Echepolus, poles, One would think thay 
Ag amemnon might be accus'd of avarice, in diſpenſing with a 
man from going to the war for the ſake of a horſe ;' but Arifoelr 

well obſerves, that this prince is praiſe-worthy for having 
preferr'd a horſe to a perſon ſo cowardly, and ſo uncapable of ſer- 
vice. It may alſo be conjectur'd from this paſſage, that even 
in thoſe elder times it was the cuſtom, that thoſe who were wil- 
ling to be excus'd from the war, ſhould give either a horſe or 


man, and. often both. Thus Scipio going ro Africa order'd the 


S:cilians either to attend him, or to give him horſes or- men: 
And Agefilans being at Epheſus, and wanting cavalry, made a 
proclamation, that the, rich men who would not ſerve in the 


War ſhould be diſpens'd with, provided they furgiſh'd a man and 


a horſe in their ſtead: In which, ſays Plutarch, he wilely fol- 
 Jlow'd the example of king Agamemnon, who excus'd a very rich 


coward from ſerving in perſon, for a preſent of a good mare. Ex-. 


ftathius. Dacier, | | 

V. 371. Experienc'd Neſtor, c.] The poet omits no oppor- 
tunity of paying bonour to his old favourite Neffor, and I think 
he is no where more particularly complemented than in this book. 
His age had diſabled him from bearing any ſhare in the games 3 
and yet he artfully introduces him not as a mere ſpectator, but as 
an actor in the ſports. Thus he as it were wins the prize for An- 
ri locus, Antriochus wins not by the ſwiftneſs of his horſes, but 
by the wiſdom of Neſtor. ; 
This fatherly tenderneſs is wonderfully natural: We zo 


KK ww rH. 
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Nor idly warns the hoary fire, nor hears 00 daß 
The prudent ſon with unattending ears. 
75 My ſon! tho' youthful ardour fire thy breaſt,” 
The Gods have lov'd thee; and with arts have blett: | 
Neptune and Fove on thee conferr'd the skill, 
Swift round the goal to- turn the flying wheel! 
To guide thy conduct, little precept needs . 
o But low, and paſt their vigour, are my ſteeds. 
Fear not thy rivals, tho' for ſwiftneſs known, 
Compare thoſe rivals judgment, and thy own: 
It is not ſtrength, but art, obtains the prize; 
And to be ſwift is les than to be wiſe: 
5 Tis more by art, than force of num'rous ſtrokes, 
The dext'rous woodman ſhapes the ſtubborn oaks; 
By art the pilot, thro” the boiling deep 
And bowling tempeſt, ſtears the fearleſs ſhip; 


him in all imaginable inquietude and concern for his ſon z 
he comes to the barrier, ſtands beſide the chariot, animates 
his ſon by his praiſes, and directs him by his leflons: You - 
think the old man's ſoul mounts on the chariot with his 
Antilochus, to partake the ſame dangers, and 'run the fame 
career. 4 - . * 
Nothing can be better adapted to the character than this 
ſpeech 3 be expatiates upon the advantages of wiſdom over 
ſtrength, which is a tacit complement to himſelf: And had 
there been a prize for wiſdbm, undoubtedly the old man would 
have claim'd it as his right, Eufathius, 


And 


* 
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And 'tis the artiſt wins the glorious courſe, 
390 Not thoſe, who truſt: in chariots, and in horſe. 
In vain, unskilful to the goal they ſtrive, 
And ſhorty or wide, th' ungovern d courſer drive: 
While wich ſure skill, tho! with inferiour ſeeds, 
The knowing racer to his end proceeds; 
395 Fix d on the goal his eye fore - runs the courſe, 
And now contracts, or now extends the rein, 
Obſerving ſtill the foremoſt on the plain. 
Mark then the goal, tis eaſy to be found; 
48600 Von' aged trunk, a cubit from the ground; 
Of ſome once · ſtately oak the laſt remains, 
Or hardy fir, unperiſh'd. with the rains. 
Inclos d with ſtones conſß icuaus from afar, | 
And round, a eircle for the wheeling, ca. 
405 (Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to grace; 
Or then, as now, the limit of a race) 
bear cloſe to this, and warily proceed, 
A liale bending to the lefr hand ſeed 3 
But urge the right, and give him all the reins; 
410 While thy ſtrict hand his fellow's head reſtrains, 
And turns him ſhort; till, doubling as they roll, 
The Wheels zound nayes appear to bruſh the goal, 


| 
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Yet 
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Yet (not to break the car, or lame the horſe) 
Clear of the tony . heap direct the courſe; 
15 Leſt thro? incaution failing, thou may'ſt. be 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. 
So ſhalt thou paſs the goal, ſecure of mind, 
And leave unskilful ſwiftneſs far. behind. 
Tho' thy fierce rival drove the matchleſs ſteed 
o Which bore Adraſtus, of celeſtial breed; 
Or the fam'd race thro? all the regions known, 
That whirl'd the car of proud Leomedon. —_ 
Thus, (nought unſaid) the much- adviſing fage 
Concludes; then ſate, ſtiff with unwieldly _— 
« Next bold Meriones was ſeen to riſe, 
The laſt, but not leaſt ardent for the prize. 
They mount their ſeats; the lots their place diſpoſe z 
(Roll'd in his helmet, theſe Achilles throws.) | 
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had a great advantage of the. other chario- 
not, why ſhould Achilles caſt lots? Madam 
opinion that they all ſtood a-breaſt at the bar» 
t the would ſtill have a ſufficient advantage, 
nearer the bound, and ſtood within the reſt ; here 

muſt take a larger circle, and ccnſequently 


a greater compaſs of grougg, — 
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Young Neflor leads the r race: ' Eumeles then; 
430 And next, the brother of the King of men: 

Thy lot, Meriones, the fourth was caſt ; 

And, far the braveſt, Diomed, was laſt. 

They ſtand in order, an impatient train ; 

Pelides points the barrier on the plain, 1 
435 And ſends before old Phani to the place, 

To mark the racers, and to judge the race. 

At once the courſers from the barrier bound; 

The lifted ſcourges all at once reſound ; 

Their heart, their eyes, their voice, they ſend before 3 
440 And up the champain thunder from the ſhore: 


f 


plac'd as an inſpector of the race, that is, ſays Zuſftachiat, be 
. to make report whether they had obſerv'd the laws of the 
race in their ſeveral turnings. 
Sopbecles obſerves the ſame method with Hemer in relition w 
the lots and inſpectors, in his Electra. 


Oi MT ſi. Beef; 
Kaypors L xa? na]iqyouay Fp 


The copftituted Jj judges Men d:the Places according to the lu. | 


The ancients ſay that the kbarioteers Aarted at the Se 

where the ſhips' of Achilles lay, and rem towards the Rhateum, 

from the ſhips towards the ſhores. But Ariftarchus | affirm'd 

that they run in the coinpaſs of ground of five fadia, which 

2 the wall and the tents toward the Gn. Eu» 
| thin 


Thick, 
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Thick, where they drive, the duſty clouds if | 
And the loſt courſer in the whirlwind flies 

Looſe on their ſhoulders the long mancs reclin'd, 


Float in their ſpeed, and dance upon the wind ; 
5 The ſmoaking chariots, rapid as they bound, 
Now ſeem to touch the sky, and now the ground. 
While hot for fame, and conqueſt all their care, 
(Each o'er his flying courſer hung in air) 
Ere& with ardour, pois'd upon the rein, 
o They pant, they ſtretch, they ſhout along the plain. 
Now, (the laſt compaſs fetch'd around the goal) 
At the near prize each gathers all his ſoul, * 
Each burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the ſhore, and thunders tow'rd the main. 
5 Firſt flew Eumelus on Pheretian ſteeds; 
With "thoſe of Tros, bold Diomed ſucceeds: . 
Cloſe on Eumelus' back they. puff the wind, 
And ſeem juſt mounting on his car behind; 
Full on his neck he feels the ſultry breeze. 
o And hoy'ring, o'er, their ſtretching ſhadows ſres.. | 
nar ige len dib outs Ee de Gerate of: The poo 


makes us ſpectators of the race, we ſee Dicmed preſſing upon 


Eumelus ſo cloſely, that his chariot ſeems to climb the chariot 
of Eunmclus, 


Thea 
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Then had he loſt, or left a doubtful prize; 
But angry Phabus to Tydides flies, 
Strikes from his hand the ſcourge, and renders vain 
His matchleſs horſes labour on the plain. 
465 Rage fills his eye with anguiſh, to ſurvey 
Snatch'd from his hope, the glories of the day. 
The fraud celeſtial Pallas ſees with pain, 
Springs to her Knight, and gives the ſcourge again, 
And fills his ſteeds with vigour. At a ſtroke, 
470 She breaks his rivals chariot from the yoke; 


P cul] tom now. caries agree} Al 
tran ith trifles ere are n mo- 
ments in every man's life z ſo that he who could meet the Ac 
greateſt dangers with 1 may thro' anger be betray d into Bu 
an . "us. | 


indecency | 

The reaſon why Apollo is _ Diomed, according to Zu- * 

Pathius, is becauſe he was in for Eumelus, whoſe mare 

' he had fed, when he fſerv'd Admerus z but I fancy he is under 
a miſtake: This indeed is a reaſon why he ſhould favour Eu- 

* melut, but not why he ſhould ob at Diomed, I rather ' 
think that the quarrel of Apollo Diomed was perſonal 3 hoe] 
becauſe he offer'd him a violence in the fifth book, and Apoll. ſee 
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No more their way the ſtartled horſes held; 

The car revers'd came rat ling on the field 

Shot headlong from his ſeat, beſide the wheel, 

Prone on the duſt th*' unhappy maſter fell; 

His batter'd face and elbows ftrike the ground; 

Noſe, mouth and front, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound: 

Grief ſtops his voice, a torrent droyyns his eyes; 

Before him far the glad Tydides flies; 

Minerva's {ſpirit drives his matchleſs pace, 

And crowns him victor of the labour d race. 
The next, tho? diſtant, Menelas ſucceeds; 

While thus young Neſtor animates his ſteeds. 

Now, now, my gen'rous pair, exert your force; 

Not that we hope to match Tydides* horſe, 

Since great Minervs wings their rapid way, 

And gives their Lord the honours of the day. 

But reach Arrides ! ſhall his mare out-go 

Your ſwiftneſs? vanquiſh'd by a female foe ? 


5. 483. The ſpeech of Antilochus to bis borſes,] I fear Anti- 
lecbus his ſpeech to his horſes is blameable 3 EufSethivs himſelf 
ſeems to think it a fault that he ſhould ſpeak ſo much in the v 
heat of the race. He commands and fooths, counſels and threa 
his horſes, as if they were reaſbnable creatures. The ſu 
ſpeech of Menelais is more excuſable as it is more ſhort, but 
both of them are ſpoken in a paſſion, and anger we know makes 
Reg ts every things and we diſcharge it upon the moſt ſenſe» 

e 
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Thro' your neglect, if lagging on the plain 

490 The laſt ignoble gift be all we gain; 
No more ſhall Neſfor's hand your food ſupply, 
The old man's fury riſes, and ye die. 
Haſte then; yon' narrow road before our ſight 
Preſents th' occaſion, could we uſe it right, 

495 Thus he. The courſers at their maſter's throat 
With quicker ſteps the ſounding champain 18 
And now Antilechus with nice ſurvey, 

| Obſerves the compals of the hollow way. 

"Twas where by force of wintry torrents torn, 


5OO Faſt by the road a precipice was worn : 5 


Here, where but one could paſs, to ſhun the thropg | 


The Spartan hero's chariot ſmoak d along. 

Cloſe up the vent rous youth reſolyes to keep. 

Still edging near, and bears him tow'rd the heep 
505 Atrides, trembling caſts his eye below, 

| And wonders at the raſhneſs of his foe. 


Hold, ſtay your ſteeds—What madneſs thus to ride | 


This narrow way ? Take larger field (he cry'd)- 
- Or both muſt fal — Atrides cry d in vain; 


510He flies more faſt, and throws up all the rein. 
Far as an able arm. the disk can ſend, 4 
When youthful rivals their full force ant, 
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So far, Antilochus! thy chariot flew 

Before the King : He, cautious, backward drew 
His horſe compell'd ; foreboding in his fears | 
The rattling ruin of the claſhing cars, 

The flound'ring court rs rolling on the plain, 

And conqueſt loſt thro? frantick haſte to gain. 

But thus upbraids his rival as he flies; 

Go, furious youth! ungen'rous and unwiſe! 

Go, but expect not 11! the prize reſign; 

Add perjury to fraud, and make it thine—— 

Then to his ſteeds with all his force he cries; 

Be ſwift, be vig'rous, and regain the prize! 
Your rivals; deſtitute of youthful force, 

With fainting knees ſhall labour in the courſe, 

And yield the glory yours The ſeeds obey; 8 


Already at their heels they wing their way, 
And ſeem already to retrieve the day. 


Meantime the Grecians in a ring beheld 
The courſers bounding o'er the duſty, field. 
The firſt who mark'd them was the Cretan King; 
High on a riſing ground, above the ring, 


The Monarch fate; from whence with ſure ſurvey 
He well obſerv d the chief who led the way, 


- 


- a 


— 
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And heard from far his animating cries, 
And faw the foremoſt ſteed with ſharpen'd eyes; 
On whoſe broad front, a blaze of ſhining white 
Like the full moon, ſtood obvious to the fight, | 
540 He flaw ; and riſing, to the Greeks begun. 


8 
W — ON ES 


Are yonder horſe diſcern'd by me alone? 

Or can ye, all, another chief ſurvey, 

And other ſteeds, than lately led the way? 2 

Thoſe, tho the ſwifteſt, by ſome God with- held, « 
545 Lie ſure difabled in the middle field: 8 

For ſince the goal they doubled, round the plain - 


I ſearch to find them, but I ſearch in vain. 

Perchance the reins forſook the driver's hand, 

And, turn'd too ſhort, he tumbled on the ſtrand, 
550 Shot from the chariot; while his courſers tray = 

with frantick fury from the deſtin d way. | 

Riſe then ſome other, and inform my ſight, 

(For theſe dim eyes, perhaps, diſcern not right) - 

Yet ſure he ſeems, (to judge by ſhape and airf) 
555 The great Ztolian chief, renown'd in war. 

Old man! (Ojlexs raſhly thus replies) 

Thy tongue too haſtily confers the prize. 

Of thoſe who view the courſe, not ſharpeſt ey'd, 

Nor youngeſt, yet the readieſt to decide, 


rum. 
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» Eumelus ſeeds high-bounding in the chace, _ 

Still, as at firſt, unrirall d lead the race: 

I well diſcern him, as he ſhakes the rein, 

And hear his ſhouts victorious or the plain. 
Thus he. | Idomenexs incens d rejoin'd. 

Barb'rous of words! .and arrogant of mind! 


y. 565. The diſpute between Tdomenens and Ajax.]J Nothing 
ad be more naturally imagin'd than this contention at.a 
horſe-race : The leaders were divided into parties, and each 
was intereſted ſor his friend: The poet had a two-fold 
not only to embelliſh and diverſify his poem by ſuch natu 
circumſtances, but alſo to'ſhew us, as Zuflatbius obſerves from 
the conduct of Ajax, that paſſionate men 22 | 
follies, and are ves guilty of the faults of which they ac- 
cuſe themſelves. | 

It is with a particular decency that Homer makes Achilles the 
arbitrator between Idomeneus and Ajax: Agamentnon was bis 
fuperior in the army, but as Achilles exhibited the ſhows, he was 
the proper judge o difference that ſhould ariſe about them. 
Had the conteſt been Ajax and Idomeneus, conſider d as 
ſoldiers, the cauſe muſt have been brought before Ag amemnon x 
but as they are to be conſider' d as ſpeRators of the games, they 
ought to be determin'd by Achilles. 1 

It may not be unneceſſary juſt to obſerve to the reader the 
judiciouſneſs of Homer's ebnduct in making Achilles exhibit the 
zames, and not Agamemnon : Achilles is the hero of the 9 
and conſequently muſt be the chief actor in all the great — 
of it: He had remain'd inactive during a great ou of the 
poem, yet the poet makes his very inactivity contribute to the 
arrying on the defign of his iat : And to ſupply his abſence 
rom many of the buſy ſcenes of the preceding parts of it, he now 
in the conclufion makes him almoſt the ſole agent : By theſe 
means he leaves a noble idea of his hero upon the mind of his 
reader; as he rais'd our expectations when he brought him upon 
the ſtage of action, ſo he makes him go off with the utmoſt 


pomp and applauſe, / 


Contentious 
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Contentious Prince! of all the Greeks beſide - 
The laſt in merit, as the firſt in pride. 
To vile reproach what anſwer can we make? £4 
A Goblet or a Tripod let us ſtake, 
570And be the King the Judge. The moſt unwiſe 
Will learn their raſhnefs when they pay the price. 
He faid: And Ajax by mad paſſion born, 
Stern had reply'd ; fierce ſcorn inhancing ſcorn 
27 To fell extreams. But Theti- god -· like ſon 
575 Awrful, amidſt them roſe; and thus begun. 
Forbear, ye chiefs! reproachful to contend ; | 
Much would ye blame, ſhould others thus offend : 
And lo! th' approaching ſteeds your conteſt end. 
No ſooner had he ſpoke, but thund'ring near, 
580 Drives, thro' a ſtream of duſt, the charioteer; | 
High o'er his head the circling laſh he wields; - | 
His bounding hor ſes ſcarcely touch the fields: 


V. 581. High oer bis bead the circling laſh he wields.) IU 
perſuaded that the common tranſlation of the word K &|wj adv 
in the original of this verſe, is faulty: It is render'd, be /afpi 
the horſes continually over the ſhoulders 3 whereas 1 fancy it ſhouk 
be tranſlated thus, ade (equos) agitabat ſcutic ab bum 
duct. This naturally expreſſes the very action, and. whirld 

| the whip over the driver's ſhoulder, in the act of laſhing tl 
horſes, and agrees with the; uſe of the ſame word in the 431! 
line of this book, where dea Nend x«!wwunzioo muſt be tran? 
lated jatFus diſti ab bumere vibrati. 


* * 


Hy 
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His car amidſt the duſty whirlwind roll d, 

Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, 
$5 Refulgent thto' the cloud: no eye could find 
The track his flying wheels had left behind : 
And the fierce courſers urg'd their rapid pace 


So ſwift, it ſeem'd a flight, and not a race. 

Now victor at the goal Tydides ſtands, 

90 Quits bis bright car, and ſprings upon the ſands; 

From the hot ſteeds the ſweaty torrents ſtream 

The well-ply'd whip is hung athwart the beam; 

With joy brave Sthenelus receives the prize, 

The tripod-vaſe, and dame with radiant eyes: 

)5 Theſe to the ſhips his train triumphant leads, 
The chief himſelf unyokes the panting ſteeds. 

Young Neſtor follows (who by art, not force, 

O'er-palt Atrides) ſecond in the courſe, | 
Behind, Atrides urg'd the race, more near 

o Than to the courſer in his ſwift career 

The following car, juſt touching with his heel 


pl And bruſhing with his tail the whirling wheel. 
— Such, and ſo narrow now the ſpace between 


The rivals, late ſo diſtant on the green; 
a 5 ſoon ſwift Æthe her loſt ground regain'd, 


One length, one moment had the race obtain'd. 
Vo L. VI, E Merion 
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Mer ion purſu'd, at greater diſtance ſtill, 
With rardier courſers, and inferiour skill. 
Laſt came, Admetus ! thy unhappy ſon ; 

610 Slow dragg'd the ſteeds his batter'd chariot on: 

Achilles ſaw, and pitying thus begun. 

Behold! the man whoſe matchleGs art ſurpaſt 
The ſons of Greece! the ableſt, yet the laſt! 
Fortune denies, but juſtice bids us pay 


G15 (Since great Tydides bears the firſt away) 

To him, the ſecond honours of the day. 
The Greeks conſent with loud-applauding cries, 35 

And then Eumelus had receiv'd the prize, 
But youthtu] Neſtor, jealous of his fame, 

620 Th' award oppoſes, and aſſerts his claim. 
Think not (he cries) I tamely will reſign 
O Peltus' ſon! the mare ſo juſtly mine. 
What if the Gods, the skilful to confound, 
Have thrown the horſe and horſeman to the ground? | 


1 os 2A 1 1 _—_ * * 


y. 614. Fortune denies, but juſtice, &c.] Achilles here intends 
to ſhew, that it is not juſt, fortune ſhould rule over virtue, but 
that a brave man who had perform'd his duty, and who did 
not bring upon himſelf his misfortune, ought to have the te- 
compence he has deſerv'd: And this principle is juſt, provided 
we do not reward him at the expence ef another's right. Eu- 
welus is a Theſſaſian, and it is probable Achilles has a partiality 


to his countryman. Dacier. 


. t ta 


Perhaps 
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625 Perhaps he ſought not heav'n by Gacrifice, 


And vows omitted forfeited the prize. 


If yet (diſtinction to thy friend to ſhow, 
And pleaſe a foul, deſirous to beſtow,) 


Some gift muſt grace Eumelus; view thy ſtore 


zo Of beaureous handmaids, ſteeds, and ſhining ore, 


An ample preſent let him thence receive, 
And Greece ſhall praiſe thy gen'rous thirſt to give. 


But this, my prize, I never ſhall forego ; 


This, who but touches, warriours! is my foe. 


35 Thus ſpake the youth, nor did his words offcad ; 


Pleas'd with the well-turn'd flatt ry of a friend, 
Achilles ſmil'd : The gift propos d (he cry d) 
Antilochus! we ſhall ourſelf provide. 8 


5. 633. But this, my prize, I never ſhall forego.— ] There 
is an air of bravery in this diſcourſe of Antilochus : He ſpeaks 
with the generoſity of a gallant ſoldier, and prefers his ho- 
nour to his intereſt 3 he tells Achilles if he pleaſes he may 
make Eumelu a richer preſent than his prize; he is not con- 
cern'd for the value of it, but as it was the reward of victory, 
he would not reſign it, becauſe that would be an acknowledg- 
ment that Eumelus deſerv'd it. 

. — character of Antilochus is admirably ſuſtain'd thro? this 
whole epiſode 3 he is a very ſenſible man, but tranſported 
with youthfol heat, and ambitious of glory: His raſhneſs in 
driving fo furiouſly againſt Mene/aus muſt be imputed to this; 
but his paſſions being gratify'd by the conqueſt in the race, 


his reaſon again returns, he owns his error, and is full of re- 
ſignation to Menelaus, 


E 2 With 


* * 
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With plates of braſs the cor ſelet cover'd o'er, 
| 640 (The fame renown'd Aſteropaus wore) 
Wboſe glitt ring margins rais'd with filver nine; 
(No vulgar gift) Eumelus, ſhall be thine: * 
He ſaid:? Automedon at his command 
The corſelet brought, and gave it to his hand. 
645 Diſtinguiſh'd by his friend, his boſom glows 
With gen'rous joy: Then Menelaiis roſe ; 
The herald plac'd the ſceptre in his hands, 
And ſtill'd the clamour of the ſhouting bands. 
Not without cauſe incens'd at Neſtor's fon, 


650 And inly grieving, thus the King begun: 
The praiſe of wiſdom, in thy youth obtain'd, 
D An act fo raſh ( Antilochus) has ſtain'd. 
Robb'd of my glory and my juſt reward, 


| 
75 


To you, O Grecians! be my wrong declar'd: 
655 So not a leader ſha'l our conduct blame, 

Or judge me envious of a rival's fame, 

Bur ſhall not we, ourſelves, the truth maintain? 

What needs appealing in a fact ſo plain? 

What Greek ſhall blame me, if I bid thee riſe, 
660 And vindicate by oath th' ill-gotten prize. 

Riſe if thou dar'ſt, before the chariot ſtand, - 

The driving ſcourge high-lifred in thy hand, 


oo © > © @ wo = og 


And 
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And touch thy ſeeds, and ſwear, thy whole intent 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent. 
65 Swear by that God whoſe liquid arms ſurround 


The globe, and whoſe dread. earthquakes heave the 
ground, 


The prudent chief with calm attention heard; 
Then mildly thus: Excuſe, if youth have err'd; 
Superiour as thou art, forgive th' offence, 


ro Nor I thy equal, or in years, or ſenſe. 


Weak are its counſels, headlong is its rage. 
The prize I quit, if thou thy wrath reſign; 
The Mare, or ought. thou ask'ſt, be freely thine, 
75 Eer I become (from thy dear friendſhip torn) 
Hateful to thee, and ro the Gods forſworn. 
So ſpoke Antilochus; and at the word 
The Mare contelted to the King reſtor'd. 


v. 663. And touch t 1, and fwear—] Tis evident, ſays 
Feterbias, from —— all on was forbid in the cha- 
riot-race; but it is not very plain what unlawful deceit An- 
tilechus uſed againſt Menelaus : perhaps Antilochus in his haſte 
had declin'd from the race-ground, and avoided ſome of the un- 
even places of it, and conſequently took an unfair advantage of 
his adverſary ; or perhaps his driving ſo furiouſly againſt Mene- 
laus, as to endanger both their chariots and their lives, might 
1 foul play; and therefore Antilochus refuſes to take 

oath, = 


5 


4 


Thou know'ſt the errors of unripen'd age, 7 


E 3 Joy 
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Joy wells his ſoul, as when the vernal grain 


de Lifts the green ear above the ſpringing plain, 


The fields their vegetable life renew, 

And laugh and glitter with the morning dew: 
Such joy the Spartan's ſhining face o'er-ſpread, 
And lifted his gay heart, while thus he ſaid. 


685 Still may our ſouls, O gen tous youth ! agree, 


'Tis now Atrides' turn to yield to thee, 

Raſh heat perhaps a moment might controul, 
Not break the ſettled remper of thy ſoul. 
Not but (my friend) dis till the wiſer way 


690To wave contention with ſuperiour ſway ; 


For ah ! how few, who ſhould like thee offend, 
Like thee, have talents to regain the friend? 
To plead indulgence, and-thy fault atone, 
Suffice thy father's merits, and thy own: 


v. 679. Foy ſwells bis ſoul, as when the vernal grain, &e. 8 Zu- 
Hacbius is very large in the explication of this fmilitude, \ which 
at the firſt view ſeems obſcure: His words are theſe, 


As the dew raiſes the blades of corn, that are for want of 


it week and depreſſed, and pervading the of the corn 
ani mates and makes it flouriſh, ſo did the behaviour of Anti- 
lochus raiſe the dejected mind of Menalaus, exalt his ſpirits, and 
reſtore him to a full ſatisfaction. 


I have given the reader his interpretation, and tranſlated a ; 


with the liberty of poetry: It pegs 26 tht Langage: 62 
Scripture, and in the ſpirit of the Orieatals. 


Gen'rous 


95 


05 
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95 Gen'rous alike, for me, the fire and fon | | *. 
Have greatly ſuffer d, and have greatly done. TT 
I yield ; that all may know, my ſoul can bend, 2 
Nor is my pride preferr'd before my friend. 
He faid; and pleas'd his paſſion to command, 
oo Reſignd the courſer to Nozmon's hand, 
Friend of the youthful chief: Himſelf content, 
The ſhining charger to his veſſel ſent. 
The golden talents Merion next obtain d; 
The fifth reward, the double bowl, remain d. 
05 Achilles this to rev'rend Neſtor bears, 
And\thus the purpoſe of his gift declares. 
Accept thou this, O ſacred fire! (he ſaid) 
In dear memorial of Patroclus dead; 
Dead, and for ever loſt Patroclus lies, 
I0 For ever ſnatch'd from our defiring eyes! 


97 


v. 707. Accept thou this, O ſacred fire !] The poet in mp 
opinion preſerves a great deal of decency towards this old hero 
and venerable counſellor : He gives him an r ward 
for his ſuperiour wiſdom, and therefore Achilles calls it &s0Aovy 
and not Japov, a prize, and not a preſent. The moral of 
Homer is, that princes ought no leſs to honour* and recompenſe 


thoſe who excel. in wiſdom and counſel, than thoſe who are 
capable of actual ſervice, | 


Achilles, perhaps, had a double view in paying him this re- 
fpet, not only out of deference to his age, and wiſdom, but 
alſo becauſe he had in a manner won the prize by the advice 
be gave his ſon : So that Neflor may be ſaid to have conquer d 
in the perſon of Antilachus, Euftathiuz, ed 


E 4 


Take 
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Take chou this token of a grateful heart, ) 
Tho' 'tis not thine to hurl the diſtant dart, 

The quoit to toſs, the pond'rous mace to wield, 
Or urge the race, or wreſtle on the field. 


715 Thy preſent vigour age has overthrown, 


720 A ſenior honour'd, and a friend beloy'd! 


But left the glory of the paſt thy own. 

He ſaid, and plac'd the goblet at his fide 3 
With joy, the venerable King reply'd. 

Wiſcly and well, my ſon, thy words have proy'd 


Too 


v. 719. Neſtor's ſpeech to Achilles.] This ſpeech is admi - 
rably well adapted to the character of Neftor : He aggrandizes, 
with an infirmity peculiar to age, his own exploits ; and one 
would think Horace had him in his eye, 


mn—n—L audatur temporis acti 
Se puer F 


Neither is it any blemiſh to the character of Nefor thus to be 
a little talkative about his own atchievements : To have de- 
ſcribed him otherwiſe, would have been an outrage to human 
nature, in as much as the wiſeſt man living is not free from 
the infirmities of man; and as every ſtage of life has ſome 
imperfection peculiar to itſelf, | 


o uv ure yvidyevev« 
— Eur Z A,, 


The reader may obſerve that the old man takes abundance 
of pains to give reaſons how his rivals came to be victors in 
the chariot- race: He is very ſollicitous to make it a ppear that 
it was not thro' apy want of skill or power in bitnf: ; 4 
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Too true it is, deſerted of my ſtrength, | 
Theſe wither'd arms and limbs have fail'd at length. 
Oh! had 1 now that force 1 felt of yore, 

Known thro' Bupraſium and the Fylian ſhore! 

25 Victorious then in ev'ry ſolemn game, 

Ordain'd to Amarynces' mighty name; 

The brave Epeians gave my glory way, 

Etolians, Pylians, all refign'd the day. 


in my opinion Neſtor is never more vain-glorious than in this 
recital of his own diſappointment. 

It is for the ſame reaſon he repeats the words I have cited 
above : He obtrudes (by that repetition) the diſadvantages 
under which he labour'd, upon the obſervation of the reader, 
— 2 he ſhould impute the loſs of the victory to his want of 
sKIll. 

Neſtor ſays that theſe Moliones overpower'd bim by their 
number, The criticks, as EFuftatbius remarks, have labour'd 
hard to explain this difficulty; they tell us a formal ſtory, 
that when Neſtar was ready to enter the liſts againſt theſe 
brothers, he objected againſt them as unfair adverſaries, (for 
it muſt be remember'd that they were monſters that grew to- 
gether, and conſequently had four hands to Neflor's two) but 
the judges would not allow his plea, but determin'd, that as 
they grew together, ſo they ought to be confider'd as one 
man. 

Others tell us, that they brought ſeveral chariots into the liſts, 
whoſe charioteers combin'd together in favour of Eurytas and 
Cteatus, theſe brothet- monſters. 

Others ſay, that the multitude of the ſpectatots conſpir'd to 
diſappoint Neſtor, 

I thought it neceſſary to give my reader theſe ſeveral con» 
ſectures; that he might underſtand why Neftor ſays he was 


overpower'd by IIa gde, or numbers ; and alſo, becauſe it con- 


firms my former obſervation, that Neſtor is very careful to draw 
his own picture in the ſtrongeſt colours, and to ſhew it in the 
fa;reſt light. 


E's 9 3 


- 
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I quell'd Clyzomedes in fights of hand, 
730 And backward hur!'d Ancexs on the find, 
Surpaſt Iphiclus in the ſwift career, 
Phyleus and Polydorus, with the ſpear. 
The ſons of 4or won the prize of horſe, 
| But won by numbers, not by art or force: 
735 For the fam'd twins, impatient to ſurvey 
Prize after prize by Neſtor born away, 
Sprung to their car; and with united pains 
One laſh'd the courſers, while one ru!'d the reins. 
Such once I was! Now to theſc tasks ſucceeds 
740 A younger race, that emulate. our deeds: 
T yic!d alas! (to age who muſt not yield?) 
Tho' once the foremoſt hero of the field. 
Go thou, my ſon! by gen'rous friendſhip led, 
With martial honours decorate the dead; 
| 745 While pleas'd I take the gift thy hands preſent, 

1 5 (Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent) 
Rejoic'd, of all the num'rous Greeks, to ſee 
Not one but honours facred age and me: 
Thoſe due diſtinctions thou ſo well canſt pay, 

750 May the juſt Gods return another day. 

Praud of the Gift, thus ſpake the Full of Days: 
Achilles heard him, prouder of the praiſe. 


70 


77 


75 


The 
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The prizes next are order'd to the field, 
For the bold champions who the Caſtus wield. 
755 A ſtately mule, as yet by toils unbroke, 


Of ſix years age, unconſcious of the yoke, 
ls to the Circus led, and firmly bound; 
Next ſtands a goblet, maſſy, large and round. L f 
Achilles rifing, thus: Let Greece excite | 
760 Two heroes equal to this hardy fight 
Who dares his foe with lifted arms provoke, 
And ruſh beneath the long-deſcending ſtroke ? 
On whom Apollo ſhall the palm beſtow, 
And whom the Greeks ſupreme by conqueſt know, © 
765 This mule his dauntleſs labours ſhall repay ; 
The vanquiſh'd bear the maſſy bowl away. 
This dreadful combate great Epexs choſe, 
High o'er the croud, enormous bulk! he roſe, 
And ſeiz'd the beaſt, and thus began to ſay: » +» 
770 Stand forth ſome man, to bear the bowl away! 


(Price of his ruin ;) For who dares deny 
This mule my right? th* undoubred victor 1. 
0: hers, tis own'd, in fields of battel ſhine, | 
But the firſt honours of this fight are mine; 
775 For who excels in all: Then let my foe 
Draw near, but firſt his certain fortune know, 
E 6 Secure, 
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Secure, this hand ſhall his whole frame confound, 
Maſh all his bones, and all his body pound: 

So let his friends be nigh, a needful train 
780 ro heave the batter d carcaſe off the plain. 
The Giagt ſpoke ; and in a ſtupid gaze 
The hoſt beheld him, ſilent with amaze! 
*T'was thou, Ewryalus ! who durſt aſpire 


To meet his might, and emulate thy fire, 
785 The great Meciſtheus; who in days of yore 
In Theban games the nobleſt trophy bore, 

(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace) 
And fingly vanquiſh'd the Cadmaan race. 
Him great aides urges to contend, | | | 


790 Warm with the hopes of conqueſt for his friend, | 
Officious with the cincture girds him round; 
And to his wriſt the gloves of death are bound. 15. 
Amid the circle now each champion ſtands, _ | | | 
Aud poiſes high in air his iron hands; * 6 
795 With claſhing gantlets now they fiercely cloſe, | 
| Their crackling } Jaws re-echo to the blows, 
And painful ſweat from all their members flows. 8 
At length Epeus dealt a weighty blow 
Full on the check of his unwary foe; 


a Aa a oa 


Beneath 
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do Beneath that pond'rous arm's reſiſtleſs ſway 
Down dropt he, nerveleſs, and extended lay. 
As a large fiſh, when winds and waters roar, 
By ſome huge billow daſh'd againſt the ſhore, 
Lies panting: Not leſs batter'd with his wound, 
oy The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 
To rear his fallen foe, the victor lends, 
Scornful, his hand; and gives him to his friends; 
Whoſe arms ſupport him, reeling thro' the throng, 
And dragging his diſabled legs along; 
10 Nodding, his head hangs down, his ſhoulder ver 
His mouth and noſtrils pour the clotted gore; 
Wrapt round in miſts he lies, and loſt to thought; 
His friends receive the bow], too dearly bought. 
The third bold game Acbilles next demands, 
I5 And calls the Wreſtlers to the level ſands; 
A maſſy Tripod for the victor lies, 
Of twice ſix oxen its reputed price; 
And next, the loſers ſpirits to reſtore, 
A female captive, valu'd but at four. 


Scarce 


y. 819. A female captive, vals d but at four,] I cannot in 
civility neglect a remark made upon this paſſage by Madam 
Dacier, who highly reſents the affront put upon her Sex by the 
ancients, who ſet (it ſeems) thrice the value upon a Tripod as 
upon à beautiful female flave ; Nay, fhe is the _ 


— 


820 Scarce did the chief the vig'rous ſtrife propoſe, 


* 
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When tow'r-like Aja and Ulyſſes roſe. 

Amid the ring each nervous rival ſtands, 
Embracing rigid with implicit hands: 

Cloſe lockid above, their heads and arms are mixt; 
825 Below, their planted feet ar diſtance fixt: 

Like two ſtrong rafters which the builder forms 
Proof to the wintry winds and howling ſtorms, 
Their tops connected, but at wider ſpace 
Fixt on the center ſtands their ſolid baſe. 


$30 Now: to the graſp each manly body bends ; 


The humid ſwear from ev'ry pore deſcends; 


of women is not rais'd even in our days; for the fays there 
are curious perſons now living, who had rather have a true 


antique kettle, than the fineſt woman alive : I confeſs I en- 


tirely agree with the Lady, and muſt impute ſuch opinions of 


the fair ſex to want of taſte in both ancients and mcderns : 
The reader may remember that theſe Tripods were of no uſe, but 
made entirely be ſhow ; and conſequently the moſt ſatyrical cri- 
tick could only ſay, the Woman and Tripod onght to have born 
an equal value. 
y. $26. Like two firong rafters, &c.} I will give the reader 
the words of Euſtatbius upon this fimilitude, which very hap- 
ily 4, wrong e wreſtlers in the poſture of wreſtling. Their 
heads n'd one againſt the other, like. the rafters that ſup- 
port the roof of a houſe ; at the foot they are disjoin'd, and 
ſtand at a greater diſtance, which naturally paints the atti- 
tude of body in theſe two wreſtlers, while they contend for 
vietorye - | | | 


[Their 


45 


we 
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Their bones reſdund with blows: fides, ſhoulders, thighs, 
Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours riſe. 
Nor could Ulyſſes, for his art renown'd, 
zy O'erturn the ſtrength of Ajax on the ground; 
Nor could the ſtrength of Ajax overthrow 
| The watchful caution of his artful foe. 
While the long ſtriſe ev'n tir'd the lookers- on, 
Thus to Ulyſſes ſpoke great Telamon. 
o Or let me lift thee, Chief, or lift thou me: 
Prove we our force, and Fove the reſt decree. 

He ſaid ; and ſtraining, heav'd him off the ground 
With matchleſs ſtrength; that time Ulyſes found 
The ſtrength t' evade, and where the nerves combine 

45 His ankle ſtrook : The Giant fell ſupine: 
Ulyſſes following, on his boſom lies; 
Shouts of applauſe run ratt'ling thro? the skies. 
Ajax to lift, Ulyſſes next eſſays, 

He barely ſtirr'd him, but he could not raiſe: 


His 


. 849. He barely flirr'd bim, but be could not raiſe.] The 
poet by this circumſtance excellently maintains the character of 
Ajax, who bas all along been deſcrib'd as a. ftrong, unwieldy 
warriour : He is ſo heavy that Ulyſſes can ſcarce lift him. The 
words that follow will bear a different meaning, either that 
Ajax lock'd his leg within that of Ulyſſes, or that Ulyſſes did 
it, Euftatbius obſerves, that if Ajax gave Ulyſſes this ſhock, 
then he may be allow'd to have ſome appearance of an equa- 


lity in the conteſt ; but if Uly/es gave it, then 4jax muſt be 
| 3 es ga 7 wledg 4 


- 


| 
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850 His knee lock d faſt, the foe's attempt deny d: 2 
And grappling cloſe, they tumble ſide by ſide. Ela 
Defil'd with honourable duſt, they roll, Wi 
Still breathing ſtrife, and unſubdu'd of foul : 2 
Again they rage, again to combat riſe; Fro 

$5 When great Achilles thus divides the prize. Th 
Your noble vigour, oh my friends, reſtrain ; by 

Nor weary out your gen'rous ſtrength in vain. Ne 

* Ye both have won: Let others who excel, lt. 
Now prove that proweſs you have prov'd fo well. 1 

860 The hero's words the willing chiefs obey, * 
From their tir'd bodies wipe the duſt away, | Ac 
And, cloth'd anew, the following games ſurvey, W. 
And now ſucceed the gifts, ordain'd to grace dSta 


The youths contending in the rapid race. \ 
$65 A ſilver urn that full ſix meaſures held. 01 
By none in weight or workmanſhip excell d- 


. 


acknowledg'd to have been foil'd : But (continues he) it appear'd pe 
to be otherwiſe to Achilles, who was the judge of the field, and 
therefore he gives them an equal prize, becauſe they were equal A! 
in the conteſt. | 
Madam Dacier miſrepreſents Euſtatbius on this place, in 
ing he thinks it was Ulyſſes who gave the ſecond ſtroke to 
yax, whereas it appears by the foregoing note that he ra- 
= 5 otherwiſe in conſent with the judgment given by 


* 


Sidon ian 
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Sidonian artiſts taught the frame to ſhine, 
Elaborate, with artifice divine; 

Whence Tyrian ſailors did the prize . 
And gave to Thoas at the Lemnian port: 
From him deſcended good Eunaus heir d 
The glorious gift; and, for Lycaon ſpar d, 
To brave Patroclus gave the rich reward. 
Now, the ſame hero's funeral rites to grace, 
It ſtands the prize of ſwiftneſs in the race. 
A well- fed Ox was for the ſecond plac d; 
And half a talent muſt content the laſt. 
Achilles riſing then beſpoke the train: 

Who hope the palm of ſwiftneſs to obtain, 
dStand forth, and bear theſe prizes from the plain, 
The hero ſaid, and ſtarting from his place, 

Oilean Ajax riſes to the race; 

Ulyſſes next; and he whoſe ſpeed ſurpaſt 
His youthful equals, Neffor's ſon the laſt. 
Rang d in a line the ready racers ſtand ; 
?elides points the barrier with his hand; 
All ſtart at once; Oileus led the race; 


The next Ulyſſes, meaſ'ring pace with pace; 
Behind him, diligently cloſe, he ſped, 
d As cloſcly following as the running thread 
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The ſpindle follows, and diſplays the charms 
Of the fair ſpinſter's breaſt, and moving arms : 
Graceful in motion thus, his foe he plies, 
And treads each footſtep &er the duſt can riſe : 
895 His glowing breath upon his ſhoulders plays; 
Th' admiring Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, - 
To him they give their wiſhes, hearts, and eyes, 
And ſend their fouls before him as be flies. 
Now three times turn'd in proſpect of the goal, 
doo The panting chief to Pallas lifts his foul: 
Aſſiſt, O Goddeſs! (thus in thought he pray'd) 
Ang preſent at his thought, deſcends the Maid, 
Budy'd by her heav'nly force, he ſcems to ſwim, 
Apd feels a pinion lifting ev'ry limb. 


"% All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 
Unhappy Ajax ſtumbles on the plain; 
(O'erturn'd by Pallas) where the Qlipp'ry ore | 
Was logg d wich ſlimy dung, and mingled "0 


y. 901. Ai, o Goddeſs! (thus tx chought be pray'd)] No 
thing could be better adapted to the preſent circumflance of C. 


Hei than this prayer: It is ſhort, and ovght to be ſo, becauſe 
the time would not allow him to make a | 3 nay, be pre- 
fers this petition mentally, dy xaT& 8ugov ; all his faculties are 
ſo bent upon the race, that he does not all off his attention 
from it, even to ſpeak ſo ſhort a petition as ſeven words, which 
comprehend the whole of it: Such paſſages as theſe are inſtances 
of great judgment in the poet. 


(The 
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(The ſelf-ſame place beſide Patroctus' pyre, 
>Where late the ſlaughter d victims fed the fire) 
Beſmear'd with filth, and blotted o'er with clay, 
Obſcene to ſight, the rueful racer lay; 
The well-fed bull (the ſecond prize) he ſhar'd, 
And left the urn Ulyſſes rich reward, | 
Then, graſping by the horn the mighty beaſt, 
The baffled hero thus the Greeks addreſt. 
Accurſed fate ! the conqueſt I forego; 
A mortal I, a Goddeſs was my foe: 
She urg'd her fav'rite on the rapid way, 
oAnd Pallas, not Ulyſſes, won the day. 
Thus ſourly wail'd he, ſputt'ring dirt and gore; 
A burſt of laughter echo'd thro' the ſhore, 
Antilochus, more hum'rous than the reſt, 
Takes the laſt prize, and takes it with a jelt. 
5 Why with our wiſer elders ſhould we ſtrive? 
The Gods till love them, and they always thrive. 


y. 924. And takes it with a je.] Antilochus comes off very 
well, and wittily prevents raillery; by attributing the victory of 
his rivals to the protection which the Gods gave to age. By this 
he infinuates, that he has ſomething to comfort himſelf with 
(for youth is better than the prize) and that he may pretend 
_ to the ſame protection, fince®tis a privilege of ſeniori- 
ty. Dacier,. ; + 


Ye 
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Ye ſee, to 4jax I mult yield the prize; Ar 
He to Ulyſes, ſtill more ag'd and wiſe ; + Ar 
(A green old age unconſcious of decays, 3 E 
930 That proves the hero born in better days!) W 
Behold his vigour in this active race! N. 
Achilles only boaſts a ſwifter pace: Ar 


For who can match Achilles ? He who can, 
Muſt yet be more than hero, or than man. 
935 Tb' effect ſucceeds the ſpeech. Pelides cries, 
| Thy artful praife deſerves a better prize. 
Nor Greece in vain ſhall hear thy friend extolld; st 
Receive a talent of the pureſt gold. T 
| The youth departs content. The hoſt admire 
940 The ſon of Neſtor, worthy of his fire. 


Next theſe a buckler, ſpear and helm, he brings, * 
Caſt on the plain the brazen burthen rings: * 
= | th 


: 

5. 933. For who can match Achilles?] There is great artin 
theſe tranſient complements to Achilles : That hero could not 
poſſibly ſhew his own ſuperiority in theſe games by contending 
for any of the prizes, becauſe he was the exhibiter of the ſports: Bu 
But Homer has found out a way to give him the victory in two 
of them. In the chariot-race Achilles is repreſented as being be 
able to conquer every opponent, and though he ſpeaks it him- tal 
ſelf, the poet brings it in ſo happily, that he ſpeaks it without 
any indecency: And in this place Artilochus with a very good. tri 
grace tells Acbiiles, that in the foot-race no one can diſpute the 
prize with him. Thus tho* Diomed and Ulyſſes conquer in the i 
chariot and footerace, it is only becauſe Achil/es is not their an- fa 
ta goniſt. 188 ö 


Arms, 
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Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
And great Patroclus in ſhort triumph bore. 


5 Stand forth the braveſt of our hoſt ! (he cries) 
Whoever dares deſerve ſo rich a prize, 
Now grace the liſts before our army's fight, 
And ſheath'd in ſteel, provoke his foe to fight. 
Who firſt the jointed armour ſhall explore, 

o And ſtain his rival's mail with iſſuing gore; 


The ſword, Aſteropeus poſſeſt of old, 

(A Thracian blade, diſtin& with ſtuds of gold) 
Shall pay the ſtroke, and grace the ſtriker's ſide: 
The arms in common let the chief divide: 


_ 


v. 949. Who firſt the jointed armour ſhall explore.) Some of 
the ancients have been ſhock'd at this combat, thinking it a bar- 
barity that men in ſport ſhould thus contend for their lives; and 
therefore Ariſtophanes the Grammarian made this alteration in 


the verſes, 


OrndTepds xev TpaToC; in:ſpilas xp5a nanov 
Oe ireviduevo; Bit 3“ Flew, Cc. 


But it is evident that they entirely miſtook the meaning and 
intention of Achilles ; for he that gave the firſt wound was to 
be accounted the victor, How could Achilles promiſe to enter- 
tain them both in his tent after the combat, if he ihtended that 
one of them ſhould fall in it? This duel therefore was only a 
trial of skill, and as ſuch fingle combats were frequent in the 
wars of thoſe ages againſt adverſaries, ſo this was propoſed only 
1 1 the dexterity of the combatants in that exerciſe. Eu- 
athius, 


di; For 
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955 For each brave champion, when the combat ends, 
A ſumptuous banquer at our tent attends. | 
Fierce at the word, uproſe great adus fon, 
And the huge bulk of Ajax Telamon, 
Clad in refulgent ſtcel, on either hand, 
960 The dreadful chicfs amid the circle ſtand: 
 Low'ing they meet, tremendous to the fight; 
Each Argive boſom beats with fierce delight. 
Oppos'd in arms not long they idly ſtood, 
But thrice they clos'd, and thrice the charge renew'd. 
965 A furious paſs the ſpear of Ajax made 
T̃hro' the broad ſhield, but at the corſelet ſtay d 
Not thus the foe: His jav'lin aim'd above 
The buckler's margin, at the neck he drove. 
But Greece now trembling for her hero's life 
70 Bade ſhare the honours, and ſurceaſe the ſtrife. 
Yet ſtill the victor's due Tydides gains, 
With him the ſword and ſtudded belt remains 
Then 


V. 971. Yet fill the wiftor's due Tydides gain.] Acbillu in 
this place acts the part of a very juſt d xx Tho' the 
combat did not proceed to a full iſſue, yet Diomed had evident- 

- Iy the advantage, and conſequently ought to be rewarded as vie- 
tor, becauſe he would have been victorious, had not the Greet 


d. 
I could have wiſh'd that the poet had given Ajax the 
in ſome of theſe conteſts, He undoubtedly was a — 
| - | lant 


J 
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Then hurl'd the hero, thund'ring on the ground 
A maſs of iron, (an enormous round) 

y Whoſe weight and lize the circling Greeks admire, 
Rude from the furnace, and but ſhap'd by fire. - 
This mighty Quoit A#tion wont to rear, 

And from his whirling arm diſmiſs in air: 
The Giant by Achilles ſlain, he ſtow'd 
o Among his ſpoils this memorable load. 
For this, he bids thoſe nervous artiſts vie, 
That teach the disk to found along the sky. 
Let him whoſe might can hurl this bowl, ariſe, 
Who fartheft burls it, take it as his prize: 

lf he be one, enrich'd with large domain 

Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 


Small 


laat ſoldier, and has been deſcrid'd as repulfing a whole army; 
yet in all theſe ſports he is foil'd, But perhaps the poet had a 
double view in this repreſentation, not only to ſhew, that ſtrength 


n vithout conduct is ufually unſucceſsful, but alſo his deſign might 
de to complement the Greeks his countrymen ; by ſhewing that 
this Ajax, who had repell'd a whole army of Trojans, was not 

in able to conquer any one of the Grecian worthies : For we find 

the him overpower'd in three of theſe exerciſes. | 

* y. 985. If be be one, enrich'd, c.] The poet in this place 

ur ſpeaks in the fimplicity of ancient times: The prodigious weight 
and fize of the Quoit is deſerib'd with a noble plainneſs, pe- 

* culiar to the Oriental way, and agreeable to the manners of 

_ thoſe heroick ages. He does not ſet down the quantity of this 

mos piece of iron, neither as to its bigneſs nor we ght, but 

as 


= - 


- 
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Small ſtock of iron needs that man provide; 
His hinds and ſwains whole years ſhall be ſupply'd 
From hence: nor ask the neighb'ring city's aid, 
990 For plow-ſhares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 
Stern Polypetes ſtept before the throng, 
And great Leonteus, more than mortal ſtrong: 
Whoſe force with rival forces to oppoſe, 
Uproſe great Ajax ; up Epens roſe, 
995 Each ſtood in order: Firſt Epews threw z 
High o'er the wond'ring crouds the whirling circle flew, 
Leonteus next a little ſpace ſurpaſt, 
And third, the ſtrength of god-like Ajax caſt, 
O'er both their marks it flew; till fiercely flung 
1000 From Polypetes arm, the Diſcus ſung: | 
Far, as Lo ew his whirling ſheephook throws, | 
That diſtant falls among the grazing cows, 
So paſt them all the rapid circle flies: 
His friends (while loud applauſes ſhake the skies) 
1005 With force conjoin d heave off the weighty prize. 


as to the uſe it will be of to him who ſhall gain it. We ſe⸗ 
from hence, that the ancients in the prizes they propos d, hal 
in view not only the honourable, but the uſeful ; a eaptive for 
work, a bull for tillage, a quoit for the proviſion of iron. Be 
Gdes, it muſt be remember'd, that in thoſe times iron was ver) 


ſcarce ; and a ſure fign of this ſcarcity, is, that their arms wen 
braſs, Euflath, Dacier, | 


1 


Thot, 


| 
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Thoſe, who in skilful archery contend £0 
He next invites the twanging bow to bend: 
And twice ten axes caſts amidſt the round, 
(Ten double-edg'd, and ten that ſingly wound.) 
do The maſt, which late a firſt-rate galley bore, 


The hero fixes in the ſandy ſhore: 
To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie, 


ll, 


+ The trembling mark at which their arrows ff. 
| Whoſe weapon ſtrikes yon' flutt'ring bird, ſhall bear 
y. 15 Theſe two-edg'd axes, terrible in war; 
The ſingle, he, whoſe ſhaft divides the cord. 
He ſaid: Experienc'd Merion took the word; 
And skilful Teucer: In the helm they threw 
Their lots inſcrib'd, and forth the latter flew. 
20 8wift from the ſtring the ſounding arrow flies; 
1 flies unbleſt! No grateful ſacrifice, 
No firſtling lambs, unheedful! didſt thou vow 
| To Phæbus, patron of the ſhaft and bow. 
For this, thy welk-aim'd arrow, turn'd aſide, 
1 zrd from the dove, yet cut the cord that ty'd: 
A-down the main-maſt fell the parted ſtring, -_ 
And the free bird to heay'n diſplays her wing? 
Seas, ſhores, and skies with loud applauſe reſound, 


And Merion eager meditates the wound : 
4 Vol. VI, F He 


14er 


's* 
_ - 

k - 
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1030 He takes the bow, directs the ſhaft above, 
And following with his eye the foaring dove, 
Implores the God to ſpeed it thro' the skies, 
With vows of firſtling lambs, and grateful ſacrifice. 
The dove, in airy circles as ſhe wheels, et” 
1035 Amid the clouds the piercing arrow feels; 


v. 1030. He takes the bow.) There having been many edi» 
tions of Homer, that of Marſeilles repreſents theſe two rivals 
in archery as uſing two bows in the conteſt; and reads the 

q verſes thus, | 


Exoxiuevc 8˙ dre Magd vng iniy nar" digh 
Tip iv yap XS Exe ca, wy Tue. 


Our common editions follow the better alteration of Antimg- 
chus, with this only difference, that he reads it 


'Ezeipugs T8vxps H And they, *Eeipuos x,6:4p35 vt. 


It is evident that theſe archers had but one bow, as they 05 
that threw the quoit had but one quoit; by theſe means the 
one had no advantage over the other, becauſe both of them ſhot 
with the ſame bow, So that the commen reading is undoubt- 
edly the beſt, where the lines ſtand thus, 


. Emnopx3pevo; 3' dpa Mypibvyg itipuce yeubg or Telnpy 
Togo, &TXp & oigdhv Tye ALAN &g uvev. Euftath, 


This Teucer is the moſt eminent man for archery of any thro' 
the whole Iliad, yet he is here excell'd by Meriones : And the 
poet aſcribes his miſcarriage to the negle& of invoking Apoll, 
the God of archery z whereas Meriones, who invokes him, * 
crown'd wth acceſs. There is an excellent moral in this 
paſſage, and the poet would teach us, that without addreſ- 
fing to heaven we cannot ſucceed : Meriones does not conquer 
becauſe he is the better archer, but becauſe he is the better 


man. 
Quite 


ö 
þ 
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Quite thro? and thro the point its paſſage found, 
And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 


The wounded bird, e er yet ſhe breath'd her laſt, 
With flagging wings alighted on the maſt, 


049 A moment hung, and ſpread her pinions there, 


Then ſudden dropt, and left her life in air. 

From the pleas'd croud new peals of thunder riſe, 

And to the ſhips brave Merion bears the prize. 
To cloſe the fun'ral games, Achilles laſt 


045 A maſſy ſpear amid the circle plac'd, 


And ample charger of unſullied frame, 

With flow'rs high-wrought, not blacken'd yet by flame. 
For theſe he bids the heroes prove their art, 

Whoſe dext'rous skill directs the flying dart. 


050 Here too great Merion hopes the noble prize; 


Nor here diſdain'd the King of men to riſe. 
With 


v. 1051. Nor bere diſdain'd the King of men to riſe. ] There is 
an admirable conduct in this paſſage ; Agamemnon never con- 
tended for any of the former prizes, though of much greater 
value; fo that he is a candidate for this, only to honour 
Patreclus and Achilles, The decency which the poet uſes both 
in the choice of the game, in which Agamemnon is about to 
contend, and the giving him the prize without a conteſt, is 
very remarkable: The game was a warlike exerciſe, fit for 
the general of an army; the giving him the prize without a 
conteſt is a decency judiciouſly obſerved, becauſe no one 
ought to be ſuppos'd to excel the general in any military 
art: Agamemnon does juſtice 2 his own character, for where- 

- as 
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With joy Pelides ſaw the honour paid. 
Roſe to the Monarch, and reſpectful ſaid. 
Thee firſt in virtue, as in pow'r. ſupreme, 


10550 King of Nations ! all thy Greeks proclaim 


In ev'ry martial game thy worth atteſt, | 
And know thee both their greateſt, and their beſt. 
Take then the prize, but let brave Merion bear 
This beamy jav'lin in thy brother's war. 


1060 Pleas'd from the hero's lips his praiſe to hear, 


The King to Merion gives the brazen ſpear : 
But, ſet apart for ſacred uſe, commands 
The glitt'ring charger to Tairhybius' hands. 


\ 


as he had been repreſented by Achilles in the opening of the 
poem as a covetous perſon, he now puts in for the prize that 
is of the leaſt value, and generouſly gives even that, to Tal- 
thybius, Euftathius, | 

As to this laſt particular, of Agamemnon's preſenting the 
eharger to Talthybius, I can't but be of a different opinion. 
It had been an affront to Achilles not to have accepted of his 
preſent on this occaſion, and I believe the words of Homer, 


Tabu8iy uypuu N .de deb A0, 
mean no more, than that he put it into the hands of this he- 


rald to carry it to his ſhips 3 Talthybius being by his office an 
| attendant upon Agamemnon, | | | | 


4085 


17 
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JT will be expected I, ſhould here ſay ſomething tending to 

a compariſon between the games of Homer and thoſe of Vir- 
gil. If I may own my private opinion, there is in general more 
variety of natural incidents, and a more lively picture of na- 
tural paſſions, in the games and perſons of Homer, On the 
other hand, there ſeems to me more art, contrivance, gra- 
dation, and a greater pomp of verſe in thoſe of Virgil. The 
chariot-race is that which Homer has moſt labour'd, of which + 
Virgil being ſenfible, he judiciouſly avoided the imitation of 
what he could not improve, and ſubſtituted in its place the 
zaval-courſe, or ſhip-race, It is in this the Roman poet has 
employ'd all his force, as if on ſet purpoſe to rival his great 
maſter; but it is extremely obſervable» how conſtantly he 
keeps Homer in his eye, and is afraid to depart from his very 
track, even when he had vary'd the ſubje& itſelf. Accord- 
ingly the accidents of the naval-courſe have a ſtrange reſem- 
blance with thoſe of Homer's chariot-race. He could not for- 
bear at the very beginning to draw a part of that. deſcription 
into a ſimile. Do not we ſee he has Homer's chariots in his 
head, by theſe lines 3 : 


Nen tam precipites bijugo certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus, 
Nec fic immiſſis aurige undantia lora 


Concuſſere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent. En. v. v. 144. 


What is the encounter of Cloantbus and Gyas in the ſtrait be- 
tween the rocks, but the ſame with that of Menela#s and An- 
tilacbus in the hollow way? Had the galley of Sergeftus been 
broken, if the chariot of Eumelus had not been demoliſh'd ? 
Or Mneſtheus been caſt from the helm, had not the other been 
thrown from his ſeat ? Does not Mneftbeus exhort his rowers 
in the very words Antilocbus had us d to his horſes ? 


Non jam prima peto Mneſtheus, neque vincere certo. 
— am 0 fa ſuperent quibus boc Neptune dediftt ; 
Extremos pudeat rediſſſe] boc wincitez. cives, 

Et probibete nefas 


* 
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 "Intug 3' 'N\pulBeo nigfivile, nb af, 
Ka;Taaipuc wha Ma iagſreiyv ndlaxety 
Alon bavg d 


Upon the whole, the deſcription of the ſea- race 1 think ba 
the more poetry and majeſty, that of the chariots more na» 
ture and lively incidents. There is nothing in Virgil fo pictu- 
reſque, ſo animated, or which ſo much marks the character, 
as the epiſodes of Autilochus and Menelais, Ajax and Idomenens, 
with that beautiful interpoſition of old Neffor, ( fo natura 

introduc'd into an affair where one fo little cs bing 
On the other fide, in Vigil the deſcription itſelf is no- 
bler; it has ſomething more oftentatiouſly grand, and ſeems 
1 more worthy the preſence of princes and great per- 


In three other games we find the Roman poet contending opens» | 
ly with the Grecian. That of the Cefus is in great part a 
verbal tranſlation; But it muſt be own'd in favour of Virgil, 
that he has vary'd from Homer in the event of the combate 
with admirable judgment and with an improvement of the mo- 
ral. Epeiis and Dares are deſcrib'd by both poets 'as vain 
boaſters; but Vigil with more poetical juſtice puni Dare 
for his arrogance, whereas the preſumption and pride of Epei: 
is rewarded by Homer. Fe, 

On the contrary, in the foot-race, I arm of opinion that H- 
mer has ſhewn more judgment and morality than Virgil. Nifu: 
in the latter is unjuſt to his adverſary in favour of his friend 
Euryalus ; ſo that Euryalus wins the race by palpable fraud, 
and yet the poet gives him the firſt prize ; whereas Hemer 
makes Ulyſſes victorious, purely thro the miſchance of Ajax, 
and his own piety in invoking Minerva. * 

The footing is alſo a direct copy, but with the addition 
of two circumſtances which make a beautiful gradation. In 
Homer the firſt archer cuts the ſtring that held the bird, and 
the other ſhoots him as he is mounting. In Vigil the firſt 
only hits the maſt which the bird was fix'd upon, the ſecond 

cuts the firing, the third ſhoots him, and the fourth to vaunt 
the ſtrength of his arm directs his arrow up to heaven, where 
it kindles into a flame, and makes a prodigy. This laſt is 
certainly ſuperiour to Homer in what they call the «wonderful: 
But what is the intent or effect of this prodigy, or whether 
a reader is not at leaſt as much ſurprized at it, as at the moſt 
unreaſonable parts in Homer, I leave to thoſe criticks who are 
more inclin'd to find faults than I am: Nor ſhall I obſerve 

| : upon 
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upon the many literal imitations in the Roman poet, to object 
againſt which were to derogate from the merit of thoſe fine 

ages, which Virgil was ſo very ſenſible of, that he was re- 
ſolv'd to take them, at any rate, to himſelf. 

There remain in Homer three games untouch'd by Virgil; 
the wreſtling, the Angle combate, and the Diſcus. In Virgil 
there is only the Luſus Trejæa added, which is purely his own, 
and muſt be confeſt to be inimitable : I don't know whether I 
may be allow'd to ſay, it is worth all thoſe three of Homer g 

I could not forgive myſelf if I omitted to mention in this 

lace the Funeral games in the ſixth Thebaid of Stativs ; it is 
by much the moſt beautiful book of that poem. It's v 
remarkable, that he has follow'd Homer thro' the whole tb 
of his games: There is the chariot-race, the feot-race, the 
Diſcus, the Cæſtus, the wreſtling, the fingle combate (which 
js put off in the ſame manner as in Homer) and the footing ; 
which laſt ends (as in Virgil) with a prodigy : Yet in the par- 
ticular deſcriptions of each of theſe games this poet has not 
borrow'd from either of his predeceſſors, and his poem is fe 
much the worſe for it. 
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 TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK 
fran 


The ARGUMENT. 
The redemption of the body of Hector. 


HE Gods deliberate about the redemption of Hector 
my upiter ſends Thetis to Achilles to diſpoſe 
bim for the WP it, and Iris to Priam, to encourage 
him to goin perſon, and treat for it. The old King, not. 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of his Queen, makes ready 
the journey, to which he is enconrag'd by an Omen 
om jupiter. He ſets forth in his chariot, with a wag. 
gon loaded with preſents under the charge of Idæus the 
herald. Mercury deſcends in the ſhape of a young man, 
and conduits him to the pavilion of Achilles. Their con- 
werſation on the way. Priam finds Achilles at his table, 
caſts bimſelf at bis feet, and begs for the body of his ſon; 
Achilles, mov'd with compaſſion, grants his requeſt, de- 
tains him one night in his tent, and the next morning 
ſends; him home with the body: The Trojans run out 10 
meet him. The lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, 
and Helen, with the ſolemnities of the funeral. 

The time of twelve days is empley d in this book, while 
the body of Hector lies in the tent of Achilles. And as 
many more are ſpent in the truce allow'd for his inter- 
ment. The ſcene is partly in Achilles's camp, and partly 
in Troy. / | 
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N O from the finiſh'd games the Grecian band 
a Seek their black ſhips, and clear the crouded 
e Strand: ; 

All ftrerch'd at eaſe the genial banquet ſhare, 

ö And pleaſing ſlumbers quiet all their care. 


x Not fo Achilles: He, to grief reſign'd, 
His friend's dear image preſent to his mind, 
8 Takes his ſad couch, more unobſery'd to weep, 
Nor taſtes the gifts of all- compoſing ſleep, 
F 6 | Reſtleſe 


126 HOME R'. IL IAD. Boox XXIV, 
' Reſtleſs he roll d around his weary bed. 
10 And all his foul on his Patroclus fed: = 
The form ſo pleaſing, and the heart ſo kind, 
That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 
What toils they ſhar'd, what martial works they wrought, 
What ſeas they meaſur'd, and what fields they fought; 


% 


KK % 


. 


y. 14. What ſeas they meaſur'd, &c.) There is ſomething ' 
very noble in theſe ſentiments of Achilles : He does not recolle& 
any ſoft moments, any tenderneſſes that had paſs'd between him and 
Patroclus, but he revolves the many difficulties, the toils by 
land, and the dangers by ſea, in which they had been companions: 2 
Thus the poet on all occaſions admirably ſuſtains the character of 
Achilles ; when he play'd upon the harp in the ninth book, he 
fung the atchievements of kings; and in this place there is an 
air of greatneſs in his very ſorrows : Achilles is as much a hero 
when he weeps, as when he fights. \ 

This paſſage in Homer has not eſcap'd the cenſure of Plato, 
who thcught it a diminution to his character to be thus tranſ- 
ones with grief; but the objection will vaniſh, if we remem- 

er that all the paſſions of Achilles are in the extreme; his na- 
a ture is violent, and it would have been an outrage to his ge- 
- neral character to have repreſented him as mourning moderately 
for his friend. Plato ſpoke more like a philoſopher than a 
critick when he blamed the behaviour of Acbilles as — 

Theſe tears would have ill become Plato, but they are grace 

in Achilles. - ; | 

3M Beſides, there is ſomething very inſtructive in this whole fe- 
x preſentation, it ſhews us the power of a ſincere friendſhip, and 
ftens and recommends the character of Achilles ; the violence 
he us'd towards bis enemy is alleviated by the ſincerity he ex» 
preſſes, towargs his friend; he is a terrible enemy, but an ami 

ble friend. | | 
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15 Al paſt before him in remembrance dear, 
Thought follows thought, and tear ſucceeds to. tear, 
And now ſupine, now prone, the hero lay, 
Now ſhifts his fide, impatient for the day : 
Then ſtarting, up, diſconſolate he goes 

20Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 

There as the ſolitary mourner raves, 

The ruddy morning riſes o'er the waves: 
Soon as it roſe, his furious ſteeds he join'd ; 
The chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. : 

25 And thrice Pa#roclus ! round thy monument 

Was Hector dragg'd, then burry'd to the tent. 


There ſleep at laſt o'ercomes the hero's eyes; 
While foul in duſt th* unhonour'd carcaſe lies, 


But not deſerted by the pitying skies. 
zoFor Phoebus watch'd it with ſuperior care, 
Preſerv'd from gaping wounds, and tainting air; 


- 


Y. 30. For Phabus watch'd it, wg! Euftathius ſays, that 
by this ſhield of Apollo are meant the clouds that are drawn up 
by the beams of the ſun, which cooling and qualifying the 
ſultr ine ſs of the air, preſerved the body from decay: But perhaps 
the had ſomething farther in his eye when he introduc'd 
Apollo upon this occaſion : Apollo is a phy ſician and the God 
of medicaments; if therefore Acbilles uſed any arts to preſerve 
Hector from decay, that he might be able the longer to inſult 
dis remains, Apollo may properly be ſaid to protect it with his 


gie. 


And 


- 
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And ignominious as it ſwept the field, 


Spread o'er the ſacred corſe his golden ſhield. 
All heav'n was mov'd, and Hermes will'd to go 


35 By ſtealth to ſnatch him from'th' inſulting foe : 


But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, 
And th' unrelenting Empreſs of the skies: 
E's 


y. 36. But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies.] It is with 
excellent art that the poet carries on this part of the poem: 
he ſhews that he could have contriv'd another way to recover 
the body of Hector, but as a God is never to be introduc's 
but when human means fail, he rejects the interpoſition of 
Mercury, makes uſe of ordinary methods, and Friam redeems 
His ſon: This gives an air of probability to the relation, at 
the ſame time that it advances the glory of Achilles ; for the 
greateſt of his enemies labours to purchaſe his Favour, the 
Gods hold a conſultation, and a King becomes ſuppliant, 
Euftathius. | 

Thoſe ſeven lines, from Raja 3' arpiverxov MaxAooumy 
Aim, have been thought ſpurious by ſome of the an- 
cients : They judg'd it as an indecency that the goddeſs of 
wiſdom and Achilles ſhould be equally inexorable'; and that 
it was below the majeſty of the Gods to be ſaid to ſtea l. Be- 
fides, ſay they, had Homer been acquainted with the judgment 
of Paris, he would undoubtedly have mention'd it before this 
time in his poem, and conſequently that ſtory was of a later 
invention: And Ariftarchus affirms that Mayaocotvy is'a 
more modern word, and never known before the time of He- 


Food, who uſes it when he ſpeaks of the daughters of Prætus; 


and adds, that it is appropriated to fignify the incontinence of 
women, and cannot be at all apply'd to men: Therefore others 
read the laſt verſe, 

"Rot x8%,2p1opiva Zo bvopyver 


Theſe objeftions are entirely gathes'd fiom Eufarbius BY 
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Eer ſince that day implacable to Trey, 
What time young Paris, ſimple ſhepherd boy, 


40 Won by deſtructive luſt (Reward obſcene) 


Their charms rejected from the Cyprian Queen. 

But when the tenth celeſtial morning broke; 

To heav'n aſſembled, thus Apollo ſpoke. 
Unpitying pow'rs! how oft” each holy fane 


45 Has Hector ting'd with blood of victims lain? 


And can ye ſtill his cold remains purſue? 
Still grudge his body to the Trojans view? 
Deny to conſort, mother, ſon, and fire, 
The laſt ſad honours of a fun'ral fire? 


which we may add, that Macrobius ſeems to have been one 
of thoſe who rejected theſe verſes, ſince he affirms that our 
author never mentions the judgment of Paris, It may be an- 
ſwer'd, that the filence of Homer in the foregoing part of 
the poem, as to the judgment of Paris, is no argument that 
he was ignorant of that ſtory : Perhaps he might think it moſt 
proper to unfold the cauſe of the deſtruction of Troy in the con- 
clufion of the Lias; that the reader ſeeing the wrong done, and 
the puniſhment of that wrong immediately following, might ac- 
knowedge the juſtice of it. | 

The ſame reaſon will be an anfwer to the objection relating to 
the anger of Pallas : Wiſdom cannot be ſatisfy'd without Juſtice, 
and conſequently Pallas ought not to ceaſe from reſentment, tilt 
Troy has ſu ffer'd the deſerts of her crimes. _ 

I cannot think that the objection about the word Maygaootuy 
is of any weight z the date of words is utterly uncertain, and as + 
no one has been able to determine the ages of Homer and Heffod, 
ſo neither can any per ſon be aſſured that ſuch words were not in 
uſe in Homer's days, 
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5o Is then the dire Achilles all your care? 
That iron heart, inflexibly ſevere; 
A lion, not a man, who ſlaughters wide 
In ſtrength of rage and impotence of pride, 
Who haſtes to murder with a lavage J0y, 
55 Invades around, and breathes but to deſtroy. 


Shame is not of his ſoul; nor underſtood, 
The greateſt evil and the greateſt good. 
Still for one loſs he rages unreſign'd, 
 Repugnant to the lot of all mankind; 
60 To loſe a friend, a brother, or a ſon, - 
Heav'n dooms each mortal, and its will is done: 
A while they ſorrow, then diſmiſs their care; 
Fate gives the wound, and man is born to bear. 
But this Inſatiate the commiſſion givin | 


65 By fate, exceeds and tempts the wrath of. heav'n: 
Io how his rage diſhoneſt drags along | 
Hector's dead earth inſenſible of wrong! 


5. 52. A lion, not a man, &c. ] This is a very formal con- 
demnation of the morals of Achilles, which Homer puts into the 
Mouth of a God, One may ſee from this alone that he was 
far from deſigning his, hero a virtuous character; yet the poet 
artfully introduces Apollo in the midſt of his reproaches, inter- 
"mingling the hero's praiſes with his blemiſhes : Brave tho” be be, 
"&c. Thus what is the real merit of Achilles is diftinguiſh'd 
from what is blameable in his character, and we ſee Apollo or 

the God of wiſdom, is no leſs impartial than juſt in his repreſen» 
tation of Achilles, 
| Brave 


, 
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Brave tho' he be, yet by no reaſon awd, 

He violates the laws of Man and God. 

70 If equal honours by the partial skies 

Are doom'd both heroes, (Juno thus replies) 

If Thetis' ſon muſt no diſtinction know, 
Then hear, ye Gods! the Patron of the Bow. 
| But Hector only. boaſts a mortal claim, 

5 His birth deriving from a mortal dame: 
Achilles of your own ethereal race | 
Springs from a Goddeſs, by a man's embrace z 
(A Goddeſs by our ſelf to Peleus giy n, 

A man divine, and choſen friend of heav'n.) 

o To grace thoſe nuptials, from the bright abode 

Your ſelves were preſent where this Minſtrel- God 

(Welt-pleas'd to ſhare the feaſt,) amid. the quire 

Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful lyre. 

Then thus the Thund'rer checksth' imperial dame: 6 


I Let not thy wrath the court of heav'n inflame; _ 
Their merits, nor their honours, are the ſame, 


But mine, and ev'ry God's peculiar grace 
Hector deſerves, of all the Trojan race: 5 
Still on our ſhrines his grateful off rings lay, 
jo (The only honours men to Gods can pay) 


» 
- , 
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Nor ever from our ſmoking altar ceaſt . 
The pure libation, and the holy feaſt. 
Howe ier by ſtealth to ſhatch the corſe away, 
We will not: Thetis guards it night and day. 
95 But haſte, and ſummon to our courts above 
The azure Queen; let her perſuaſion move 
Her furious ſon from Prism to receive 
The proffer d ranſom, and the corfe to leave. 
He added not: And Iris from the skies, 
100 Swift as a whirlwifid on the meſſage flies, 
Meteorous the face of Ocean ſweeps, 
Refulgent gliding o'er the fable deeps. | 
Between where Samos wide his foreſts ſpreads, 
And rocky Imbrus lifes its pointed heads, | 
105 Down plung'd the maid; (the parted waves reſound) 
She plung'd, and inſtant ſhot the dark profound. 
As bearing death in the fallacious bait 
From the bent angle ſinks the leaden weight; 
So paſt the Goddeſs thro' the cloſing wave, 
110 Where Thetis ſorrow'd in her ſecret cave: 
There plac'd amidſt her melancholy train 
(The bluc-hair'd ſiſters of the facred main) 
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Penſive ſhe fate, revolving fates to came, 
And wept her god-like ſon's approaching doom. 


15 Then thus the Goddeſs of the painted bow. 


Ariſe! O Thetis, from thy ſeats below. 

'Tis Fove that calls. And why (the Dame replies) 
Calls Fove his Yetis to the hated skies? 

dad object as I am for heav'nly ſight! 


o Ah! may my ſarrows ever ſhun the light! 


Howe'er be heav'ns almighty Sire obe d 


She ſpake, and veil'd her head in fable ſhade, - 


v. 114. And wept fmt we 5 approaching doom. Thels 
words are very artful! poet. The poem could 
not proceed to "to the dent of 5 of Achilles N breaking the action; 
and therefore to. ſatisfy the curioſity of the reader concerning the 
fate of this great man, he takes care to inform us that his life 
. to a period, and as it were celebrates his funeral before his 
deat 

Such circumſtances as theſe greatly raiſe the character of A. 
ebilles ; he is ſo truly valiant, that tho* he knows he muſt fall 
before Troy, yet he not abſtdin from the war, but coura- 
giouſly meets his death: And here I think it proper to inſert an 
obſervation that ought to have been made before, which is, that 
Achilles did not know that Hector was to fall by his hand; if he 
had known it, where would have been the mighty courage in en- 

gaging him in a ſingle combat, in which he was ſure to conquer ? 
The contrary of this is evident from the words of Achilles to 
Hector juſt before the combat, N 


in.. y 5 Trepov ys TecovrHa 


I will make no compa with thee, fays Achilles, but one of #s 
foall fall, * a / 


Which, 


— 
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Which, flowing long, ber graceful per ſon clad; 
And forth ſhe pace d, majeſtically Gd, © 
125 Then thro' the world of waters, W 


(The way fair 1vis led) to upper air. 3 T 
The deeps dividing, o'r the coaſt they riſe. 7 
And touch with momentary flight the skies. N 
There in the light'ning'sblaze the Sire they found, I. 
130 And all the Gods in ſhining ſynod round. 

Thetis approach d with anguiſh in her face, Mi; 
(Minerva riſing, gave the mourner place) ef 
Ev'n Juno fought her ſorrows to conſole, — 
And offer d from her hand the Nectar bowl: 5 
35 $he raſted, and refign'd it: Then began T 
The ſacred Sire of Gods and mortal man: * = 


Thou com'ſt, fair Thetis, but with pie 0 rercalh, | 
Maternal ſorrows, long, ah long to lan: 
Suffice, we know and we partake thy tarts! 
140 But yield to Fate, and hear what Fove declares. 
Nine days are paſt, ſince all the court abore 
In Hedtor's cauſe have mov'd the ear of Fove;. 
"Twas 


5. 141. Nine days arg paſt, fince all the court lee; &c.] k 
may be thought that ſo many interpoſitions of the Gods, ſuch 
meſſages from heaven to earth, and down to the ſeas, 4 


needleſs machines; and it may be imagin'd that k 6 
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"Twas voted, Hermes from his god-like foe | 
By ſtealth ſhould bear him, but we wild not ſo: 
zwe will, thy ſon himſelf the corſe reſtore, 

and to his conqueſt add this glory more. 

Then hye thee to him, and our mandate bear; 

Tell him he tempts the wrath of heav'n too far: 
Nor let him more (our anger if he dread) | 
Vent his mad vengeance on the ſacred dead: 


fence againſt probability that ſo many Deities ſhould be employ'd 
to pacify Achilles : But I am of opinion that the poet conducts 
this whole affair with admirable judgment. The poem-is now 
almoſt at the concluſion, and Achilles is to paſs from a ftate of 
an almoſt inexorable reſentment to a ſtate of perfect tranquillity z 
ſuch a change could not be brought about by human means; 
Achilles is too ſtubborn to obey any thing leſs than a God: 
This is evident from his rejecting the perſuaſion of the whole 
Grecian army to return to the battel : So that it appears that 
this machinery was neceſſary, and conſequently a beauty to the 


poem. 

It may be farther added, that theſe ſeveral incidents pro- 

cced from Jupiter : It is by his appointment that ſo many Geds 
are employ'd to attend Achilles, By theſe means Jupiter fulfils 
the promiſe mention'd in the firſt book, of honouring the ſon 
of Thetis, and Homer excellently ſuſtains his character by re- 
preſenting the inexorable Achilles as not parting with the body 
sf his mortal enemy, but by the immediate command of Ju- 
ter, : 
If the poet had conducted theſe incidents merely by human 
means, or ſuppos'd Achilles to reſtore the body of Hector en- 
rely out of compaſſion, the draught had been unnatural, be- 
auſe unlike Achilles : Such a violence of temper was not to be 
pacify'd by ordinary methods. Beſides, he has made uſe of the 
ropereſt perſonages to carry on the affair; for who could be 
uppos'd to have ſo great an influence upon Achilles as his own 
hother, who is a goddeſs ? 5 


But 
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But yield to ranſom and the father's pray'r. 
The mouruful father Iris ſhall prepare, 
With gifts to ſue ; and offer to his hands 
Whate'er his honour asks, or heart demands, 
155 His word the filyer-footed Queen attends, 
And from Ohmpus ſnowy tops deſcends, - 
Arriv'd, ſhe beard the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that ſhook the lofty tent. 
His friends prepare the victim, and diſpoſe 
160 Repaſt unheeded, while he vents his woes. 
The Goddeſs ſeats her by her penſive ſon, 


= Mas a ee oi... co. . 


She preſt his hand, and tender thus begun. ; 
How long, unhappy! ſhall thy ſorrows flow ? . 

And thy heart waſte with life- conſuming woe? 
165 Mindleſs of food, or Love whoſe pleaſing reign | 4 
Sooths weary life, and ſoftens human pain. fo 

© ſnatch the moments yet within thy pow'r, 3 
Nor long to live, indulge the am'rous hour! 1 8 


5. 164. And thy heart waſte with life-conſuming woe. ] Tu 

n in the original is very particular. Were it ton 
tranſlated literally, it muſt be render d, how long wilt thou 4, 
or prey upon thy own heart by theſe ſorrows ? And it ſeems that 
it was a common way of exprefling a deep ſorrow ; and Pyth* 


goras uſes it in this ſenſe, ui #oÞ/s;v uap3iav, that is, grieve ging 
exceſſively, let not ſorrow make too great an impreſſion upon ted 
heart. Euftathius, 118 oblig 


v. 168. Indulge the am reus hour !] The ancients f 


Euſftatht 


tl | * 
* _ | 


9 
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Lo! Fove himſelf (for Foue's command I bear) 
o farbids to tempt the wrath of heav'n too far, © 
No longer then (his fury if thou dread) 
Detain the relicks of great Hecker dead; 


Nor 


Fuftathius) rejected theſe verſes becauſe of the indecent idea 
they convey : The goddeſs in plain terms adviſes Achilles to 
go to bed to his miſtreſs, and tells him a woman will be a 
comfort. The good biſhop is of opinion, that they ought to 
be rejected, but the reaſon he gives is as extraordinary as that 
of Tbetis : Soldiers, ſays he, have more occaſion for ſomething 
to ſtrengthen themſelves with, than for women: And this is 
the reaſon, continues he, why wreſtlers are forbid all commerce 
with that ſex during the whole time of their exerciſe. 

Dionyfius of Halicarngſſus endeavours to juſtify Homer by ob- 
ſerving that this advice of Thetis was not given him to induce 
him to any wantonneſs, but was intended to indulge a nobler 
paſſion, his defire of glory : She adviſes him to go to that 
captive who was reſtor d to him in a publick manner, to ſa- 
tisfy his honour : To that captive, the detention of whom 
had been ſo great a puniſhment to the whole Grecian army: 
And therefore Thetis uſes a very proper motive to comfort her 
* by adviſing him to gratify at once both his love and his 
$10ry. | | 

Plutarch has likewiſe labour'd in Homer's juſtification 3 he 
obſerves that the poet has ſet the picture of Achilles in this 
place in a very fair and ſtrong point of light: Tho' Achilles 

Lo! fo lately receiv'd his belov'd Briſers from the hands of A- 

gamemnon ; tho? he knew that his own life drew to a ſudden pe- 
tid, yet the hero prevails over the lover, and he does not haſte 

TW indulge his love: He does not lament Patraclus like a com- 
to mon man by neglecting the duties of life, but he abſtains from 
ou ell pleaſures by an exceſs of ſorrow, and the love of his miſtreſs 
ns s loft in that of his friend. 

Pythi This obſervation excellently juſtifies Achilles, in not indul- 
eve u ing himſelf with the company of his miſtreſs: The hero in- 
deed prevails ſo much over the lover, that Tbetis thinks herſelf 
oblig d to recall Briſeis to his memory. Vet till the indecency 
remains. 


175 To whom Achilles: Be the ranſom giv'n, ' 


A _ : Ty 8 
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Nor vent on ſenſeleſs earth thy vengeance vain, 

But yield to ranſom, and reſtore the ſlain. 

And we ſubmit, ſince ſuch the will of beau. 
VW Whilethus they commun d, from th' Olympian bow 
Fove orders Iris to the Trojan tow'rs. 

Haſte, winged Goddeſs! to the ſacred town, 

180 And urge her Monarch to redeem his ſon ; © 


remains. All that can be ſaid in favour of Thetis is, that fie 
was mother to Achilles, and conſequently might take the greater 
freedom with her ſon. 

Madam Dacier 1 of both the er obſervations: 
She has recourſe to the lawfulneſs of ſuch a practice between 
Achilles and Briſeis ; and becauſe ſuch commerces in thoſe times 
were reputed honeſt, therefore the thinks the advice was de- 
cent: The married ladies are oblig'd to her for this obſerva» 
tion, and I hope all tender mothers, when their ſons are af- 
flicted, will adviſe them to comfort themſelves in this manner. 
In ſhort, I am of opinion that this paſſage outrages decency; 

and tis a ſign of ſome weakneſs to have { much occaſion of 
juſtification. Indeed the whole paſſage is capable of a ſerious 
conſtruction, and of ſuch a ſenſe as a Lak might expreſs to 
Y ſon with decency : And then it will run thus; “ Why art 
thou, my ſon, thus afflicted? Why thus reſign'd to ſorrow ? 
4% Can neither ſleep nor love divert you? Short is thy date of 
« life, ſpend it not all in weeping, but allow ſome part of 
« jt to love and pleaſure !” But Rill the indecency lies in the 
manner of the expreſſion, which muſt be allow'd to be almoll 
obſcene; (for ſuch is the word uloſtob miſceri) all that can be 
faid in defence of it is, that as we are not competent judges of 
what ideas words might carry in Homer's time, ſo we ought not 
entirely to condemn him, becauſe it is poflible the expreſſion 
mitt not ſound ſo indecently in ancient, as in modern ears. 


Alone, 


b5 


90 


mange „ — 


I, «s# 


; 5 
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Alone; the Ilias ramparts let him leave, 

And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 
Alone, for ſo we will: No Trojan near ; 
Except to-place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 

May the flow mules and fun'ral car command. 
Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread, 
Safe thro* the foe by our protection led: 


—— 


Him Hermes to Achilles ſhall convey, 
90 Guard of his life, and partner of his way. 


he 0 


Fierce as he is, Achilles ſelf ſhall ſpare 
His age, nor touch one venerable hair; 
Some 


v. 189. Him Hermes to Achilles ſhall convey.] The inter- 
vention of Mercury was very neceſſary at this time, and by it 
the poet not only gives an air of probability to the relation, 
but alſo pays a complement to his countrymen the Grecians : 


They kept ſo ſtrict a guard that nothing but a God could pa ſa 


unobſerv'd, this highly recommends their military diſcipline ; 
and Priam not being able to carry the ranſom without a cha- 
riot, it would have been an offence againſt probability to have 
ſuppos' d him able to have paſs'd all the guards of the army 
in his chariot, without the aſſiſtance of fome deity : Horace 
bad this paſſage in his view, Ode the toth of the firſt book. 


Iniqua Troje caftra fefellit. 


y. 191, —— Achilles ſelf ſhall ſpare | 
His age, nor touch 3 2 bair, &c.] 

It is obſervable that every word here is a negative, &Þpwv, 
Acro ro, AA r¹⁰“̊/; Achilles is ſtill fo angry that Jupiter can- 


not ſay he is wiſe, judicious, and merciful z he only com- 
Ws G | Fang 


© 


9 
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Some thought there muſt be, in a ſoul ſo brave, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome deſire to fave.” 

195 Then down her bow the winged Iris drives, 


And ſwift at Priam's mournful court arrives: 
Where the {ad ſons beſide their father's throne 


Sate bath'd in tears, and anſwer'd groan with groan, 


mends him negatively, and barely ſays he is not a madman, 

nor perverſely wicked, | 
It is the obſervation of the ancients, ſays Euftathius, that 

all the cauſes of the fins of man are included in thoſe three 


words: Man offends either out of ignorance, and then he is - 


Ap or thro' inadvertency, then he is daxoTog ; or wilfully , 
and maliciouſly, and then he is &Aiyuwv. So that this de- 
ſcription agrees very well with the preſent diſpoſition of A. 
chillen; he is not &Þpwv, becauſe his reſentment begins to a- 
bate; he is not doxorog, becauſe his mother has given him 
inſtructions; nor &A,p.ov, becauſe he will not offend againſt 
the injunctions of Jupiter. 

v. 195. The winged Iris flies, &c.] Monſ. Rapin has been very 
free upon this paſſage, where ſo many machines are made uſe 
of, to cauſe Priam to obtain the body of Hector from Achilles, 
« This father (ſays he) who has ſo much. tenderneſs for his 

„ ſon, who is ſo ſuperſtitious in obſerving the funeral ceremo- 
„ nies, and ſaving thoſe precious remains from the dogs and 
& yultures ; ought not he to have thought of doing this him- 
& ſelf, without being thus expreſsly commanded by the Gods? 
«© Was there need of a machine to make him remember that 
% he was a father? But this critick entirely forgets what 
render'd ſuch a conduct of abſolute ' neceſſity z namely, the 
extreme danger and (in all probability) imminent ruin both 
of the king and ſtate, upon Priam's putting himſelf inte the 
power of his moſt inveterate enemy. There was no other 
method of recovering Hector, and of diſcharging his funeral 
rites (which were look'd upon by the ancients of ſo high im- 
portance) and therefore the meſſage from Jupiter to encourage 
Priam, with the aſſiſtance of Mercury to conduct him, and to 
prepare Achilles to receive him with favour, was far from im- 
pertinent: It was dignus vindice nodus, as Horace expreſſes it. 


And 


205 


yt > 
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And all amidſt them lay the hoary fire, * 
00 (Sad ſcene of woe!) His face his wrapt attire 
Conceal'd from fight ; with frantick hands he ſpread 
A ſhow'r of aſhes o'er his neck and head, 

From room to room his penſive daughters roam 
Whoſe ſhrieks and clamours fill the vaulted dome; 
Wo; Mindful of thoſe, who, late their pride and joy, 

5 Lie pale and breathleſs round the fields of Troy! 


at Before the King Fove's meſſenger appears, 


V. 


» | And thus in whiſpers greets his trembling ears. 
a | Fear not, oh father ! no ill news I bear; 


io From Fove I come, Fove makes thee till his care: 

L For Heftor's ſake theſe walls he bids thee leave, 
And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 

Alone, for ſo he wills: No Trojan near, 

; Except to place the dead with decent care, 

215 Some aged herald, who with gentle had, 
May the flow mules and fun'ral car command, 


— ww UW” T5 vwX &T 9 TT 


what he cou 


after the manner of Hamer. Euftathius, 
G 2 


v. 200, His face bis wrapt attire Conceal d from fight.) The 
poet has obſerv'd a great decency in this place; he was not 
able to _— the grief of this royal mourner, and ſo covers 

d not repreſent. From this paſſage Semanthet the 
Sicyonian painter borrow'd his deſign in the ſacrifice of Ipbigenia, 
and repreſents his Agamemnon, as Homer does his Priam : AÆſchy- 
lus has likewiſe imitated this place, and draws his Miobe exactly 


18 
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Nor ſhalt thou death, nor ſhakt thou danger dread ; 
Safe thro' the foe by his protection led: . | 
Thee Hermes to Pelides ſhall convey, 

220 Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 
Fierce as he is, Achilles” ſelf ſhall ſpare 
Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair 3 24 

Some thought there muſt be, in a foul fo brave, | 

Some ſenſe of duty, ſome defire to fave. 

225 She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd. Priam bids prepare 
His gentle. mules, and harneſs to the car; | 
There, for the gifts, a poliſh'd casket lay: a 
His pious ſons the King's command obey. 
Then paſt the Monarch to his bridal-room, 

230 Where Cedar-beams the lofty roofs perfume, 
And where the treaſures of his empire lay ;\ 
Then cal!'d his Queen, and thus began to fay. 7 2 
Unhappy conſort of a King diſtreſt! j 

Partake the troubles of thy husband's breaſt: 

© 2351 faw deſcend the meſſenger of Fove, 

" Who bids me try Achille“ mind to move; 
Forſake theſe ramparts, and with gifts obtain 
The corps of Hector, at yon” navy lain. 
Tell me thy thought: My heart impels to go 

240 Thro hoſtile camps, and bears me to the foe, 4 A 

j The 


* , 
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The hoary Monarch thus, Her piercing cries 
Sad Hecuba renews, and then replies. 
Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind? 
And where the prudence now that aw'd mankind? 
245 Thro' Phrygia once, and foreign regions known, 
Now all confus d, diſtracted, overthrown! 
Singly to paſs thro? hoſts of foes! to face 
| (Oh heart of ſteel!) the Murd'rer of thy race! 
To view that deathful eye, and wander o'er 
250 Thoſe hands, yet red with Hector's noble- gore! 
Alas! my Lord! he knows not how to ſpare, 
And what his mercy, thy ſhin ſons declare; 
So brave! ſo many fall'n! To calm his rage 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 
255 No—pent in this ſad palace, let us give 
To grief, the wretched days we have to live. 
Still, ſtill for Hector let our ſorrows flow, 
Born to his own, and to his parents woe! 
Doom'd from the hour his luckleſs life begun, 
260 To dogs, to vultures, and to Peleus ſon! 
Oh! in his deareſt blood might I allay 
Myygage, and theſe barbarities repay! 
For ah! could Hector merit thus? whoſe breath 
Expir'd not mean]y, in unactive death; wo 
_ He 
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265 He pour d his lateſt blood in manly fight, 
And fell a hero in his country's right. 
Seck not to ſtay me, nor my ſoul affright 
With words of omen, like a bird of night ; 
(Reply d unmov'd the venerable man) 
270*Tis heav'n commands me, and you urge in vain, 
Had any mortal voice th* injunction laid, | 
Nor augur, prieſt, or ſeer had been obey'd. | 33 
A preſent Goddeſs brought the high command, 
I faw, I heard her, and the word ſhall ſtand. 
2751 go, ye Gods! obedient to your call: 
If in yon' camp your pow'rs have doom'd my fall, 


Content —By the fame hand let me expire! 
Add to the ſlaughter'd ſon the wretched fite! 


One cold embrace at leaſt may be allow'd, 
280 And my laſt tears low mingled with his blood! 
From forth his open'd ſtores, this ſaid, he drew © 


Twelve coſtly carpets of refulgent hue, 


7. 265. He pour'd bis lateſt blood in manly fight, | 
And fell à hero———— This whole diſcourſe 
Hecuba is exceedingly natural, ſhe aggravates the features of 
Achilles, and ſoftens thoſe of Hector: Her anger blinds her ſo 
much, that ſhe can ſee nothing great in Achilles, and her fond- | 
neſs ſo much, that the can diſcern no defets in Hector. Thus 
ſhe draws Achilles in the fierceſt colours, like a Barbarian, and 
calls him @uygh; : But at the ſame time forgets that Hef#or 
ever fled from Achilles, and in the original directly tells us 
that be knew not bow to fear, or bow to fly, Euſtathius. As 
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As many veſts, as many mantles told, 
And twelve fair veils, and garments ſtiff with gold. 
y Two tripods next, and twice two chargers ſhine, 
With ten pure talents from the richeſt, mine; 
And laſt a large well-labour'd bowl had place, 
(The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrade) 
Seem'd all too mean the ſtores he could employ, 
290 For one laſt look to buy him back to Troy! 
Lo! the fad father, frantick with his pain, 
Around him furious drives his menial train: 
In 


y. 291, Lo} the ſad father, &c.] This behaviour of Priam is' + 
very natural to a perſon in his circumſtances : The loſs of his 
favourite ſon makes ſo deep an impreflion upon his fpirits, - 
that he is incapable of conſolation z3 he is diſpleaſed with e- 
very body; he is angry he knows not why; the diſorder and 
hurry © th ſpirits make him break out into te ex- 
preſſions, and thoſe expreſſions are contain'd ſhort pe- 
riods, very natural to men in anger, who give not themſelves 
leiſure to expreſs their ſentiments at full length: It is from 
the ſame paſſion that Priam, in the ſecond ſpeech, treats all 
his ſons with the utmoſt indignity, calls them gluttons, dan- 
cery, and flatterers. Enftathius very juſtly remarks, that he 
had Paris particularly in his eye; but his anger makes him 
transfer that character to the reſt of his children, not being 
calm enough to make a diſtinction between the innocent and 


guil * 
That paſage where he runs into the praiſes of Hector, is 
y 


particularly natural: His concern and fondneſs make him 
as extravagant in the commendation of him, as in the dif- 
r of his other ſons : They are leſs than mortals, 
e more than man. Rapin has cenſur'd this anger of Priam 

as a breach of the manners, and ſays he might have ſhewn 
, himſelf a father, otherwiſe = by this uſage of his 2 
4 ut 
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In vain each ſlave with duteous care attends, -- 
Each office hurts him, and each face offends. 4 


295 What make ye here? officious crouds ! (he cries) 


Zoo Set up by Fove your ſpectacle of woe? 


* 305 I ſee your blood the fields of Phrygia drown, 


Hence] nor obtrude your anguiſh on my eyes. 
Have ye no griefs at home, to fix ye there? 
Am I the only object of deſpair? 

Am I become my people's common ſhow, 


No, you muſt feel him too; yourſelves muſt fall; 
The fame ſtern God to ruin gives you all: 
Nor is great Hector loſt by me alone; 

Your ſole defence, your guardian pow'r is gone! 


I fee the ruins of your ſmoaking town! 
Oh ſend me, Gods! e'er that fad day ſhall come, 
A willing ghoſt to Pluto's dreary dome! 


' . 


But whoever confiders his circumſtances, will judge after an- 
other manner. Priam, after having been the moſt wealthy, moſt 
powerful and formidable monarch of Aa, becomes all at 
once the moſt miſerable of men; he loſes in leſs than eight 
days the beſt of his army, and a great number of virtuous 
ſons ; he loſes the braveſt of them all, his glory and his de- 
fence, the  gallant- HeFor, This laſt blow finks him quite, 
and changes him ſo much, that he is no longer the ſame: 
He becomes impatient, frantick, unreaſonable ! the / terrible 
effect of ill fortune | Whoever has the leaſt inſight into na- 
ture, muſt admire ſo fine a picture of the force of adyerlity 
en an unhappy old man. 

| | He 


* 
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He faid, and feebly drives his friends away; 
zio The ſorrowing friends his frantick rage obey. 
Next on his ſons his erring fury falls, 
Polites, Paris, Agathon, he calls, 
His threats Dezphobus and Dius hear, 
Hippothoiis, Pammon, Helenus the ſeer, 
115 And gen'rous Antiphon: For yet theſe nine _ 
Surviv'd, {ad relicks of his num'rous line. Yor 
Inglorious ſons of an unhappy fire! 
Why did not all in Hector's cauſe expire? 
Wretch that I am! my braveſt offspring lain, 
120 You, the diſgrace of Priam's houſe, remain! 
Meſtor the brave, renown'd in ranks of war, 
With Troilus, dreadful on his ruſhing car, 
And laſt great Hector, more than man divine, 
For ſure he ſeem'd not of terreſtrial line ! 
25 All thoſe relentleſs Mars untimely flew, 
And left me theſe, a ſoft and ſervile crew, 
Whoſe days the feaſt and wanton dance employ, 
Gluttons and flatt'rers, the contempt of Troy ! 


"= 

v. 313. Deiphebus and Dius.] It has been a diſpute whether 

| Aro or Aſeudg, in Y. 251. was a proper name; but Pherecydes 

(ays Euffathius) determines it, and aſſures us that Dios was a 
ſpurious ſon of Priam, 


G 8 | Why 


— — 
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Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, 
330 And ſpeed my journey to redeem my ſon ? 
The ſons their father's wretched age revere,' 
Forgive his anger, and produce the car, 
High on the ſeat the cabinet they bind: 
The new-made car with ſolid beauty ſhin'd 
335 Box was the yoke, emboſt with coſtly pains, 


3) 


z) 
And hung with ringlets to receive the reins; 
Nine cubits long the traces ſwept the ground; 
Theſe to the chariot's poliſh'd pole they bound, 
Then fix'd a ring the running. reins to guide, 
340 And cloſe beneath the gather'd ends were ty d. 
Next with the gifts (the price of Hector ſlain) 
The fad attendants load the groaning wain; | 
Laſt to the yoke the well-match'd mules they bring, 
(The gift of Myſia to the Trojan King.) N 
+ 345 But the fair horſes, long his darling care, 
Himſelf receiv'd, and harneſsd to his car: 
Griev'd as he was, he not this task deny'd; 
The hoary herald help'd him at his fide. 


ol 


3, 


v. 342. The ſad attendants load the wml wain.] It is ne · 
ceſſary to obſerve to the reader, to avoid confuſion, that two 
cars are here prepared; the one drawn by mules, to carry the 
preſents, and to bring back the body of Hector; the other 
drawn by hor ſes, in which the herald and Priam rode. Zu- 


thus. 
Hatbius While 


V. 
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While careful theſe the gentle courſers join d, 
150 Sad Hecuba approach'd with anxious mind; 
A golden bowl that foam'd with fragrant wine, 
(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'r divine) 
Held in her right, befare the ſteeds ſhe ſtands, 
And thus configns it to the Monarch's hands. 
355 Take this, and pour to Jove; that ſafe from harms, 
His grace reſtore thee to our roof, and arms. 
Since victor of thy fears, and lighting mine, 
Heav'n, or thy ſoul, inſpire this bold defign : 
Pray to that God, who high on 1da's brow 
260 Surveys thy deſolated realms below, 
His winged meſſenger to ſend from high, 
And lead thy way with heav'nly Augury : 
Let the ſtrong ſov'reign of the plumy race 
Tow'r on the right of yon? zthereal ſpace. 
365 That ſign beheld, and ſtrengthend from above, 
Boldly purſue the journey mark'd by Fove; 
But if the God his Augury denies, | 
Suppreſs thy impulſe, nor reje& advice. 
'Tis juſt (faid Priam) to the Sire above 
370 To raiſe our hands, for who ſo good as Fove? 
He ſpoke, and bad th' attendant handmaid bring 
The pureſt water of the living ſpring; 
G 6 (Her 


% 
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(Her ready hands the ew'er and baſon held) - - 
Then took the golden cup his Queen had fill'd; 1 / 
375 On the mid pavement pours the roſy wine, 
Uplifts his eyes, and calls the pow'r divine. 
Oh firſt, and greateſt! hea vn / imperial Lord! 
On loſty Ida's holy hill ador'd! . 
To ſtern Achilles now direct my ways, 
380 And teach him mercy when a father prays. 
If ſuch thy will, diſpatch from yonder sky 
Thy ſacred bird, celeſtial Augury ! 
Let the ſtrong ſov'reign of the plumy race 
_ Tow'r on the right of yon æthereal ſpace: 
385 So ſhall thy ſuppliant, ſtrengthen'd from above, 
Fearleſs purſue the journey mark'd by Fove. 
Fove heard his pray'r, and from the throne, on high 
Diſpatch d his bird, celeſtial Augury ! 
The ſvift-wing'd chaſer of the feather d game, 
390 And known to Gods by Perenoi lofty name. 


»y. 377. Ob fr, and great ay Euftathius obſerves, that 
there is not one inſtance in the whole Lias of any prayer that 
was juſtly prefer'd, that fail'd of ſucceſs. This proceeding. of 
Homer's is very judicious, and anſwers exactly to the true end 
of poetry, which is to pleaſe and inſtruct. Thus Priam prays , 
that Achilles may ceaſe his wrath, and compaſſionate his mi- 
ſeries 3 and Jupiter grants his requeſt: The unfortunate king 
cdtains compaſſion, and in his moſt inveterate' enemy finds a 


ſriegd. 
Vide, 
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So broad, his pinions ſtreteh'd their ample ſhade, 


As ſtooping dexter with reſounding wings 
[Th imperial bird deſcends in airy rings. 
0 A dawn of joy in ev'ry face appears; 


The mourning matron dries her tim'rous tears. 


Swift on his car th' impatient Monarch ſprung; 
The brazen portal in his paſſage rung. 
The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
boo Charg'd with the gifts; Idaus holds the rein: 
The King himſelf his gentle ſteeds controuls, 
And thro? ſurrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his low wheels the following people wait, 
Mourn at each ſtep, and give him up to fate; 
v5 With hands uplifted, eye him as he paſt, 
And gaze upon him as they gaz'd their laſt. 
Now forward fares the Father on his way, 
Thro' the lone fields, and back to lien they.. 
Great Fove beheld him as he eroſt the plain. 
0 And felt the woes of miſerable man. 
Then thus to Hermes. Thou whoſe conſtant cares 
Stil ſuceour mortals, and attend their A 
Behold an object to tby charge canſign d, 
If ever pity touch'd thee for mankind. 


- 
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415 Go, guard the fire; th' obſerving foe” prevent, 
And fafe conduct him to Achilles tent. 
The God obeys, his golden pinions binds, 

And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds, 
That high thro' fields of air his flight ſuſtain, 
420Ofer the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main: 


5. 417. The deſcription of Mercury.] A man muſt have no 
taſte for poetry that does not admire this ſublime deſcription : 
Virgil has tranſlated it almoſt verbatim in the 4th book of the 
, V. 240. = 

e patris magni 8 parabat ' 5 
Inperio, & primim pedibus talaria nettit 
Aurea, qua ſublimen alis, five equora ſupra, 
Seu terram rapide pariter cum flamine portant. 

0 Tum virgam capit, bac animas ille evocat orco 
Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia tartara mittit ; 
Dat ſomnos, adimitque, & lumina morte yeſignat. 


p It is hard to determine which is more excellent, the copy, 
or the original: Mercury appears in both pictures with equal 
majeſty 3 and the Roman dreſs becomes him, as well as the 
Grecian, Virgil has added the latter part of the fifth, and the 
whole fixth line, to Homer, which makes it ſtill more full and 
majeſtical. | PI 

Give me leave to produce a paſſage out of Milton, of near affini- 
ty with the lines above, which is not inferior to Homer or Virgil: 
It is the deſcription of the deſcent of an angel : | 


p bon thither, prone in flight 
He F414. „ and thro” the vaſt ethereal y 
Saili between worlds and worlds ; with fleady wing + 
New on the polar ind: Then with quick farce 
A the buxom — _ 
aming ſunny rays @ iar 
2 bis 12407 5 leſs 2 locks bebind 
Iluftrious, on bis ſhoulders fledg'd with wings, 
Lay waving round. &c. 


Then 


425 A beauteous youth, majeſtick and divine, 
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Then graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft flumbers ſeals the wakeful eye; 

Thus arm'd, ſwift Hermes ſteers his airy way, 
And ſtoops on Helleſpont's reſounding ſea. 

He ſeem'd; fair offspring of ſome princely line! 
Now twilight veil'd the glaring face of day, 

And clad the dusky fields in ſober gray; 


What time the herald and the hoary King 
430 Their chariots ſtopping, at the filver ſpring 


That circling Ius ancient marble flows, 
Allow'd their mules and ſteeds a ſhort repoſe. 
Thro' the dim ſhade the herald firſt eſpies 


A man's approach, and thus to Priam cries. 
* 


=_ 


y. 427. Now twilight veiPd the glaring face of day.] The 
poet by ſuch intimations as theſe recalls to our minds the exa& 
time which Priam takes up in his journey to Achilles : He ſet 
out in the evening; and by the time that he reach'd the tomb 
of Tus, it was grown ſomewhat dark, which ſhews that this 
tomb ſtood at ſome diſtance from the city : Here Mercury meets 
him, and when it was quite dark, guides him into the preſence 
of Achilles, By theſe methods we may diſcover how exactly- the 
poet preſerves the unities of time and place, and he allots ſpace 
ſufficient for the actions which he deſcribes, and yet does not 
croud more incidents into any interval of time than may be exe- 
cuted in as much as he allows : Thus it being improbable that ſo 
ſtubborn a man as Achilles ſhould relent in a few moments, the 
poet — a whole night for this affair, ſo * Priam has lei- 
ure enough to go and return, and time enough remaining to per- 
ſuade Achilles, 928 | 


D learnedly a 
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4351 mark ſome foe's advance: O King! beware; , 


This hard ad venture claims thy utmoſt care: 
For much I fear, deſtruction hovers nigh : 
Our ſtate asks counſel; Is it beſt to fly? 
Or, old and helpleſs, at his feet to fall, 


449 (Two wretched ſuppliants) and for mercy call? 


Th afflicted Monarch fhiver'd with deſpair; - 
Pale grew his face, and upright ſtood his hair; 
Sunk was his heart; his colour went and came; 
A-ſudden trembling fhook his aged frame: 

445 When Hermes greeting, touch'd his royal hand, 
And gentle, thus accoſts with kind demand. 

Say whither, father! when each mortal fight 
Is ſeal d in fleep, thou wander'ſt thro the night? 

>, 1: mn 


V, 447, Ce. The ſpeech of Mercury to Priam.] I ſhall not 
trouble the reader with the dreams of Zuftathius, who tells us 
that this fiction of Mercury, is partly true and partly falfe : Tis 
true that his father is old; for Jupiter is King of the whole uni- 
verſe, was from eternity, and created both men and Geds : In 


like manner, when Mercury fays he is the ſeventh child of his fa- 


ther, EuftatÞius affirms that he meant that there were fix planets 
b:fides Mercury. Sure it requires great pains and thought to be 

bard: The ſuppoſition which he makes afterwards 
is far more natural. Priam, ſays he, might by chance meet 
with one of the Myrmidons, who might conduct him unob- 
ſerv'd thro” the camp into the preſence of Achilles : and as 
the execution of any wiſe defign is aſcrib'd to Pallas, ſo may 
this clandeſtine enterprize be ſaid to be manag'd by the guidance 
of Mercury, 


But 


<a—— I'j co 7TH 
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Why roam thy, mules and ſteeds the plains along, 7 
co Thro' Grecian foes, ſo num ' rous and fo ſtrong? 
What coũld'ſt thou hope, ſhould theſe thy treaſures view, 
Theſe, who with endleſs hate thy race purſue? 
For what defence, alas! couldſt thou provide? 
Thy ſelf not young, a weak old man thy guide. 
55 Yet ſuffer not thy ſoul to fink with dread; 
From me no harm ſhall touch thy rey rend head; 


But perhaps this whole paſſage may be better explain'd by 
| having recourſe to the Pagan theology: It was an opinion that 
obtain'd in thoſe early days, that Jupiter frequently ſent ſome 
friendly meſſengers to protect the innocent, ſo that Homer might 
intend to give his readers a lecture of Morality, by telling us. 
that this unhappy king was under the protection of the Gods. 
Madam Daczer carries it farther. Homer (Gays the) inſtructed 
by tradltlon, knew that God ſends his angels to the ſuceour of 
the afflicted, . The ſeripture is full of examples of this truth. _ 

ö The ſtory of Tobit has a wonderful relation with this of He- 
ner: Tobit ſent his ſon to Rages, a city of Media, to receive 

a confiderable ſum ; Tobras did not know the way; he found at 
his door a young man cloath'd with a majeſtick glory, which 
attracted admiration : It was an angel under the form of a man. 
This angel being ask'd who he was, anſwer'd (as Mercury does 
b here) by a fiction; He faid that he was of the children of I, 
rael, that his name was Azarias, and that he was ſon of Ana- 
nian. This angel conducted Tobias in ſafety ; he gave him in- 
ö ſtructions 3 and when he was to receive the recompence which 
ö the father and fon offer'd him, he declar'd that he was the an- 
; gel of the Lord, took his flight towards heaven, and diſappear. 

| Here is a great a N in the ideas and in the ſtyle; and the 
N example of our author ſo long before Tobit, proves, that this 
opinion of God's ſending his angels to the aid of man was very 
| common, and much ſpread amongſt the Pagans in thoſe former 

| times. Dacier. Me” © y | 


rom 
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From Greece I'll guard thee too; For in thoſe lines 
The living image of my father ſhine. 
Thy words, that ſpeak benevolence of mind” 
460 Are true, my fon! (the god-like fire rejoin d) 

Great are my hazards; but the Gods ſurvey 

My ſteps, and ſend thee, guardian of my way. 

Hail, and be bleſt! For ſcarce of mortal kind 

Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy mind. 
465 Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide; 

, (The facred meſſenger of heavy 'n reply'd) 

But fay, convey'ft thou thro? the lonely plains 

What yet moſt precious of thy ſtore remains, 

To lodge in ſafety with ſome 1 K F 
470 Prepar d perchance to leave thy native und. _w 
Or fly't thou now? What hopes can n retain? - 
Thy matchleſs ſon, her guard and glory, ſlain! 

The King, alarm'd. Say what, and whence thou art, 
Who ſearch the ſorrows of a parent's heart, 
475 And know ſo well how god-like Rector dy'd? 
Thus Priam ſpoke, and Hermes thus reply d. 
You tempt me, father, and with pity touch: 
On this fad ſubject you enquire too much. 
_ Ofr' have theſe eyes that god-like Hector view'd ? 
480 In glorious fight with Grecian blood embru'd : : 


. , 
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Hav him, when like Je his flames he toſt 
On thouſand ſhips, and withgg'd half a hoſt: 
I aw, but help'd-not: Stern Achilles ire 
Forbad aſſiſtance, and enjoy d the fire. 
for him J ſerve, of Myrmidonian race; 
One ſhip convey'd us from our native place; 
PolyAor is my fire, an honour'd name, 
Od like thy ſelf, and not unknown to fame; 
Of ſev'n his ſons by whom the lot was caſt 
o To ſerve our Prince, it fell on me, the laſt. 
To watch this quarter my adventure falls, 
For with the morn the Greeks attack your walls; 
Sleepleſs they fit, impatient to engage, 
And ſcarce their rulers check the martial rage. 
hy If then thou art of ftern Pelides train. 
(The mournful Monarch thus rejoin'd again) 
WH Ah tell me truly, where, oh! where are laid 
My ſon's dear relicks? what befalls him dead? 
Have dogs diſmember'd on the naked plains, 
o Or yet unmangled reſt his cold remains? 
O favour'd of the skies! (Thus anſwer'd then 
The Pow'r that mediates between Gods and men) 
Nor dogs nor vultures have thy Hector rent, 
But whole he lies, neglected in the tent: 
| | = This 


' 
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Jop This the twelfth ey'ning fince he reſted there, 
Untouch'd by worms, gntainted by the air. 
Still as Aurora's ruddy beam is ſpread, i 
Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead; 
Vet undisfigur'd, or in limb or face, | 
510 All freſh he lies, with ev'ry living grace, 
Mazeſtical in death! No ſtains are found 
Oer all the corſe, and elos d is ev'ry wound; 
(Tho' many a wound they gave) ſome heav'nly care; 
Some hand divine, preſerves him ever fair: 
515 Or all the hoſt of heav'n, to whom he led 
Ale G grateful, fill regard him del. 
Thus ſpoke to rlam the ccaleſtial guide. 
And joyful thus the royal Sire reply'd; \ 
Bleſt is the man who pays the Gods above | 
520 The conſtant tribute of reſpect and loye! 


Thoks 


* 7 Nie is the man, &c.)] Homer now begins, aſter 8 

beautiful and long fable, to give the moral of it, and diſplay 
his poetical juſtice in rewards and puniſhments : Thus Headz 
fought in a bad cauſe, and therefore ſuffers in the defence of 
it; but becauſe he was a good man, and obedient to the Gow 
* his very remains become the care © 

Ven. 

I think it neceſſaty to take notice to the reader, that no- 
thing is more admirable than the conduct of Homer throughout 
his whole u, in reſped to morality, He juſtifies the cha- 


2 
SN 
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Thoſe who inhabit the Olympian bow'r 

My ſon forgot not, in exalted pow'r ; | 

And Heav'n, that ev'ry virtue bears in mind, 
Eyn to the aſhes of the juſt, is kind. 

But thou, oh gen'rous youth! this goblet take, 
A pledge of gratitude for Hector's ſake ; 

And while the fav'ring Gods our ſteps ſurvey, 
dife to Pelides tent conduct my way. 

To whom the latent God. O King forbear 
To tempt my youth, for apt is youth to err: 
But can I, abſent from my Prince's fight, 

Tike gifts in ſecret, that muſt ſhun the light ? 
What from our maſter's int'reſt thus we draw, 
ls but a licens d theft that ſcapes the law. 


.. pulcbrum, quid turp id utile, quid non 
Plenius 4 — Chryfppo & — dicit. 7 ; 


If the reader does not obſerve the morality of the Liat, he 
loſes half, and the nobler part of its beauty: He reads it as a 
_— and miſtakes the chief aim of it, which is 
to a 4 * | 
Y. 531. But can I, abſent, &c. the original of this place 
which I have we a ed dot word Tutu is re- 
tarkable. Priam offers Mercury (whom he looks upon as a ſol - 
ler of Achilles) a preſent, which he refuſes becauſe his prince 
ignorant of it: This preſent he calls a direct theft or rot» 

which may ſhew us how ſtrict the notions of juſtice were 
the days of Homer, when if a prince's ſervant receiv'd any 
ment without the knowledge of n maſter, he was eſteem d a 
uct and a robber,  Euftathius, N 


Reſpecting 
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535 Reſpecting him, my ſoul abjures th! offence; 
And as the crime, I dread the conſequence. 
Thee, far as Argos, pleas'd 1 could convey; 
Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way: 

On thee attend, thy ſafety to maintain, 

540 O'er pathleſs foreſts, or the roaring main. 

He faid, then took the chariot at a bound, 


And ſnatch'd the reins, and whirl'd the laſh around: 


Before th' inſpiring God that urg d them on, 

The courſers fly, with ſpirit not their own, 

545 And now they reach'd the naval walls, and found | 
The guards repaſting, while the bowls go round ; 
On theſe the virtue of his wand he tries, 

And pours deep Number on their watchful eyes: 
Then heav'd the maſſy gates, remov'd the bars, 
550 And o'er the trenches led the rolling cars. | 
Unſeen, thro? all the hoſtile camp they went, 
And now approach'd Pelides lofty tent. 
Of Fir the roof was rais'd, and cover'd o'er 
With reeds collected from the marſhy ſhore ; | | 
And, 


J. 55 3. Of Fir the roof w0as raird.] I have in the courſe of 
theſe obſervations deſcrib'd de method of encamping uſed Vf 
the Grecians : The reader has here a full and exact deſcription 
of the tent of Achilles : This royal pavilion was built with 
long palifadoes made of Fir; the top of it cover'd with wy 

1 


R 
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; And, fenc'd with paliſades, a hall of ſtate, 


(The work of ſoldiers) where the hero fate. 

Large was the door, whoſe well-compaGted ſtrength 

A ſolid pine-tree barr'd, of wond'rous length; 

Scarce three ſtrong Greeks could lift its mighty weight, 


o But great Achilles ſingly clos'd the gate, 


This Hermes (ſuch the pow'r of Gods) ſet wide; 
Then ſwift alighted the celeſtial guide, 

And thus, reveihd— Hear, Prince! and underſtand 
Thou ow'ſt thy guidance to no mortal hand: 


and the infide was divided into ſeveral apartments: Thus A 
chilles had his @Vay wey4ay, or large hall, and behind it were 
lodging rooms. So in the -ninth book Phenix has a bed pre- 
pared for him in one apartment, Petroclus has another for him- 
ſelf and his captive Iphis, and Achilles has a third for himſelf 

and his miſtreſs Diomeda, | * 

But we muſt not imagine that the other Myrmidons had tents 
of the like dimenſions : They were, as Fuſtathius obſerves, in- 
feriour to this royal one of Achilles : Which indeed is no better 
than an hovel, yet agrees very well with the duties of a fol- 
dier, and the ſimplicity of thoſe early times. 3 

I am of opinion that ſuch fixed tents were not uſed by the 
Grecians in their common marches, but only during the time 
of ſieges, when their long ſtay in one place made it neceſſary 
to build ſuch tents as are here deſcrib'd ; at other times they lay 
like Diomed in the tenth book, in the _ air, their ſpears 
ſanding upright, to be ready upon any alarm ; and with the 
hides of beaſts ſpread on the ground, inſtead of a bed. 

It is worthy obſervation Gat Homer even upon ſo trivial an 
occaſion as the deſcribing the tent of Achilles, takes an oppor-+ 
tunity to ſhew the ſuperiour ſtrength of his hero; and tells us 
that three men could ſcarce open the door of his pavilion, bat 
Achilles could open it alone. 


Hermes 
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565 Hermes I am, deſcended from above. 


The King of Arts, the meſſenger of Fove. 
Farewell: To ſhun Achilles fight I fly; 
Uncommon are ſuch favours of the sky, 
Nor ſtand confeſt to frail mortality. 
570 Now fearleſs enter, and prefer thy pray'rs3 
Adjure him by his father's ſilver hairs, 
| Ä 
9 
5. 569. Nor and confeſt to frail mortality.] Euftathiu 
thinks it was 1 this __ that the Princes 8 the 2 af 
ſum'd that air of majeſty which ſeparates them from the fight 
of their ſubjects ; but I ſhould rather believe that Homer copied 
this after the originals, from ſome Kings of his time : It ngt be- 
ing unlikely that this policy is very ancient. Dacter, 

V. 571. Adjure bim by bis father, 8c. ] Euftathius obſerves 
that Priam does not entirely follow, the inſtruftions of Mer- 
cury, but only calls to his remembrance his aged father Pe- 
lens: And this was Judiciouſly done by Priam For what mo- 
tive to compaſſion could ariſe from the mention of Thetis, who 

was a Goddeſs, and incapable of misfortune? Or how could 
Neoptolemus be any inducement to make Achilles pity Priam, 
when at the ſame time he flouriſh'd in the greateſt proſperity ? 
therefore Priam only mentions his father Peleus, who, like bim, 
ſtood upon the very brink of the grave, and was liable to the 
ſame misfortunes he ſuffer d. Theſe are the remarks of Eufa- 
#bius ; but how then ſhall we juſtify 3 who gave hi 
ſuch improper inſtructions with relation to Thetis # All that 
can be faid in defence of the poet is, that Tbetis, tho' a Ged- 
defs, has thro' the whole courſe of the Ilias been deſcrib'd as 3 
partner in all the afflictions of Acbilles, and conſequently might 
þ be made uſe of as an inducement to raiſe the compaſſion of 4. 
chilles, Priam might have ſaid, I conjure thee by the love thou 
. beareft to thy mother, take pity on me ! For if the who is 2 
Goddeſs would grieve for the loſs of her beloved ſon, how great- 
| . — the loſs of Hector afflict the unfortunate Hecuba and 


| His 


r 
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His ſon, bis mother! urge him to beſtow | 
Whatever pity thar ſtern heart can know. 
Thus having ſaid, he vaniſh'd from his eyes, 
575 And in a moment ſhot into the skies: 
The King, confirm'd from heav'n, alighted there, 
And left his aged herald on the car. I 
With folemn-pace thro various rooms he went, 
And found Achilles in his inner tent: 
5h There fate the Hero; Aleimus the brave, 
And great Automedon, attendance gave: 
Theſe ſerv'd his perſon at the royal feaſt, 
| Around, at awful diſtance, ſtood the reſt. 
Unſeen by theſe, the King his entry made; 
$5; And proſtrate now before Achilles laid, 
Sudden, (a venerable fight!) appears; 
Embrac'd his knees, and bath'd his hands in tears; 


v. 586. Sudden, (a venerable fight!) appears.) I fancy this 
41 — and Gilles would . an admi- 
rable ſubject for a „ in the furprize of Achilles, and the 
other ſpectators, the attitude of Priam, and the forrows in the 
countenance of this unfortunate king. 
That circumſtance of Priam's kiſſing the hands of Achilles is 
inimitably fine ; he kifs'd, ſays Homer,” the hands of Achillery 
thoſe terrible, murderous hands that had robb'd him of fo 
ſors : By theſe two words the 


kingdom and family. 
vo t. VI. 
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- - Thoſe direful, hands his kiſſes preſi'd, .embru'd | | 
Ev'n with the beſt, the deareſt of his blood. 
590 As when a wretch, (who. conſcious of his erimer- | 
Purſu'd for murder, flies his affive clime) 
| Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale!. 5 
Al gaze, all wonder; Thus Achilles gaz'd: _ 0 
Thus ſtood the attendants ſtupid with 3 a 
595 All mute, yet ſeem d to queſtion with their eyes; 
Each look'd on other, none. the filence broke, 
Till thus at laſt the kingly ſuppliant ſpoke. 2 
Ah think, thou favour'd of the pow'rs divine! 


8 Think of thy father's age, and pity mine 


61 


In 
740 
L 
\ 


ST) v. 598. The ſpeech of Priam to Achilles.] The curioſity of 
the reader muſt needs be awaken'd to know how Achilles would 
behave to this unfortunate king; it requires all the art of 61 
the poet to ſuſtain the violent character of Achilles, and yet 
at the ſame time to ſoften him into compaſſion. To this end 
the poet uſes no preamble, but breaks directly into that cir- 
cumſtance which is moſt likely to mollify him, and the im 
firſt words he utters are, Au gat lads, fee thy father, 0 
Achilles, ia me] Nothing could be more happily imagin'd than 
this entrance into his ſpeech ; Acbilles has every where been 
deſcrib'd as bearing a great affection to his father, and by 
two words the poet recalls all the tenderneſs that love and 
duty can ſuggeſt to an affectionate ſon. 
\ Priam. tells Achilles, that Hector fell in the 1 of his 
country. I am far from thinking that this was. inſerted acci- 
' dentally 3 it could not fail of having a. very good effect upon 
Acbilles, not only as one brave man naturally loves another 


but as it implies that * had no e e, 


(10 And hearing ſtill may hope, a better day 
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oo la me, that father's rev rend image trace, 

Thoſe ſilver hairs, that venerable fuce; 

His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon, ſee! 

In all my equal, but in miſery!” © 

Yet now, perhaps, ſorne turn of human fate 

bog Expels hin! helpleſs from his peaceful ſtates 

Think, from ſome pow'rful foe thou leet | him fly, 


And beg protection with a feeble cry. 
Yet ſtill one comfort in his ſoul may riſe; 


He hears his ſon till lives to glad his eyes; 


May ſend him thee, to chaſe that foe away. | 
No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 5 * 
The beſt, the braveſt of my ſons are lain! 
Yet what a race? cer Greece to lion came, | 


615 The pledge of many a lov'd, and loving dame: 


1 


Achilles, but that tho' he fought againſt him, it was in K 


of his country. 
The reader will obſerve that Priam repeats the beginning of 
his ſpeech, and recalls his father to his memory in the con- 


cluſion of it. This is done with great judgment ; the poet 


takes. care to enforce his petition with the ſtrongeſt motive, 

and leaves it freſh upon his memory; and 8 Priam migbt 

perceive that the mention of his father had 

impreſſion upon, Achilles than any other of his petition, 

therefore while the mind of Achilles dwells upon it, he again 

bw him. dfoe his „ by tis wee yrs. nod! . 
into compaſſion. 


H 2 Nineteen 


made a deeper 
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Nineteen one mother bare Dead, all are dead! 
How oft', alas! has wretched. Friam bleed? 
Still one was left, their loſs. to recompenſe ; 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. | 
620 Him too thy rage has ain! beneath thy Reel 
Unhappy, in his country's cauſe be fell! 
For him, thro! hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus proftrate at thy feet I lay; 
Large gifts, proportion'd. to thy wrath, I bear; 
625 Oh hear the wretched, and the Gods revere! 


Think of thy father, and this face behold! 6 
See him in me, as belpleſs and as old! , 
Tho' not { wretched :, There he yields to me, 
The firſt of men in ſov'reign miſery. 
630 Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 
b 


The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and. race; 
VsSuppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 

N And kiſs thoſe hands yet recking with their gore! 
© Theſe words ſoft pity in the chief inſpire, 
635 Touch with the dear remembrance of his fire, 
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Then with his hand (as proſtrate ſtill he lay) 
The old man's cheek he gently turn'd away. 
Now each by turns indulg'd the guſh of woe; 
And now the mingled tides together flow: 
640 This low on earth, that geatly bending o'er, 
A father one, and one a ſon deplore: 
But great Achilles diffrent paſſions rend, 
And now his Sire he mourns, and now his Friend. 
Th infectious ſoftneſs thro! the herocs ran; 5 


645 One univerſal ſolemn ſhow's began; | 
| They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. 
Satiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From the high throne divine Achilles roſe ; 
The reverend monarch by the hand he rais'd; 
650 On his white beard and form majeſtick gaz'd, 


Not unrelenting : Then ſerene began 
With words to ſooth the miſerable man. 


fary the condu@t of Himer was, in ſending Thetis to prepare 
her ſon to uſe Priam with civility : It would have ill fuited 
with the violent temper of Achilles — have uſed Prias with 
tenderneſs without ſuch ——— nay, the vunexpett- 
ed fight of his enemy mi ghe probably ve carry'd him into 
violence and rage : But Homer has ayoided theſe abhſurdities z 
for Achilles being already prepared for a reconciliation, the 
mikey of this venerable prince: naturally . melts ha into- com® 


H 3 5 Alas! 
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Alas! what weight of anguiſh haſt thou known? - 
Unhappy Prince! thus guardleſs and alone | 


655 To paſs thro' foes, and thus undaunted face 


The man whoſe fury has deſtroy'd thy race? 
Heav'n ſure has arm'd thee with a heart of ſteel, 
A ſtrength proportion'd to the woes you feel. 
Riſe then: Let reaſon mitigate our care: 


660 To mourn, avails not: Man is born to bear. 


Such is, alas! the Gods ſevere decree; 

They, only they are bleſt, and only free. 

Two Urns by Fove's high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of Evil one, and one of Good; 


\ 


bo 


. 757 Achilles“: ſpeech to Priam.] There is not a more 
beautiful paſſage in the whole It than this before us: Homer 


to ſhew that Achilles was not a mere ſoldier, here draws him 


as a perſon of excellent ſenſe and ſound reaſon : Plato him- 
ſelf (who condemns this paſſage) could not ſpeak more like 
a true philoſopher : And it was a piece of great judgment thus 
to deſcribe him; for the reader would have retain'd but a 
very indifferent opinion of the hero of a poem, that had no 
qualification but mere ftrength : It alſo ſhews the art of the 
poet thus to defer this of his character till the very con- 
clufion of the poem : theſe means he fixes an idea of his 
greatneſs upon our minds, and makes his hero go off the ſtage 
with applauſe. | 4 | 
Neither does he here aſcribe more wiſdom to Achilles than 
be might really be maſter of; for as Euftathius. obſerves, he 


had Chiron and Phanix for his tutors, and a Goddeſs for hie 


mother. 
*. 663. Two Wrus by Jove's bigh throne, &c.] This is an ad- 
"6 th E $4 .. mirable 


66 
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665 From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills; 
To moſt, he mingles both: The wretch decreed 
To taſte the bad, unmix'd, is curſt indeed ; 
Purſu'd by. wrongs, by meagre famine driy'n, 
670 He wanders, outcaſt: both of earth and heaven. | 
The happieſt taſte not happineſs ſincere, 
But find the cordial draught is daſh'd with care. 
' Who more than Peleus ſhone in wealth and pow'r? _ 
What ſtars concurring bleſt his natal hour? | 


* 


mirable allegory, and very beautifully imagin'd by the poet. 
Plato has accus d it as an impiety to ſay that God gives evil: 
But it ſeems b6rrow'd from the eaſtern way of ſpeaking, and 
bears a great reſemblance to ſeveral expreſſions in ſcripture : 
Thus in the Pſalmt, in the band of the Lord there is a cup, and 
be v out of the ſame z as for the dregs thereof, all the un- 
godly of the earth ſhall drink them, 

It was the cuſtom of the Fews to give condemn'd perſons 
juſt before execution, do fomrupviomivoy, wine mix'd with 
myrrh; to make them leſs ſenfible of pain: Thus Proverbs 
xXxi. 6, Give firong drink to bim that is ready to periſh, This 
cuſtom was ſo frequent among the Jews, that the which 
was given him before execution, came to denote death itſelf, 
as in that paſſage, Father let this cup paſs from me, 

Some have ſuppos'd that there were three urns, one of good, 
and two of evil ; thus Pindar, | 


EY yap deb, Thud\g eivavuo 
Olo Bodo? & 
But, as Euflachin: obſerves, the word Propee ſhews that thers 
were but two, for that word is never uſed when more thaw / 
two are intended. | 1 
* H 4 A 
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675 A realm, a Goddeſs, to his wiſhes gyn. 
Grac'd by the Gods with all the gifts of heav'n! ' 
One evil yet o'ertakes his lateſt day, | Nom CT 6 
No race ſucceeding to imperial ſway : | | 
An only fon! and he (alas!) ordain'd 
680 To fall untimely in a foreign land! 
See him, in Trey, the pious care decline | 
Of his weak age, to live the curſe of thine! My 
Thou too, old man, haft happier days beheld; ) 
Ia riches once, in children once excell'd ; 
685 Exrended Phrygia own'd thy ample reign, 
And dll fair Laber blififul eats conti... 
And all wide Helleſpont's vameafur'4 mein.. J WW” 
But ſince the God his hand has pleas to turn, 
And fill thy meaſure from his bitter unn. 
690 What ſees the ſuo, but hapleſs heroes fals? 
War, and the blood of men, ſurround thy walls! 


. 686. Extended Phrygia, &c.] Homer here gives vs a piece 
of — — and ſhews the + ha of Priam's kingdom. 
Leibes bounded it on the ſouth, Phrygia on the eaſt, and the 
ſpent on the north. This kingdom, according to 'Strabs 

in 13th book, was divided into nine dynaſties, who all 
depended upon Priam as their king: So that what Hamer here 

relates of Priam's power i literally true, and confiem'd by hi- 

Kory. EuSathius, . ' v3 wy 9 N x 


What 


* 
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What muſt be, muſt be. Bear thy lot, nor ſhed 
Theſe unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead ; 

Thou canſt not call him from the Stygian ſhore, 
(95 But thou alas! may'R live to ſuffer more! | 
To whom the King. Oh favour'd of the skies! 8 


Here let me grow to earth! ſince Hector lies 
On the bare beach, depriv'd of obſequies. 
Oh give me Hector to my eyes reſtore 

700 His corſe, and take the gifts: I ask no more. 
Thou, as thou may ſt, theſe boundleſs ores enjoy x 

| Safe may ſt thou Gil, and turn thy wrath from Trey; 

80 ſhall thy pity and forbearance give 
A weak old man to ſee the light, and live! 

705 Move me no more (Achilles thus replies, 


While kindling anger ſparkled in his eyes) 
| | Nor 


1 


V. 706. White kindling- anger ſparMed in bis eyes.) I believe 
every reader muſt be ſurpriz'd, as I confeſs I was, to 'fee 
Aebilles fly out into ſo fuddena paſſion, without any apparent 
reaſon for it. It can ſcarce be imagin'd that the name of 
Hector (as Exftathins thinks) covld throw him into ſo much 
violence, when he had heard it mention'd with patience und 
calmneſs by Priam in this very conference : Eſpecially if we 
remember that Achilles had aftually determin'd to reftore 'the 
body of Hector to Priam. I was therefore well pleas'd to 
find that the wotds in the inal would another in- 
terpretatiom, and” ſuch a one 2g naturally folves the difficul> 
ty.” The meaning of the paſſage I fancy may be this: ' Priam 
perceiving that hit addreſs had motHfy'd the heart of Achilles; 
kes this opportunity a him to give over the war, 

; | 


and 
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Nor ſeek by tears my ſteady foul to bend; 

To yield thy Hector I my ſelf intend: 

For know, from Fove my Goddeſs- mother came, 
710d Ocean's daughter, ſilver-footed dame) 


— £2. 4 991 | 
7 | | 
aad return home; eſpecially ſince his anger was ſufficiently ſa- 
tisfy'd by the fall of Hector. Immediately Achilles takes fire at 
this propoſal, and anſwers, ** Is it not enough that I have deter- 
* min'd to reſtore thy ſon? ask no more, leſt I retract that re- 
* ſolution.” In this view we ſee a natural reaſon for the ſudden 
paſſion of Acbilles. 5 

What may perhaps ſtrengthen this conjecture is the word 
xpwTov 5 and then the ſenſe will run thus; ſince I have found 
ſo much favour in thy fight, as firſt to permit me to live, O 
would'ft thou ſtill enlarge my happineſs, and return home to thy 
own country ! &c. T7 1 

This opinion, may be farther. eſtabliſh'd from what follows 
in the latter end of this interview, where Achilles asks Priam 
how many days he would requeſt for the interment of Hector 
Achilles had refus'd to give over the war, but yet conſents to 
intermit it a few days; and then the ſenſe will be this: © ] 
«will not conſent to return home, but ask a time for a ceſ- 
% ſation, and it ſhall be granted.” And what moſt ſtrongly 
ſpeaks for this interpretation is the anſwer of Priam ; I ask, 
ſays he, eleven days to oy Lo ſon, and then let the war com- 
mente again, fince it muff 2 Unep Eviyny 3; fince you neceſ- 
Gtate me to it; or ſince you will woke perſuaded to leave theſe 


V. 706. While kindling anger ſparkled in bis eyes.) The reader 
may be pleas'd to obſerve that this is the laſt ſally of the re- 
ſentment of Achilles ; and the poet judiciouſly deſcribes him 
modersting it by his own reflection: 80 chat his, reaſon, now 
prevails. over his anger, and the deſign of the poem is fully 
execute. I % 114d, made; 
N. 709, 710. For know, ſrum Jove my Goddeſs mot ber came. ] 
The ag 


ice, of La Motte 's criticiſm, (who blames Homer for 
repreſenting , Achilles ſo .mercenary, as to; enquire into, the 
price offer d for Hector's body before he would reſtore it) will 
appear plainly from this paflage, where he makes A 
1 | bd YEYOW Og 1 WJ = kt — 1 er 
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Nor com'ſt thou but by heav'n ; nor com'ſt alone, 
Some God impels with courage not thy own: - 
No human hand the weighty gates unbarr'd, \ 
Nor could the boldeſt of our youth have dar'd 8 
715 To paſs our out - works, or elude the guard. . 
Ceaſe ; leſt neglectful of high Fove's command 
I ſhow thee, King! thou tread'ſt on hoſtile land; 
Releaſe my knees, thy ſuppliant arts give oer, 
And ſhake the purpoſe of my ſoul no more. 
120 The Sire obey'd him, trembling and o'er-aw'd. 
Achilles, like a lion, ruſh'd abroad ; 
Automedon and Alcimus attend, F 
(Whom moſt he honour'd, fince he loſt his friend; * 
Theſe to unyoke the mules and horſes went, 
725 And led the hoary herald to the tent; 
Next heap'd on high the num'rous preſents bear 
(Great Hector's ranſome) from the poliſh'd car. 


ply ſay, it is not for any other reafow that he delivers the body, 
2 heaven had directly commanded it, The words are very 


\ 
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Two ſplendid mantles, and a. carpet ſpread. 
They leave; to cover, and inwrap the dead. 

730 Then call the handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 

To waſh the body, and anoint with oil; 

Apart from Priam, leſt th' unhappy: Sire 
Provok'd to paſſion, once more roure to Ire 
The ftern Pelides; and nor facred age 

735 Nor Fove's command, ſhould check the riſing rage. 
This done, the garments o'er the corſe they ſpread; 
Achilles lifts it to the fun'ral bed : 
"Then, while the body on the car they laid, 
He groans, and calls on lov'd Patroclus's ſhade. 

740 lf, in that gloom which never light muſt know, 
The deeds of mortals touch the ghoſts Nr 
O friend! forgive me, that I thus fulfill 
(Reſtoring Hector) heav'n's unqueſtion'd will 
The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 

745 To grace thy manes, and adorn thy = 

' He faid, and entring, took his ſeat of ſtate, 

Where full before him rev'rend Priam {ato: 
To whom, compos'd, the god- like chief begun. 
Lo! ro thy Fray r teſtor'd, thy breathleſs ſon; 
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750 Extended on the fun'ral couch he lies; | 
And a skies, 


The fight is granted to thy longing eyes. 
But now the peaceful hours of ſacred night 


Demand refection, and to reſt invite: 2 
"55 Nor thou, O father! thus conſum'd with woe, Fi 
The common cares that nouriſh life, forego. | 

Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 
A parent once, whoſe ſorrows equall'd thine; 
Six youthful ſans, as many blooming maids 
160 In one fad day beheld the Stygian ſhades ; 
Theſe by Apollo's filver bow were lain, 
Thoſe, Cynthia's arrows ſtretch'd upon the plain. 
So was her pride chaſtiz'd by wrath divine, 
Who match'd her own with bright Latons's line; 
165 But two the Goddeſs, twelve the Queen enjoy'd : 
Thoſe boaſted twelve th' avenging two rn 07 


5. 757. Not thus did Niobe, & c. Aude, to comfore 
Priam, tells him 4 known hiſtory ; which was very proper to 
work this effect. Niobe had loſt all her children, Priam bad 
ſome remain Niobe s had been days extended on the 
earth, — fa thei blood, in obs cke of ok with 
out any one 2 himſelf to interr them : Hector 
wiſe been twelye days, but in the midſt of his enemies; t 1—— 
fore tis no wonder that no one has paid him the laſt duties. The 
Gods at laſt interr d Njode's children, and the likewife 
22 'd to procure honourable funerals for Hefor, Eun 

thins, 


Steep'd 
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| Etcep'd in their blood, and in the duſt outſpread, 
Nine days neglected lay expos'd the dead; | 
| None by to weep them, to inbume them none; 
770 (For Fove had turn'd the nation all to ſtone:) 
The Gods themſelves at length relenting, gave 0 
Th' unhappy race the honours of a grave. vu 
Herſelf a rock, (for ſuch was heav'ns high will) 
Thro' deſarts wild now pours a weeping rill; | 
775 Where round the bed whence Achelois ſprings, 
The wat'ry Fairies dance in mazy rings, 
There high on Sipylus his ſhaggy brow, | 


She ſtands her own ſad monument of woe; 
The rack for ever laſts, the tcars for ever flow. 


g 73% Such griefs, O King! have other parents known; 
Remember theirs, and mitigate thy own. . 
The care of heav'n thy Heclor has appear d, ö . 
Nor ſhall he lie unwept, and uninterr'd; 2 
Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown'd, 
785 And all the eyes of Ion ſtream e 725 
He faid, and rifing, choſe the vietim Ewe _ 
With ſilver fleece,” which his attendants flew. - 
r they! 8 ben the reeking | r 
nee bl wks ; 


Each 
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o bach on the coals the ſep rate morſel lays, 
And haſty, ſnatches from the riſing blaze. 
With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Automedon beſtou d: 
The chief himſelf to each his portion plac'd, 
y And each indulging, ſhar'd in ſweet repaſt. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſtt, 
The wond'ting hero eyes his royal gueſt ;- 
No leſs the royal gueſt the hero eyes, 
His-god-like aſpect and majeſtick ſize 
. Wiootlere, youthful grace and noble fire engage, 
And there, the mild benevolence of age. | 


5. 798. The royal gueſt the hero eyes, &c,)] The poet omits no 
n of praiſing his hero ate lat it is obſervable 
that he now commends him for his more amiable. qualities): 
He ſoftens the terrible idea we have conceiv'd of him, as a war- 
riour, with ſeveral virtues of humanity ; and the angry, vindic- 
tive ſoldier is become calm and compaſſionate. In this place he 
makes his very enemy admire his perſonage, and be aſtoniſh d gt 
his manly beauty. So that tho' courage be his moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing character, yet Achilles is admirable both for the endowments 
of mind and body. | 
'EmTixeSop.iwv. The ſenſe of this word differs in this place 
from that it uſually bears: It does not imply par 
ug dv, any reproachful aſperity of language, but H 
ads Nees, the raiſing of a falſe fear in the old man, that 
| he might ,ndt. be concern'd at his being lodg'd in the outer» 
| moſt part of the tent; and by this method he gives Priam an 
2 going away. in the morning without obſervations 
e 20 n if mite f ood wilds lh, + 


Thus 


\ 
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Thus gazing long, the filence neither broke, S.. 
(A ſolemn ſeeae!) at length the father ſpoke. = 
Permit me now, beloy'd of Fove! to ſteep : 


$05 My careful temples in the dew of ſleep: | 
For fince the day that numbred with the dead 
| My hapleſs fon, the duſt has been wy bed, 
Soft deep a ſtranger to my weeping eyes, 
My only food, my ſorrows, and my fighs! 
$10 Till now, encourag'd by the grace you give, 


I ſhare thy banquet, and conſent to live. 
With that, Achilles bad prepare the bed, | o' 
With purple ſofr, and ſhaggy carpets ſpread ; | 


Forth, by the flaming lights, they bend their way, 
$15 And place the couches, and the cov'rings lay. 

Then be: Now father ſleep, but ſleep not here, 

Conſult thy ſafety, and forgive my fear; {3 

Leſt any Argive lat this hour awake, 

To ask our counſel, or our orders rake) 


MER 
| +: . 75 ak 1 on ent e e 
Here 'ſhews the importance of Achilles in the 41 DE 
wenns be the general, yet all the chief 2 a poly 
for  advite :' and thus e promiſes. Priam 2 
for feveral days, purely by his own. a fe ka 
that Achilles took to confirm the truth of the — w_ 
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o Approaching ſudden to our opend tent. 
perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent. 

Should ſuch report thy honour'd perſon ke, © © 

The King of men the ranſom might defer, 

But Gy with ſpeed, if ought of thy defire | 
Remains una d; what time the rites require 1 b * . 
T'interr thy Hefor ? For, fo long we ſtay O wor 

Our ſlaught'ring arm, and bid the hoſts obe x. 


— _ 


If then thy will permit (the Monarch faid) 
To finiſh. all due honours to the dead, 
jo This, of thy grace accord: To thee are known ' 
The fears of Hian, clos'd within her town, 
And at What diſtance from our walls aſpire = 
The hills of Ide, and foreſts for the fire, | 
Nine days ta vent our ſorrows I requeſt, 
35 The tenth ſhall ſee the fun'ral and the feaſt 3 
The next, to raiſe his monument be gyn; 
The twelfth we war, if war be doom d by heavin! ? 
This thy requeſt (reply d the chief) enjoy: 
Till then, our arms ſuſpend the fall of Troy. 


with the cuſtom which we uſe at this Gaſs he gave him his hand 
upon it. 


— yipev'og 
"Eaxacats Zeig. Euftathius, 
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840 Then gave his band ar parting; to prevent” © 
The old Man's fears, and/turn'd within the tent: 
Where fair Briſei bright in blooming charms 
Expects her Hero with deſiring arms. t 

hut in the porch the King and Herald reſt, 

$45 Sad dreams of care — chit Incl ; 
Now Gods and men the gifts of ſleep 3 
Induſtrious Hermes only was awake, Fl 
The King's return revolving in his mind, hn 
. To paſs the ramparts, and the watch to blind. 

850 The pow'r deſcending hover d o'er his head: 

And leep'ſt thou, father! (thus the vifion ſaid ) 

Now doſt thou ſleep, when He&or is reſtordꝰ 

Nor fear the Grecian foes, or Grecian Lord) ar 

Thy preſence here ſhou d ſtern Atrides fee, | 

855 Thy ſtill-ſurviving ſons may ſue for thee, 

May offer all thy treaſures yet contain, 4 < 
To ſpare thy age; and offer all in van. 
Wak'd with the word, the trembling Sire aroſe, 
And rais'd his friend: The God before him goes, 

860 He joins the mules, directs them with his hand, 
And moyes in ſilence thro the hoſtile land. 

When now to Xanthus' yellow ſtream they drove, 
(Xanthus, immortal progeny of Fove) 


| The 
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The winged deity forſook their view, 
5 And in a moment to. Olympus flew... 
Now ſhed Aurora round her ſaffron ray, 
Sprung thro' the gates of light, and gave the day: 
Charg'd with their mournful load, to Ilion go 
The Sage and King, majeſtically Now. - 
ocaſſandra firſt beholds, from Nion's ſpire, 
The fad proceſſion of her hoary fire, 
Then, as the penfive pomp advanc'd. more near, 
Her breathleſs brother ſtretch d upon the bier: 
A ſhow'r of tears oer flows her beauteous eyes, N 
75 Alarming thus all ion with her cries. "43M 
| Turn here your ſteps; and here your eyes n 
ve wretched daughters, and ye ſons of Trey! 
If cer ye ruſh'd in crouds, with vaſt delight 
To hail your hero glorious from the fight; 
| Now meet him dead, and let your forrows flow 
Your common triumph, and your common woe. 


In thronging crouds they iſſue to the plains, 
Nor man, nor woman, in the walls remains. 
In ev'ry face the ſelf-ſame grief is ſhown, 
y And Troy ſends forth one univerſal groan. 
At Scea's gates they meet the mourning wain, 
Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the ſlain. 


The 
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The wife and mother, frantic with deſpair, 
1 \ Kiſs his pale cheek, and rend their ſcatter'd hair: 
890 Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay; 
And there had figh'd and forrow'd out the day; 
But god - like Friam from the chariot roſe : 
Forbear (he cry'd) this violence of woes, 
Firſt to the palace let the car proceed... 
395 Then pour your boundleſs forrows o'er the dead, 
The waves of people at his word divide, 
s Slow rolls the chariot thro? the following tide 
Eyn to the palace the fad pomp they wait: 
They weep, and place him on the bed of fate; 
With plaintive Gghs, and muſick's folema found ; 
Alternately they ſing, alternate flow = 
Th' obedient tears, melodious in their woe. 
While deeper ſorrows groan from ęach full heart, 
905 And Nature ſpeaks at ev ry pauſe of Art. 


* 


y. goo. A melancholy choir, &c.] This was a cuſtom gene- 
rally receiv'd, and which paſſed from the Hebrews to the Greets, 
Romans, and Affaticks, There were wee by profeſſion, of 
both ſexes, who * yay tunes round the dead, Bccleſiafi- 
eus cap. Xii- Y. 5» 4 man ſhall go into the bouſe of bis eter- 
ity, there ſhall encompaſs bim Weepers. It appears from St. Mat- 
Mew ul. 17. that children were likewiſe employed in this office. 
Date. f 0 N 
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Firſt to the corſe the weeping Conſort flew:; | 
Around his neck her milk white arms ſhe threw, 
And Oh my Hector! Oh my Lord! ſhe cries, N 5 
Sratch'd in thy bloom from theſe deſu ing eyes 

o Thou to the diſmal realms for ever gone ! 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone ! 
An only ſon, once comfort of our pains, 
dad product now of hapleſs love remains! 
Never to manly age that ſon ſhall riſe, 

Or with encreaſing graces glad my eyes: 
For Ilion now (her great defender ſlain) 
Shall fink a ſmoaking ruin on the plain. 


v. 9o6, Ac. The lamentations over Hector. The poet Jjudi- 
ciouſly makes Priam to be filent in this general lamentation; he 
has already borne a ſufficient ſhare in theſe ſorrows, in the tent 
of Achilles, and ſaid what grief can dictate to a father and a 
king upon ſuch a melancholy ſubject. But he introduces three 
women as chief mourners, and ſpeaks only in general of the la- 
mentation of the men of Troy, an exceſs of forrow being un- 
manly : Whereas theſe women might with decency indulge them 
ſelves in all the lamentation that fondneſs and grief could ſug- 
geſt, The wife, the mother of Hector, and Helen, are the three 
perſons introduced; and tho” they all mourn upon the ſame oc- 
cafion, yet their lamentations are ſo different, that not. a fen+ 
tence that is ſpoken by the one, could be uſe of by the o- 
ther: Andromache ſpeaks like a tender wife, Hecuba a fond 
mother, and Helen mourns with ſorrow rifing from ſelf-accuſa- 
tion: Andromache commends his bravery, Hecuba his manly 
beauty, and Helen his gentleneſs and humanity. f 

—— is very conci reer 
was but a ny piece of condu | | 
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Who now protects her wives with guardian care? 
Who faves her infants from the rage of war? 
920 Now hoſtile fleets muſt waft thoſe-infants o'er, | 

(Thoſe wives muſt wait em) to a foreign ſhore! 

Thou too my ſon! to barb'rous climes ſhalr 8%, 

' The fad companion of thy morher's woe; 

Driv'n hence a flave before the victor's ſword ;j 
925 Condemn'd to toil for ſome inhuman Lord. 

Or elſe ſome Greek whoſe father preſt the plain, 

Or ſon, or brother, by great Hector (lain ; ' 

In Hefor's blood his vengeance ſhall enjoy, 

And hurl thee headlong from the tow'rs of Trey. 
930 For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a foe : : 

Thence all theſe tears,” and all this ſcene of woe! 

' Thence, many evils his {ad parents bore, 

His parents many, but his conſort more. 

Why gav'ſt thou not to me thy dying hand? | 
935 A why W not I thy laſt commands 


„ 2 22 thou not to me thy dying band, 

95+ And why Nag net J «thy dy ng band ? 

T have taken theſe two lines from Mr. Congreve, whoſe tranſ- 
dation of this part was one of his firſt eſſays in poetry, He has 
very juſtly render'd the ſenſe of Tlvxvdv — dictum pru- 

den, which is meant of the words of a dying Ape or one in 
ſome dangerous exigence ; at which times what is ſpoken, is u- 
nally ſomething of the utmoſt importance, and deliver'd with 
the utmoſt care: Which is the true ſignification of the epithet 

2 in this place. 
Some 
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Some word thou wouldſtihave-ſpoke; which ſadly dear, 
My ſoul might keep, or utter with a tear: 
Which never, never could be loſt in air, | 
fird in my heart, and oft repeated there! 
Thus to her weeping maids ſhe makes her moan; | 
Her weeping handmaids echo groan for grog. 
The mournful Mother next ſuſtains: her part. 
0h thou, the beſt, the deareſt to my heart! 
Of all my race thou moſt. by beay'n approv'd, | 
F And by th'tmmortals ev'n in death beloy'd.! | 
While all my other ſons in barb'rous bands mIW ons 
4chilles bound, and foid to foreign lands, | 
This felt no chains, but went a glorious ghoſt 
Free, and a Hero to the Stygian coaſt. 
»Sntenc'd, *ris true, by his inhuman doom, 


Thy noble corſe was dragg'd around the tomb, 

(The tomb of him thy warlike arm had Vain) | 

Ungen'rous inſult, impotent and vain ! 

Yet glow'ſ thou freſh with ev'xy living grace, „ 

No mark of pain, or violence of face; 

Roſy and fair! as Phœbus filver bow 

Diſmiſs'd thee gently to the ſhades below. 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and melted into tears, 

Sad Helen next in pomp of grief appears: 
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960 Faſt from the ſhining ſluices of her eyes 
Fall the round cryſtal drops, while thus The cries. 
Ah deareſt friend! in whom the Gods had join d 
The mildeſt manners with the braveſt mind! 1 
| No twice ten years (unhappy years) are o'er 
965 Since Paris brought me to the Trojan ſhore; | 
(Oh bad T periſt'd, &'er that form divine 
Seduc'd this ſoft; this eaſy heart of mine) 
Yet was it ne'er my fate, from thee ro find | * 
A deed ungentle, or a word unkind: 
970 When others curſt the auth'reſs of their woe, 
Thy pity check'd my ſorrows in their flow : 
If ſome proud brother ey'd me with diſdain, | 


99 


\ Or ſcornful ſiſter with her ſweeping train, 
Thy gentle accents ſoften'd all my pain. 
975 For thee I mourn; and mourn my ſelf in thee, 
The wretched ſource of all this miſery! 
The fate I caus'd, for ever I bemoan; 
Sad efielen has no friend now thou art gone! 
Thro' Troy's wide ſtreets abandon'd ſhall I roam, 
980 In Trey deſerted, as abhorr d at home! | 
So ſpoke the fair, with ſorrow-ftreaming eye: 
Diſtreſsful beauty melts each ſtander - by; 


= 0a 
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On 


On all around th* infectious forrow grows; 
But Priam check'd the torrent as it roſe. 

985 Perform, ye Trojans ! what the rites require, 
And fell the foreſts for a fun'ral pyre; 

Twelve days, nor foes nor ſecret ambuſh dread ; 
Achilles grants theſe honours to the dead. 
He ſpoke; and at his word, the Trojan train 

990 Their mules* and oxen harneſs to the wain, 

Pour thro' the gates, and, fell'd from Ida's crown, 
Roll back the gather'd foreſts to the town. 

| Theſe toils continue nine ſucceeding days, 
And high in air a ſylvan ſtructure raiſe. 

995 Bur when the tenth fair morn began to ſhine, 
Forth to the pile was born the Man divine, 

And plac'd aloft: while all, with ſtreaming eyes, 
Beheld the flames and rolling ſmokes ariſe. 
Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

000 With roſy luſtre ſtreak'd the dewy lawn 
Again the mournful crouds ſurround the pyre, 
And quench with wine the yet · remaining fire. 
The ſnowy bones his friends and brothers place 
(Wich tears collected) in a golden vaſe; 

005 The golden vaſe in purple palls they roll'd, 

Of ſofteſt texture, and inwrought with gold. 
Vol. VI. RO 
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Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 

And rais'd the tomb, memorial of the dead. 

(Strong guards and ſpies, till all the 'fites were done, 
ro lo Watch'd from the riſing to the ſetting ſun) 

All Troy then moves to Priam's court again, 

A ſolemn, filent, melancholy train; 

Aſſembled there, from pious toil they reſt, 

And fadly ſhar'd the laſt ſepulchral feaſt. 
1015 Such honours Ilion to her Hero paid, | 

And peaceful ſlept the mighty Hector's ſhade. 


The End of the IL IAD. 


WE 
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E have now paſt thro" the Mid, and ſeen the anger of 
Achilles, and the terrible effects of it, at an end: As that 
only was the ſubject of the „and the nature of E- 
pie poetry would not permit our author to proceed to the event of 
the war, it may perhaps be acceptable to the common reader to 
give a ſhort account of what happen'd to Troy and the chief 
actors in this poem, after the concluſion of it. Shot © 
I need not mention that Troy was taken ſoon after the death 
of Hector, by the ftratagem of the wooden horſe, the particu- 
wo of which are deſcrid'd by Virgil in the ſecond book of the 
ners, : | 3 
Achilles fell before Troy, by the hand of Paris, by the ſhot 
— an arrow in his heel, as Hector had propheſied at his death, 
ID, 22. ; | 
The unfortunate Priam was kill'd by Pyrrbus the ſon of A- 


| cbillet. 


Aar, after the death of Achilles, had a conteſt with Ulyſſes 
for the armour of Vulcan, but being defeated in his aim, he flew 


himſelf thro' indignation. 


Helen, after the death of Paris, married Deiphobus his bro- 
ther, and at the taking of Troy betray'd him, in order to recon- 
cile herſelf to Menelaus her firſt husband, who receiv'd her a- 
gain into favour. 

Agagmemnon at his return was barbarouſly murther'd by - 
gyſtbus at the inſtigation of Ciytæmneſtra his wife, who in his 
abſence had diſhonour'd his bed with Agy/#bus. 

Diomed after the fall of Trey was expell'd his own country, and 


ſcarce eſeap'd with life from his adulterous wife Ægiale; hut 


at laſt was receiv'd by Daunus in Apulia, and ſhar'd his king» 
dom: Tis uncertain how he died. 
Neſtor liv'd in peace, with his children, in Pylos his. native 


country. o_ 

| e gif after innumerable troubles by ſea and land, at 
— return d in ſafety to Ithaca, which is the ſubject of Homer's 
0 lyſſes. b | * / 3 


I muſt end theſe notes by diſcharging my duty to two of my 
Friends, which is the more an indiſpenſable piece of juſtice, as 
the one of them is ſince dead: The merit of their kindneſs to 
me will appear infinitely the greater, as the task they undertook 
was in its own nature, of much more labour, than either plea- 
ſure or reputation. The larger part of the extracts from Euffa- 
tbius, together with ſeveral excellent obſervations were ſent me 
by Mr, Broome: And the MM Eflay upon Homer was written 

2 upon 
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upon ſuch memoirs as I had collected, by the late Dr. Parnell, 
Archdeacon of Cl/ogber in Ireland: How much that gen- 
tleman's friendſhip prevail'd over his genius, in detaining a wri- 
ter of his ſpirit in the drudgery of removing the rubbiſh of paſt 
-pedants, will ſoon appear to the world, when they ſhall ſee thoſe 
Peautiful pieces of poetry, the publication of which he left to 
my charge, almoſt with his dying breath. 

For what remains, I beg to be excus d from the ceremonies 
of — leave at the end of my work ; and from embaraſ- 
Ang my ſelf, or others, with any defences or apologies about it, 
But inſtead of endeayouring to raiſe a vain monument to my ſelf, 
of the merits or difficulties of it (which muſt be left to the 
world, to truth, and to poſterity) let me leave behind me a me- 
morial of my friendſhip, with one of the moſt valuable men as 
well as fineſt writers, of my age and country: One who has 
_ .try'd, and knows by his own experience, how hard an under- 
taking it is to do juſtice to Homer: And one, who (Iam ſure) 
fincerely rejoices with me at the period of my labours. To him 
therefore, having "—_— this long work to a conclufion, I defire 
to dedicate it; and to have the honour and ſatisfaction of placing 
. together, in this manner, the names of Mr. CONGREPE, 


and of 
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T. 516. Of Vulcan's fall 
from heaven on the iſland 
of Lemnos, 1, 761. The 
impriſonment ., of Mars by 

; of Tha 4, 2.72T, 

The embaſly of Tydeur to 

Thebes, 4. 430. Tha tale 

of Bellerophon, 6. 195. Of 

| Lycurgus and the Baccha- 
malt, 6. 161. The war of 
the Pylians and Arcadians, 
6. 165. The ſtory of Pbæ- 
nix, 9. 572. Of Meleager and 
the wars of the Curetes and 
 FEtolians, 9. 054+ The wars 
of Pyle and Elrs, 11. $18. 

The birth of Hercules, and 
labour of Alcmena, 19. 103. 

The expulfion of Ate from 
heaven, 19. 93. Pulcan's a- 
bode with Thetis, and his 

employment there, 18. 463. 

The family and hiſtory of 

| Troy, 20. * The tranſ- 
formation of Niobe, 24. 757+ 


2. 9 


Orus and Epbialtes, 5. 475 


FABLE, 
Building of the walls of Troy 


dy Neptune, 21. 318. 


Allegorical FanLes. 

Moral. Prudence reſtraining 
Paſhon, „5 — in the 
machine of Minerva deſcend- 
ing to calm Acbilles, 1. 261. 
Love alluring, and extin- 
guiſhing Honour, in Venus 
bringing Paris from - the 
combate to the arms of 
Helen, 3. 460, Ce. True 
Courage overcoming Paſſion, 
in Diomed's conqueſt of 
Mars and Venus, by the af- 
fiſtance of Pallas, 5.507, Ce. 
through tbat whole book, 
Prayers the daughters of 
Fupiter, following Injuſtice, 
and perſecuting her at the 
"throne of heaven, 9. 625, 
The Ceftus, or girdle of Ve- 
nut, 14. 247. The allego- 
ry of Sleep, 14. 265. The 
allegory of Diſcord caſt out 
of heaven to earth, 19. 93+ 
The allegory of the two 
Urns of Pleaſure and Pain, 
24. 663. 


Phyſical 2 Philoſophical.) The 


combate of the elements till 
the water ſubſided, in the 
fable of the wars of Juno 
or the Air, and Neptune or 
the Sea, nay or the 
Ether, *till Tbetis put an 
end to 'em, 1. 516. Fire 
deriv'd from heaven to 
earth, imaged by the fall 


of Vulcan on Lemnos, 1. 761. 
The gravitation of the > | 
; „ s 


— > 0 a. OO vo oo 7. I: © THY we 


* 


W 773 
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FAB L E. 

nets upon the Sun, in the 
Allegory of the. golden chain 
of Jupiter, 8. 25, The in- 
fluence of the Meber upon 
the Air, in the allegory of 
the congreſs of Jupiter and 
Juno, 14. 395. The Arr 
ſupply'd by 
the Ocean and Earth, in the 
ſtory of June nouriſh'd by 
Oceanus and Tethys, 14. 231. 
The allegory of the Winds, 
23. 242. The quality of 
Salt preſerving dead bodies 
from corruption, in Thetis 
or the Sea preſerving the 
body of Patroclus, 19. 40. 


For the reft of the Allegories 


ſee the Syſtem of the Gods as 
efing in their allegorical aba- 
raters, under the article Cy A- 


RACTERS, 


Allegorical or Fictitious 
Perſons in HoMER. 


The lying dream ſent to Aga- 
memnon by Jupiter, 2. 7. 
Fame the meſſenger of Fove, 
2, 121. Furies, puniſhers 
of the wicked 3. 351. He- 
be, or Yauth, attending the 
bagquets of the Gods, 4. 3. 
Flight and Terror attendants 
upon Mars, 4. 500. Diſcord 
deſcrib'd,” 4. 502» Bellona 


Goddeſs of War, 5. 726. 


The Hours, keepers of the 
gates of heaven, 5» 929 
Nymphs of the mountains, 
6. 532+ Night, a Goddeſs, 


FABLE, 
6. 342. Jr:s, or the Rain- 
bow, $. 486. Prayers the 
daughters of upiter, 9. 625, 
Eris, Or Di cord, Il, 5 Ily- 
thig, Goddeſſes prefiding 
in womens labour, 11. 349, 


Terror the ſon of Mars, 13. 
the vapours of 


386. Sleep, 14. 265. Night, 
14. 293. Death and 8 A. 
two twins, 16. 831. Cf 
reids, or nymphs of the ſea ; 
a catalogue of them, 18, 
45. Ate, or the Goddeſs 
of Diſcord, 19. 93. Sca- 
mander the River-God, 21. 
231. Fire and Vater made 
Perſons in the battel of 
Scamander 3 21. 
387. The Caf and 
Winds, ibid. Jris, or No 
23+ 242, 


The Marvellous or ſu- 


pernatural FicTIONsS 
in HOMER. . 


Omen of the birds and ſer- 


pent, repreſenting the event 
of the Trojan war, 2. 370» 
The miraculous rivers Ti- 
tarefius and Styx, 2. 910. 
The giant Typhon under the 
burning mountain Typhevs, 
2. 952. Battel of the cranes 
and pysmies, 3. 6. Pro- 
digy of a comet, 4. 101. 
Diomed's helmet ejecting 
fire, To 6. Horſes of ca- 
leſtial breed, 5. 327- Vaſt 
Kone heav'd by Diomed, 5. 
370. And Hector, 12, 537 


The 


Mars, 


The blo:d of the Gods, . 


hy * 


* 


| Sc, 
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of Pallas, 5. $85,907, 
The Goryon ; helmet, 
and Zgis of Jupiter, ibid. 


The leap of immortal her- 


. fs, Ts 960. Shout of Sten- 


vor, 5. 978. Roaring of 
5. 1054. Helmet of 
Orcus, which render'd the 
wearer inviſible, 5. 1036» 


422. The immediate hea 
Ing of their wounds, 5. 1116, 
The chimera, 6. 220, De- 
ſtruction by Neptune of the 
"Grecian rampart, 12. 18. 


Wall puſh'd down by Apel- 


to, 15. 415- The golden 


chain of Fupreer, 8. 25. Hor- 
ſes and charict of -Fupiter,  *- 


3. co. His balances, weigh- 
ing the fates of men, 8. 88. 
22. 271. Fupiter's aſſiſting 
the Trojans by thunders and 
lightnings, and viſible de- 
clarations of his favour, 
8. 93, 165, Cc. 17. 670. Pro- 


digy of an eagle and fawn, ' 


8.297. Horſes of the Gods, 
ſtables and chariots, pom- 


ſly deſcrib'd, 8. 535, Cc. 
abits, 
3. 615. Omen of an he- 


or's lance of ten c 


ron, 10. 320. The deſcent 
of Cris, 11.5. 
blood. 11. 70-——16, 560. 


Omen of an eagle and ſer- 
pent, 12. 230. The-progreſs 
e thro' the ſeas, ' 


of Neptun 
13. 42. The chain of War 


5 a Diſcord ſtreteh d over 


of heaven, ibid. 


A ſhower of. 


| FABLY, 
the armies, 13. 451. The 
loud voice of Neptune, 14, 
173. Solemn path of the 
* 14. 99 command! 4 
Minerva ſpreads i ** 
ver the army, 15. 808. J. 
priter involves the comba- 
tants in thick darkneſs, 16, 
422, 695, Horſes begot by 
the wind on a harpye, 16, 
183. A ſhower of blood, 
16.560. Miraculous tranſ- 
2 ng 2 of 
arpedon 0, Fler 
— Death, 2 810, 65 
A at the hour of 
death, 16, 1026—22, 450, 
Achilles unarmed puts the 
whole Trojan army to flight 
on his appearance, 18. 240, 
Sc, Moving tripods and 
living ſtatues of Vulcan, 18, 


440, 488. The horſe of A. 
chilles ſpeaks by a prodigy, 
19. 450. b. battel of the 
Gods, 20. 63, Cc. Horſes 


of a miraculous extraction, 
the transfurmation of Bu 
eas, 20. 264. The wonder» 
ful battel of the Xanthur, 


21. 240, Sc. Hefor's bo» 
dy preferv'd by Apollo and 
Venus, 23. 226. The ghoſt 


of Patroclus, 23. 77. The 
two Urns of Fupiter,a4.66;, 
The vaſt quoit of Action, 
23. 975+» The transformi- 
tion of Niobe and her people 
ite dene, 27 f- 


Uudur obir bead of cheMar 


bet ed all 
machines 7 
ap* 


2.2 


POETICAL INDEX, 


the Gods in the 
oe m, and their transfoema- 
tions; abe miraculous birth 
Heroes; the paſſions in hu- 
man and viſible Sorms, and 


the ret. 
daga 
CHARACTERS 


| OR 
MANNERS. 


— — — 


characters of the Gops 


of HoMER, as adding 
in the Phyſical or Mo- 


ral capacities of thoſe 
Deities. . 


FUPITE R. 
Afting and ing all, as the 


ſupreme Being.] See the ar- 


the Mavughter 


CHARACTERS, 
ſty ing ignominiouſly, 2. 191. 
and in many other places, In- 
cites and commands Achil- 


| das to revenge the death of 
. is friend, 18, 203, Sc. 


Inſpires into Helen a con- 
tempt of Paris, and ſends 
Iris to call her to behold 
3. 185. Tonk * 


APOLLO, 


Arbe Sun.] Cauſes. the plague 


in the beat of ſummer, 1. 
61. Raiſes a phantom of 
clouds and vapours, 5. 545. 
Diſcovers in the morning 
made the 
night before, 10. 606. Re- 
covers Hector from fainting, 
and opens his eyes, 15. 280. 
Pazzles the of the 
Greeks, and ſhakes his - 
is in their faces, 15. 362. 
ares vigour to Glaucus, 

16. 647. Preſerves the bo- 
dy of 9 from cor- 
ruption, 16. 830. And that 
of Hector, 23. 230. Raiſes 


ticle Theology in the next In- a cloud to conceal Afneas, 
de. — | 20. 515. | 
FUN o. As Defting.] Saves Heat from 


4. the clas ef Air.] Her death 
congreſs with Futter, or the 


Arber, and production of 


vegetables, 14. 390, Cc. Her 


loud ſhout, the air being 
the cauſe of ſound, 5. 978. 


Nouriſh'd by Oceanus and Te- 


thys, 14. 231. 


A. Geddeſe of Empire and Ho- 


wear, ] Stops the Greeks from 


„ 5+ 441» And Hector, 

ao. 513. Saves Agenor, 21. 
o6. Deſerts He&or when 
is hour is come, 22. 277» 


7 He and Minerva 
inſpire Helenus to keep of 
the general engagement by 
a ſing le combate, 7. 25. 
Adviſas Hecter to ſhun en- 
coun 8 Acbilles, 20. 431. 
MAR 


S. 


POETICAL INDEX, 


CHARACTERS. 

5 MARS. 
As mere martial courage without 
conducrt.] Goes to the fight 


- againſt the orders of Fupi- 


ter, 5. 726. Again provo- 
ked to rebel againſt Papiter 


hy his paſſion, 27 126, Is 
- vanquiſh'd by Minerva, or 
C „ 21. 480. 


MINERV A, 


As martia! Courage with Ni. 


dom.) Joins with June in 
reſtraining the Greeks from 
flight, and infpires Ulyſſes 
todo it, 2. 210, Animates 
the army, 2. 525. De- 
ſerib'd as leading a- hero 
+ ſafe thro' a battel, 4. 632. 
Aſſiſts Diomed to overcome 
Mars and Venus, 5. * 
1042. Overcomes em 
berſelf, 21. 480. Reſtrains 

Mar from rebellion againſt 
Fupiter, 5. 45. —15. 140. 
Submits to Jupiter, 8. 40. 
Adviſes Ulyſſes to retire in 


time from the night expe- 
dition, 10. 593. Aﬀiſts him 


throughout that expedition, 
10. 350, Cc. Diſcovers the 
ambuſh laid againſt the Py- 


fans by night, and cauſes 


them to ſally, 11. $51, Aſſiſts 
Acbillet to conquer Hector, 
22. 277, Ee. 


A. Wiſdom ſeparately con ii der d.] 
wk Achilles's paſſion, 


Suppr 


1. 261. Suppreſſes her own 


anger againſt Jupiter, 4. 31. 
Brings to paſs Jupiter's will 


the truce, 4. 95. 


Ai the paſſion 


CHARACTERS, 
in contriving the breach of 
Teaches 
Diomed to ' diſcern Gods 
from men, and to conquer 
Venus, 5. 155, &c. Call'd 


the beſt belov'd of Jupiter, 


8. 48. Obtains leave of Ju- 


piter, that while the other 


Gods do not aſſiſt the 
Greeks, the may direct em 
with her coun els, 8. 45. 
Is again check d by the 
command of Jupiter, and 
ſubmits, 8. 560, 580. Is 


ſaid to aſſiſt, or ſave any he- 


ro, 55 2 the Po- 
em, When any a prudence 
preſerves him. 


EN — S. 

Oe. Brings 

Paris from ow to the 
embraces of Helen, and in- 
flames the lovers, 3. 460, 
$30, Sc. Is, overcome by 
inerva, or Wiſdom, 5. 407» 
And again, 21. 500. Her 


Ceſus or girdle, and the ef- 


fects of it, 14. 247. 


As the ſea.] Overturns the Gre- 


cian "with his waves, 
12,..15, Aſſiſts the Greeks 
at their fleet, which was 
drawn up at the ſea-fide, 
13. 67, Cc. Retreats at 
the order of Jupiter, 15. 245. 
Shakes the whole field of 
battel and ſea-ſhore with 


earthquakes, 20, 77. 


VULGC4N, 


„ 1 ww 


Err 
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CHARACTERS. * 


VULCAN. 


Or the Element of Fire.] Falls 
from heaven to earth, 1, 
761. Receiv'd in Lemnos, 
a place of ſubterraneous fires, 
ibid. His operations of va- 
rious kinds, 18. 440, 468, 
540. Dries up the river 
Aantbus, 21. 460. Aſſiſted 


by the winds, 21. 390. 


Characters of the 
HEROES. 
N. B.-The Speeches which de- 
pon upon, and flow from 


e ſeveral Characters, are 
4 inguifhed by an S. 


ACHILLES... 


Furious, paſſionate, diſdainful, 
and reproachful, {i5.1. Y. 155. 
S, _—_ 2 2 8. — 9. 
405. S. 742 

Revengefu and "implacable in 
the higheſt degree, 9. 755, 


765, «16, 68. S. 121. S.— 


18.120, 125, 8.— 19. 211. 8. 
22. 333. 8. 437+ S. 


Cruel, 16. 122.— 19. 395. — | 


21,112,234 437+ S. 4958. 
— 7. JO —24. 51.— 
Superiour to all men in valour, 
20. 60, 437, Cc. 21. 22, 

throughout. 

Conſtant and violent in friend- 
ſhip, 9. 730. 18. 30,.—371. 
23. 54, 272.— 24 5. 
—— 16.9. S.. 208. 8. 18. 100, 

Vo r. VI. 


CHARACTERS. 
S. 380. S. — 19. 75 8.— 
22. 482. S. — Achilles ſcarce 
ever ſpeaks without mention 


of his friend Patroclus. 


ANEAS., 
Pious to the Gods, 5. 226. 8. 
20. 132, 290, 345.— 
ble, and moral, 20. 2425 
293, Cc. 8. 
Valiant, not raſh, 20. 130, 
240.—8. 


Tender to his friend, 13. 590. 


See this cbaracter in the notes 
on l. 5; v. 212. and on 


I. 13. v. 578, 


AGAMEMNON. 
Imperious and paſſionate, 1. 34, 


729—-S,., 

Sometimes eruel, 6, fi 
140. 8S.— 

Artful and deſigning, 2. 68, 

Valiant, and an excellent Ge- 
neral, 4. 256; 265, Sc. 11, 
throug bout. 

Eminent for brotherly affe 
Ction, 4. 183, Cc. 8. 7. 
1 


See bis at in 2 notes 
| on I. 11. V. 1. | 


” # 8” - << 

Of ſuperiour ſtrength and ſize, 

and fearleſs on that account, 

13. 410.—7. 227. 8. 274. 
8—1 . 66 - 

Indefati le and patient, 11, 

K 633, 


POETICAL INDEX. 


ACHARACTERS. : CHARACTERS. 
683, Sc. 13.877.——15. | 

As — 14. $35 — TJIDOMENEFUS. 

ſhort in his ſpeeches, 3. 227. An old foldier, 13. 455,648,— 

9. 742.—175. 666, Sc. A lover of his At 13. 

280.—— 
See his character in the roten Talkative upon ſubjects of war 
on 1 1, 7. v. 226. 13. 340.—— 355, Ce. 4 


30 58.— 


DIOME d. Vain of his family, 13. 865 


: Daring and intrepid, 5+ throug h- 
cut, and 8. 163, 180. 8.— Stately gud 3 13•473. 


9. 65, 820.—10. 460 .—— 
wy 2 4 See his cbar acer in the voter 
Vain of his birth, 24. 125. en 1, 13. v. 279. 
22 ou — —* | 

$ guided as or Wiſdom, 

and chuſes Ulyſſes to direct MENELAUS. 


> 20. Valiant, 3. 35.ä—1 — 
235 5. throughout, 10. 287, e 3+ 733 


Tender of the people, 10. 32.— 
See bis cbaracher in the notes Gentle in his nature, 10. 138. 
on I. 5. V. 1. * 685.— 
But fir'd 15 a ſenſe of his 
| wWwWrongs, 2. 711.—3.45.— 
HECTOR, 7+ 109. S. — 13. 780, 8.—— 
A true lover of his country, 8. 17. 640. 4 
621. 8.— 12. 234, — 15, 3 
582. 8. See bit — in the notes 


- 


3 in the higheſt degree, on J. 3. V. 278. 
3. 89.—7. 80. 12. 270. S.— ; 
18. 333» S. — c, N N 14 * 
Excellent in conduct, 8. 610. S. NE ST OR. 
11.663 Wiſe and experienc'd in eoun- 
Pious, 6.. 140, 339, 605.— +  cil, 1. 331, 340.—2. 441.— 
Tender to his parents, 6. 315. Skilful in the art of war, 2. 
— to his wife, 6. 456. 432, 670.—4. 338, Cc. S. 7. 
— co his child, 6. 606. 392. 8.—— 
1 his friends, 20. 485. Brave, 7. 165.—— 11, 817. - — 
„ 3 Dang. or 8. 


* Eloquent, x. 332, Cc. 

5 bis charaBer-inthe notes Vigilant, 10. 88, 186; 624.— 
n 36 Yo 53. Pious, 15. 47. 
Talkative 


POETICAL INDEX. 


CHARACT ERS. 


Talkative through old age, 4. 
370.—7. 145.ä— 11. $00. 
—23. 875 718.— and in 

ge thro' the book, 


See his character in the notes 
—_ 1. V. 339. 02, 402, 


Co 


PR IAM. 
A tender father to Hector, 22. 
51. S. — 24 275.—— to 
| br 3- 381.— to Helen, 3. 
212. 8. 


An eaſy Prince, of too yield- 


ing a temper, 7. 443. 


Gentle and compaſſionate, 3. 


211, 382, 


Pious, 4. 70.—24. 520. S. 


See bis character in the notes 
on I. CO V. 211. 


PARIS. 


Effeminate in dreſs and per- 


ſon, 3. 27, 55, 80, 409. 
Amorous, 3. 550. 


Ingenious in arts, muſick, 3. 80. 
Building, 6. 390. 

Patient of reproof, 3. 86. 

Naturally valiant, 6, 669.— 
13. 985. 


See his character in the notes 
on I. 3. v. 26, 37, 86. 


PATROCLUS. 


Compaſſionate of the ſufferings 
of his countrymen,. 11. 947. 
— 16. 55 31. 8. 


O HARACT ERS - 


' Raſh,” but valiant, 16. 70g. 


Of a gentle nature, 19. 320. 
„ 


SARSPE DO N. 
Valiant, out of principle and 
honour, 5. 575. Som], 
371. 8. 
Eloquent, ibid. 
Careful only of the common 
cauſe in his death, 16. 605. S. 


See his character in the notes 
von J. 16. Y. 512. 


\ 


ULYSSES. 
Prudent, 3. 261.— 10. 287. 
19. 218.— 


KI vent, 3 283.— 9. 295. S. 


Co 
Valiant in the field with cau- 
tion, 4. 566.— 11. 515, Ce. 
Bold in the council with pru- 
dence, 14.90.—— 


See his ebaracłer in the notes 
on J. 2. V. 402. & ſparſiin, 


Characters of other 
HEROES. 


Agenor, valiant and conſiderate, 
21. 648. 
Antenor, a prudent counſellor, 
7. 418. 
Ajax Oileus, famous for ſwiſt- 
neſs, 2. 63 114 618. 
K 2 Antiloc bus, 


POETICAL INDEX. 


CHARACTERS. 
Antilochus, bold-ſpirited, but 
reaſonable 3 and artful, 4. 
522.—23. 505, 618, 666. S. 
—23. 920, 930. 
Eupborbus, beautiful and va- 
liant, 16. 973.— 1. 11,57. 
Glaucus, pious to his fri 
16. 660.— 17. 165, 180. 
Hdenus, a prophet and hero, 
6. 92. 
Meriones, dauntleſs and faith- 
ful, 13. 325, Oc. 
Macbaon, an excellent phyſi · 
cian, 2. 890.—11. 630. 
Phenix, his friendſhip and ten- 
derneſs for Acbilles, 9. 605. 
Polydamas, prudent and elo- 
quent. See bis ſpeeches, 12. 
70, 245.— 13. 907.— 18. 
Teucer, famous for archery, 8. 
320.—15. 510, Cc. 
 Thoas, famous for eloquence, 
15. 322. k 


For other leſs diſtinguiſhed 
cbaracters, ſee the arti- 
cle, Deſcriptions of the 
Paſſions, 


, 


CN N CEN 
SPEECHES 
OR 


ORATIONSY. 


_— 
— — 


4 TABLE. of the moſt 
conſiderable in the Iliad. 


In the exhortatory or delibera- 


tive hind, 


The oration of Neftor to Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, per- 
ſuading a reconciliation, 1. 
340. The orations of We- 
flor, Ulyſſes, and Agamem- 
non, to perſuade the army 
to ſtay, 2. 350, 402, 452. 
Of Sarpedon to Hector, 5. 
575. Of Neftor to encou- 
rage the Greeks to accept 
the challenge of Hector, 7, 
145. Of Hector to the Tro- 
Jans, 8. 621. Of Neſtor to 
ſend to Achilles, 9. 127. Of 
Ulyſſes, Phenix and Ajax, 
* move Achilles to a recon- 
ciliation, 9. 295, $62, 742. 
Achilles's — ] 7 x ** * i- 
bid, Sar paces to Glaucus, 
12. 371. Of Neptune to the 
Greeks, to defend the fleet, 

13. 131. Of Ajax to the 
Greeks, 15. 666. Neſtor to 


che ſame, 15. 796. Of 4. 
|; J 
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SPEECHES. | 
jax again, 15. 890. Sca- 
mander to the river Simoit, 
21. 360, June to Vulcan, 
21. 387. Achilles to Patre- 
clus, 26. 70, &c. 


In the vituperative hind, 


The ſpeech of Therfites, 2.275. 
That of Ulyſſes anſwering 
him, 2. 306, Of Hector to 
Paris, 3. 55, Of Agamem- 
non to Diomed, 4. 422. Of 
Hector to Parit, 6. 406, Of 

| Diomed to Agamemnon, 9. 43+ 
Of Ulyſſes to the ſame, 14. 90. 
Sarpedon to Hector, 5. 575. 
Glaucus to Hector, 17. 153. 


In the narrative. 


Achille to Thetit, 1. 476. Pan- 


darus to AEneasr, 5. 230. 
Glaucus to Diomed, 6. 190. 
Phoenix to Achilles, 9. 562, 
652, Agamemnon to the 
Greeks, 19. rea to 
Achilles, 20. 240. Of Ne- 
for, 7. 163.— 11. 800. — 
and the ſpeeches of Neftor in 


genera J. 
In the pathetick, 


Ag amemnon on Menelaus woun- 
ded, 4. 186. 

Andromache to Hector, and his 
anſwer, 6. 510, 570. 

Patroclus and Achilles, 16. 10, &ec. 

Jupiter on fight of Hector, 17. 
231. 

1 of Briſers for Pa- 
trocius, 19. 303. 


SPEECHE 

Lamentation of Achilles for Pa. 
troclus, 19. 335. 

of Priam to Hector, 22. fr. 


530. 
of Hecuba to the ſame, 22. 


115. and again, 24. 243, 


2 ** ache at Hefor's 


death, 22. 608. 
——0f Andromache at his fune- 
ral, 24. gos, 
—of Helena, 24. 962. 
Loon to Achilles, 21. 85. 
tis to the Nereids, 17. 70. 
The ghoſt of Patroclus to A- 
chilles, 


83. 
Priam to bills » 24+ 600. 


In the irony, or ſarcaſm. 


The ſpeech of Pallas on Venus, 
being wounded, 5. 509. 

Ulyſſes over Socus, II. 566. J- 

dameneus over Othryoneus, 13. 


472+ 

Four farcaſtick ſpeeches over 
the dead, 14. 529, 550, 561, 
587. June to Mars con- 
cerning Aſcalaphus, 15. 120. 
LEneas to Meriones, 16. 745. 

Patroclus onCebrrones, 16.903. 
Hector on Patroclus, 16. 1003. 
Acbilles to Otryntides, 20. 


450. to Lycan, 21. 135. to 


eftor, 22. 415. 


BA Speeebes to bor ſes. | 
Hector to his horſes, 8. 225. 


Achilles to his horſes, 19. 440. 
Fove to the horſes of Athilles, 


17. S 
Antilochus, 23. 483. 
Menelaus, 1 522. 

gx D E- 


POETICA 


S 8 8888 
DESCRIPTIONS 


or 


IMAGES. 


* 


1 


A ColLECTION of 
the moſt remarkable 
throughout the Poem. 


Deferiptions of Place. 


Of the apartment«of Num, 14. 


191. | 
Of a burning mountain, 2. 
950. 
City in flames, 17. $25. 
Court of Juſtice, 18. 577. 
Ends of the earth and ſea, 


the refidence of Saturn and 


 Tapetus, 8. 597. 
F guntains of camander, 22. 


1 195. 

Field, plowed, 18. 627. 

Fareſt, when timber is fell'd, 
11. 120. 23. 144 

Heaven, the ſeat and pleaſures 
of the Gods, 1. 690, 772.— - 
4- 3- The gates of heaven, 
5. 928. 8. 478. The 
Gods aſſembled, 20. 9. 

Ian, its foreſte, temple and pro- 
ſpect, 8. 57.— 14. 320. 

Landſcapes of a - fine coun- 
try, 2+ 840, 1036, 1030. 


=o 


L TND EX. 


DESCRIPTIONS... 
Os ſture-grounds | and ſheep, 
13; 677. I 
Mount of Hercules near Troy, 
20. 174- E 
Palace of Neptune, 13. 35. 
Palace of Priam deſcrib'd, 6. 
304. Of Paris, 6. 59. 
River Axius de ſerib'd, 2. 1040, 
River Titareſus and Peneus, 2. 
910. | 
Sea, and iſlands rifing out of it, 


2+ 770. 

Tempe delerit's, 2. 918. 

Tant of Achilles deſcrib'd, 24. 

Try. the country about it, . 
and roads, 22. 191. 13. 20. 
14. 260. ; 

Tomb of Tus, 11. 477- Of 
Batiea, 2. 984. Of Sarpe--- 
don, 16. 820. 

Vulcan, his 1 S.. 
18. 431, Oc. ; 

A vineyard, 18. 651. 

Wall of the Grecians, 7. 523. 

Winds, their court and manſion 
deſcrib'd, 23.441. 


Deſcriptions of PERSONS. 


 Achilles's dreadful appearance, 


20, 59;———, 31, Cc. 


Apolls's perſon, enſigns, and de- 
ſcent to earth, 1. 61. 

Apollo's appearance in the war, 
15.348.— 

Ajax,” his ſullen retreat de- 
ſerib'd, 11. 675, Sr. to 696. 

Brothers, two kill'd Nas = Ir, 
eee 

A. coward, deſtribd in Der- 


Ates, 


POETICAL INDER. 


DESCRIPTIONS. | 
ſires, beaten, 2. 326. 
coward defcrib'd — 
13. 359. —— gain in The- 
Her, 10. 488. A coward ſur- 
priz d, 10. 443 · 

Diana cuffed and buffeted, 21. 
570. 


Gods, Homer's great ideas of 


them, in the deſcriptions of 
their armour, 5. 907 Mo- 
tion, 13. 30.—15. 90.— 
5.960. Battels, 1 _ 252. 
20. 63. Sc. 21. 450, 

Hours at the gates of heaven, 


„ gays 
Hector's horrible appearance in 


battel, 8. 417.——12. $53. 
— 13, 1010.—15. 730, 
Hector's dead body dragg'd at 
= chariot of Achrltes, 22. 


— 38. 


5 ne n 15, 172. 


550, in his chariot, 
8. 50, 542, Oc. in his ter- 
rors, 17. 670. 

Juno, dreſt, 14. 200. 


Lycaon, his youth and unhappy - 


death, 21. 40, Cc. 
Mars and Bellona before Hector 
in battel, 5 726. 
arms, 7. 252.— 13. 385.— 
15. 726. — his monſtrous 
ſire; 21. 473 
Mercury deſcrib'd. 24. 41). 


Neptune his chariot and pro- 


greſs, 13. 28, Ce. | 
Niobe, turn'd into a rock, 24. 


773 
Old man, a venerable one, 1. 


330. Old counſellors of mY | 


converſinz, 3. 197, Ge. 


miſerable old man, in 2 . 


22. 80 Ce. 


Mart in 


DESCRIPTIONS.' 


A Priam paſſing throvgh”his-peo- 


ple, in ſorrow; to go to re- 
deem Hector, 24. 402. Priam 
weeping at the feet of Aebi 
let, 24. 636. ; 

Pallas, her deſcent from how. 
2 4 99. Her armour, 
pear, and veil, . 

8. 466. NN 

W behind Ajax's ſhield, 
321. 

Vouth, a beautiful one, kill'd, 
. 4+ 542+ 17. 55, St. 20, 
57.  Interceding for mercy-- 
in vain, 21. 75. 

A young and old man ſlain 
in war, their pictures, 22. 

n 


Deſer sion of THNGS. 


Of an aſſembly gathering to- 
gether, 2. 110.— 

Battel. ¶ See the article Military 
Deſcriptions ] 

Barning up of a field, 21. 400. 
A bow, 4 137 

Blood trickling from a wound, 
4. 170, &c, | 

Brightneſs of a helmet, 5. 5. 

Burial of the dead, 7. 494. 


A breach made in an attack, 


12. 485.— 
Boiling water in a cauldrong 18. | 
405.—21. 425. 
Beacon, 19. 405,— 
Beaſts ſacrificed, 23. 41. 
A bird ſhot thro', s 1033. 
Chariot of Jupiter, 8 50, 5 
Of Neptune, 13. 41.—0 
riot de ſcrib'd at large; "4 
335.—5. 889, Oi, Acha- 
K 4 riot- 


— 


POETICAL INDEX. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 
riot-race, 23. 353, Cc. Cha- 
riots overturn'd, 16. 445. 
—— cruſhing the bodies, 


20« 577 
A child ighted at a helmet, 


6. 595 
Golden chain of Jupiter, 8. 25. 
A. conflagration, 21. Ys 400. 
Cookery de ſerib'd, 9. 277. 
Ceſtus, the game deſerib'd, 23. 
766, &c. 
Deformity, 2. 263.— 4 
Dancing, 18. 681, Cc. 
Diſcus, the game deſcrib' d, 23. 
927, c. 
Diving, 24. 105. 
Driving a chariot, 11. 363, 
Tg n— 
Dreadful appearance of the 
Myrmidons, 16. 192, m——— 
of Acbilles, 18. 254. 
Darkneſs, 17. 422. 
Death, 16; 103 J- — 22. 455. 


deſcriptions of different ' 


ts Deaths in Homer 
for CLINE , and ſeatter'd 
throughout the battels. 
gi, or ſhield of Fupiter, 2. 
326.—5. 9 JO 
21. 465. | 


Eagle ſtung by a ſerpent, 12. 


e ring, 24. 
390. | 


Furnace and forge W 18. | 
' Invundation, 12. 13.— 15+ ; 465. 


540. 
Fiſhes ſcorch'd, 2 1. 413. 


Flowers of various kinds, 14. 


396.— 
Famine, 19. 160, Cc. 
Fall of a warriour headlong 
into the 2 ſands, ty of 715. 
Fatigue in the batte], 


1 e | 

2.458.—16.132.—1 . 

Fainting, 5. Loom. — e 
14. 487, 509 .—— 

Fires by nk deſcrib'd, 8. 
685, Sc. 

Recovery from fainting, 15, 
271, 

Fortification attack'd, 12. 170, 
&c. 201, 304, 407- 

Funeral of a warriour, 23-156. 
ne pile deſcrib'd, 23. 


* 4 of a fortification broken, 
12. 545. 

Gobler deſerib' d, 11.774 

Girdle of Venus, 14. 245. 

Horſes, the famous ones of 
Eumelus, 2. Of Hec- 
tor, 8. An Of Acbillet, 16. 
181, — Of Tros, 5. 327.— 
Of Erictbontus, 20. 262. 

Horſe pamper'd and prancing, 
6. 652. Horſe kill'd by a 
dart, 8. 195. Horſes afraid 
of leaping a ditch, 12. 57. 
Horſes of Achilles, mourning” 
for Patroclus, 19. 490. 

A of ern 15. 

22 

Helmet of Jupiter, 5 918. Hel- 

— nodding 155 Plumes, 


3.945.— 
Hoſyitable life of a good man, 
6..16, 
Harveſt, 18. 647. 
Herds of oxen, 18. 665. 


Of Scamander againſt Acbi 


les, 21. 258, Cc. 350, Oc. 


; Lightnings and Thunder, 7: 


($71.8, 93, Ce. 161, Cc. 


Light coming over à -plaio, 
15. 810.—17. 430. — 


Light 


* 


POETICAL INDEX. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 

Light ſtreaming from a beacon 
by night, 19. 405. 

Majeſty of a Prince, 2. 564.— 
3. 221. ö | 

Majeſtio march of 8 


12. 356. Of Juno, 14. 26. 


Melancholy, 6. 245. 

Moon and Stars deſcrib'd, 8. 
687, : 

Marriage-pomp, 18. 570.— 

Monument over the dead, 17. 


492. : 

Noiſe, a loud one, 5. 1054. 
13. 1055.—14. 172, 457. — 

16. 907%. 

Night paſt in inquietude by the 

ſoldiers, and their ſeveral 
tures of taking reſt, 10. 
2, 170. 

Old age, 3. 150. The picture 
of its miſeries in ſtate of war, 
22. 80. 

5 its miſery, 22. 620, 

c. 


Proceſſion deſcrid'd, 6. 367. 

Peaceful life, 9. 520. 

Poſture of a man receiving a 
dart on his ſhield lifted up, 
13. 511.—20. 325, Ce. 

Panting deſcrib'd, 13. 555, 
7260.—— 

Perfumes, 14. 198,— 

Plume of a helmet, 19. 410. 
13. 947» 

Plowing, 12. 627. 

Rainbow, 11. 37.—24. 100. 
17. 616. 

Reaping, 18. 637. 

Running away, 21. 634. Run- 
ning round Troy, Hector and 
Achilles, 22. 250, Tc. Seem- 
ing to run in a dream, 22, 


257. 


DESCRIPTIONS, 
Rough way deſcrib'd, 23. 139. 
A race deſcrib'd, 23. + Co 
Shield of Achilles, deſcrib'd 
at large, 18. 550, &c, Of 
Hector, 6. 143. Of Ajax, 7. 
265. 
Scales of Jupiter, 22. 271. 


Smoke clear'd, and light re- 


turning, 16. 350.— 

Sailing of a ſhip, 1. 62 5. Ship 
anchoring and coming into 
port, 1. 566. 

The ſtately ſtalk of a hero, 7. 
251: —I5, 815 .— 

A facrifice deſcrib'd, 1. 600, 
7. 380.— 

Sleep, 2. init. 14. 265, Cc. 

A ſlautzhter by night, 10. 560. 

SNOW, 12. 331.— 

Soldiers, when off from du- 
To their amuſements, 2» 
938. 

Shcoting with the bow, 4. 144. 
to 156. 23. 1005.—8. 389. 

Spear of Achilles, 19. 420. A 


ſpear driven deep into the 


earth, 21. 188. 
A ſtone whirling on the 


ground with vaſt force, 14+ 


1774. 
Stone, thrown by a hero, 5. 
370.—7. 320.— 12. CRF (== 
14 472, 
Swiftneſs of horſes, 20. 270. 
Swooning, 16. 955. 
Vintage, 18. 651. 
Wall, overwhelm'd by waters, 
7. 550. 12. 23. 
Woodman's dinner, 11. 120. 
Woods ſell'd down, 23. 144. 
— 16. 767. 
War, its miſeries, 9. 709. 
Watch by night, 10, 208. 
K 5 Wreſtling 


DeSCrIPTIONS. 


Wreſtling deſcrib'd, 23. 821.,— + 


Wound of Venus deſcrib'd, 5. 
417. Diomed wounded, 5. 
988. A wound healing, 5 

111. 

ter, troops plunging in, 
21. 9. 
ter, 21. A tree falling in 
the water, 21. 269. Wa- 
ter rolling down a hill in a 
current, 21. 290. Arms 
floating upon the water, 21. 


51. 
Wink rifing, 23. 262. 


Deſcriptions of TIMES 
and SEASONS. 
Day- break, 10. 295 — - 


Merning, 2. 60.—7. $15, 
. ty 183.—9. 833.—11. 2 


11. 115.19. 1 — 


Sun-rifing, 11. 871.— 


dein, 1. 716.—7. 556.— _ 


505. 


Evening, 16. 944 


Night, 2 init. zoth book through- * - 


out, A ſtarry night, 8. 687. 
Spring, 14. 23, . 
Summer, 18. 637. 


Autumn, 18. 651. To 1060, .. 


232. 40. 
Winter, 12. 175+ 331. &: 


Mr LIT AR Deſcrip- 


"th Nons. 


Any Artey de ſcending ron the 


ſhore, 2. 117. 


A fight in the wa- 


POETICAL INDEX: 


DESCRIPTIONS: 
day of battel, 2. 488. Ai 
vaſt army on the plain, 
535, Sr. to 563. Au army 
going forth to battel, 2, 
976.—13. 59.—16. 255, "- 
19. 377» 7 

A chariot of war, 5. 890, Sc. 
CO and noiſe of battel, 
10. 21—— 3 
A fingle combate, with all the 
ceremonial, 3. 123, Cc. 
The Combate between Paris 

and Menelaus, 4. 423. | 
f Hefor and 4jax, 7. 

250, to 335. | 
of Hefor and Achilles, 

22. 
Squadrons embattled, 4. 322 

—5. 637.—8. 260.— 
Firſt onſet of battel, 4. 498, to 

15. 

4 incloſing e foe, 5. . 

772. 
Stand of an army, 7. 75. 
Joining in battel, 8. 75, Cc. 
13. 422.—— A yout, 11. 
193.— 14. 166.— 16. 
440, Oc. 21. 720.—— AA 
fortification attack d, 12. 
170, 201, 304. A breach 
made, 12. 48 5. An obſti- 
nate cloſe fight, 12. 510. 
——15. 866. An army in 
cloſe order, 13. 177, to 
185.15. 406. An at- 
tack on the ſea-ſide, 14. 
452.— Levelling and paſ- 
ling a trench, 15, 408. At- 
tack of the Fleet, 15. 677, 
Sc. 786. 855, Cc. A hero 
arming at all points, Aga- 


An Army menen, 11. 21. Patratlys, - 


masching, 2. 28 1, 94%, The... 


16. 162. ...Actilles, 19. 39y 


UL 


DESCRIPTIONS. . 
Siege of à town, 18. 591, 
Se. Surprise of à con- 
voy, ibid.” Skirmiſh, 151d. 
Battle of the Gods, 20. 63, 
to 90. Two heroes meet- 
ing in battel, 20. 192. The 
rage, deſtruftion and car- 


nige of ad, 20. 57s 
Deſcriptions 


of the IN- 
TERNAL PASSIONS, 
or of their viſible Ex- 
FECTS. | 


Anxiety, in Agamemnen, 10. 
13, Sc. 100, Sc. 

Activity, in Achilles, 19. 416. 

Admiration, 21. 62.—24. 
800.— | 

Affright, 16. 968.— 

Amaze ment, 24. 590. 

Ambition, 13. 458. 

Anger, 1. 252. 

Awe, 1. 430. 

Buffoonry in Therſites, 2. 255, 
Sec, I 

Contentment, 9. 520. 

Comjuga! Love, in Hector and 
Androm. 6. 510, &c. 

Courage, 13. 109. 366, ——— 
17. 250, 

Cones 13. 359.—— 16. 


cots, in old Men, 3. 194, 


c. | 
N 22. 37 "Fa 
Diffidence, 3+ 280. | 
Diftreſs, 8. 290.—9. 12, &c. 
10. 96. PE 
Debt, 14: 21, Sc, 2k 651, 


| DESCRIPTIONS: 
Sec. 22. —— 8 
Far, 10. 443-—24. 44t,— 
Fear in Priam, 21. 615, For 
his Son, 22. 43, 51, &c. 
Fear of a child, 6. 596. 
Fidelity, in Lycophron, Servant 
of Ajax, 15. $02,——(a 
Lui, fervant of LA, 6. 


20. | | * 
Orief In a fine woman, 1. 150. 
—3. 185.—1. 450.— 
Grief of a ſiſter for her dead 
brothers, 3. 300, &c. 
Grief” in two parents in ten- 
derneſs for their child, 6. 


504. Bs 54. 
Grief occaſibn'd by, love cf 
our country, in Patroclus,, 
16. init, ; Ls 
Grief for a friend in Achilles 
for Patroclus, 18. 25.ä— 100, 
Sc. 19. 335.—22. 482 — 
24 „ — 
Furious grief, 18. 367. 
Frantic grief, 24. 291. 
Grief of a father for his ſon, 
in Priam, 22. 522, Sc. 24. 
200, 275, 291, 
Grief of a wife for her huſ- * 
band, 22. 562. to the end, 
the epiſode of Andromacbhe, 
and again, 24. 906. | 
Grief out of gratitude, in Bri- 
 fſeis, 19. 319. in Helen, 24. 
Haſte, 0 in Hector, 15. 
2, Co 


. 


95» M5 
Hite „in Achilles to Hector, 22. 


335, 433, Ce. 


Hardneſs of heart, 9. 750.— | 


Inſolence, in Tlepolemus, 5. 783. 
in Epeus, 23. 767. 
oy, its viſible effects, 23. 678. 
ve, in Helen and Paris, 3. 

_ 83% 


POETICAL INDEX. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 
551, Cc. in Jupiter and Ju- 
no, 14. 332, c. JJ n— 
Conjugal love, in Hecter and 
Andro mache, 6, Cc. 
Love of a mother to her Son, 
in Thetis to Achilles, 18. 70. 
— 24. 117. 
Brotherly love, in Agamem- 
nes and Menelaus, 4. 183. 
of 5 love, in Harpalion, 13. 
Ade: 
La ſorrow at parting, in 
Acbilles and Briſeis, 1. 450. 


In Hecter and Andromache, 


6. 640. Effects of beauty 
on old men, 3. 203. — 
Malice in Ther/ites, 2. 255. 
9 „14 373. 
de, in Orbryoneus, 13. 457+ 
Pity, of a people for = 
Prince in miſery, 24. 402. 
Repentance, in Helen, 3. 230, 
493-—6- 432, to 4% 
87 Bi in Aut, 12. 125, 


c. 
Reſentment, in Achilles, 1. 
630.—15. 72.— 
Revenge, in Menelaus, 2. 710. 
In Achilles, for Patroclus, 
18. 125, Cc. 19. 211, 


* and glory, 16. 123. 
Reſolution, 19. 466. In Hector, 
22. 47, 127. 

Shame, in Helen, 3. 185, Cc. 
be, in Fans, 14. 373.— 
Spite, in Juno, 15. 110.—— 

In Me nelaus, 17. 640. 
Tenderneſs, of parents for 
their child, in Hecter and 
Andromache, 6. 504, 598, 


616, —— 


Wiſh, of He#or, to be immor- 


SIMILES, 
tal, 13. 1046, | 
——of Achilles, for a general 

Deſtruction, 16. 122, 
——of Hjax, to die in the 


day-light, 17, 730. 
COFOLOLOTOLOLOTS? 
SIMILE S. 


N 


From BEASTS. 


The ſtatelineſs of a bull, to 
the port of Agamemnon, 2. 
66.——0f 4 ram ftalking 
fore the flock, to Ulyſſes 
3. 259. A wanton ſtallion 
breaking from the paſtures 
and mares, to Paris iſſuing 
from his apartment, * 652. 
A hound following a lion, 
to Hector following the Gre- 
cians, 8. 40% Dogs watch- 


ing the folds, to the guatds 
by night, 10. 211. Hounds 
c 


fing a hare thro' thick 
— „ to Diomed and C- 
es purſuing an enemy 
Wo 10. 427. A bins 
fiying from a lion, to the 
rej ans flying from Aga- 
memnon, 11, 153. Beaſts fly- 
ing from a lion to the ſame, 
10. 227. Hounds chear'd 
by the hunter, to troops en- 
courag'd by the general, 
IT. 378. 


hunted boar to 
Ajax, 11. 526. A wound 
4 ed 


POETICAL INDEX. 


SIMILES. 

ed deer encompaſs'd with 
wolves to Ulyſſes ſurround- 
ed by enemies, 11. $95: An 
aſs ſurrounded by boys, to 
Ajax, 11. 683. A fawn 
carry'd off by two lions, to 
the body of Imbrius carry'd 
by the Faxes, 13. 265. A 
boar enraged, to Idomeneus 
meeting his enemy, 13. 
595: An ox rolling in the 
pangs of death, to a dying 
warriour, 13. 721. Beaſts 
retreating from hunters, to 
the Greeks retiring, 15. 303. 
| Oxen flying from lions, to 


the Greeks flying from A- 


e and Hector, 15. 366. A 
ound faſtening on a roe, 
to a hero flying on an e- 
nemy, 15. 697. A wild 
beaſt wounded and retiring 
from a multitude, to An- 
tilochus his retreat, 15. 702» 
A hideous aſſembly of 
wolves, to the fierce figure 
of the Myrmidons, 16. 194- 
Wolves invading the flocks, 
to the Greeks, 16. 420. A 
bull torn by a lion to Sar- 
kill'd by Patrochus, 16. 
600, A bull facrificed, to 
Aretus, 17. 588. Hounds 
flowing a boar, to the 
Trojans following Ajax, 17. 
$11, Mules dragging a 
beam, to heroes carrying a 
dead body, 17. 832. A 
panther ' hunted, to Agener, 
21, 978. A hound purſuing 
2 fawn, to Achilles purſuing 
Hector, 22, 243 


SIMILES. 


From LIONS. 


A lion rouzing at his br 


to Menelaus at fight of Pa- 
ris, * 37. A lion falling 
on flocks, and wound 
ed by a ſhepherd, to Diomed 


wounded, 5. 174. A lion 


among heifers, to the ſame 
N 206. Two young lier 
il'd by hunters, to two 
. warriours, 5. 681, A 
ion deſtroying the fi 
in their folds, to Lier 
ſlaughtering the Traciant a- 
ſleep, 10. 564. The ſour 
retreat of a lion, to that 
of Ajax, 11. 675, A lion, 
or boar hunted, to a hero 
diſtreſs'd, 12. 47. A lion 
ruſhing on the flocks, to 
Sarpedon's march, 12. 357. 
A lion killing a bull, to 
Hector killing Periphas, 15. 
60. A lion Alain, after 
has made a great ſlaugh- 


ter, apply'd to Patroclus, 


16. 909. Two lions fight- 
ing, to Hecror and Patroclus, 
16. 9555 A lion and boar 
at à ſpri 
16. 993. A lion putting a 
whole village to flight, to 
Menelaus, 17. 70. Retreat 
of a lion, to that of Mene- 
laut, 17. 117. A lion» 
eſs defending her young, to 
his defence of Parroclus, 17. 
145. Another retreat of a 
lion, to that of Menelaus, 
17. 741. The rage and 
grief of a lion for his 
young, 


ng, to the ſame, . 


SIMITLES. 

young, to that of Achilles 
for Patreclus, 18. 371. A 
lion ruſhing on his foe, to 
Achilles, 20. 200, | 


From BIRDS. 
A flight of cranes or ſwans, 


to a numerous army, 
540. The noiſe of cranes, 
to the ſhouts of an army, 
3.5. ——-AAn eagle pre- 
13 and fighting for 
her „ to Achilles 
protecting the GCrecians, 
9. 424 A falcon fly- 
ing at a quarry, to hs 
tums flight, 13. 91. 

eagle ftooping at a ſwan, 


to Hector's attacking a ſhip, 


15. $36. Two vultures 
fighting, to Sarpedon and 


Parroclus, 16. 522. A vul- 


tufe driving geeſe, to Au- 
tomedon ſcattering the Tro- 


jan, 17. 527. An eagle 
„ caſting his eyes on . 
uarry, to Menelaus looking 
thro the ranks for Ant ila- 


"fraid of falcons, to the 


"Greeks afraid of Hector and 


2. 


Sat, 17. 845. A dove 


afraid of a falcon, to Dia- 


nd afraid of Juno, 21. 576. 
A falcon following a dove, 
to *Achilles purſuing Hector, 
22. 183. An eagle at an 
Hare, to Achilles at Hector, 
22. 391i. The broad wings 


of an eagle extended, to 


palace-gates ſet. open, 24. 
39 2 


POETICAL IND RX. 


SIMILES. 


From SERPENTSs. 


A traveller retreating from a 


ſerpent, to Paris afraid of 
Menelaus, 3. 47. A' ſnake 


roll'd up in his den, and 


collecting his anger, to 
Hector expecting Arbilles, 


22. 130, 


From INS ECTS. 


Bees ſwarming, to a nume- 


rous army iſſuing out, 2. 
111. Swarms of flies to 
the ſame, 2. 552. Graſhop- 
pers chirping in the ſun, to 
old men talking, 3. 201, 
Waſps defendihg their neſt, 
to the multitude and vio- 
lence of ſoldiers defend- 
ing a battlement; 12. 190, 
Waſps provoked by chil- 
dren flying at the \traveller, 


to troops violent in an at- 


tack, 16. 314. A hornet 
angry, to Menelaus incens d, 
17. 642. Locuſts driven in- 


to # River, to the Trojans in 


Scamander, 21. 14. 


From FIRES. 


A ſoreſt in flames, to the luſ- 


K 


tre of armour, 2. 534+. (The 
reading of a conflagra- 
on, to the march of an 
army, 2. 948. Trees ſink- 
ing in a conflagration, to 


- fquadrons falling in battel, 


11. 201. The noiſe of fire 
3 


POETICAL INDEX: 


SIMTLE'S. 

in a wood, to that of an 
army in confuſion, 14. "461. 
A conflagration, to Hector, 
15. 728. The rumbling'and 
rage of a fire, to the con- 
fuſion and. roar of a routed 
army, 17. $25, Fires on 
the 
give ſignals of diſtreſs, to 


the blaze © of Acbilles's hel- 


met; 18. 245. A fire run- 
ning over fields and woods, 
too the progreſs and devaſ- 
tations made by Achilles, 
20. 569. Fire boiling the 
waters, to Vulcan operating 
oniScamander, 21. 425. A 
fire raging in a town, to A- 
chiller in the battel, 21. 608. 
A town on fire, 22. 518. 


From ARTs. 


The ſtaining of ivory, to the” 


blood running down the 
thigh of Menelaus, 4. 170. 
An Architect obſerving 


the rule and line, to lead- 


ers preſerving the. line of 
battel, 4. 474. An artiſt 
managing four horſes,. and 
leaping from one to ano- 
ther, compar'd to Ajax 
ſtriding from ſhip” to ſhip, 
15. $22, A builder ce- 
menting a wall, to a lead- 


256. Curriers ſtraining | a 
hide, 
for a dead body, 17. 450+ 


Bringing a current to water 


a garden, to the purſuit of 


Scamander after Achilles, 217. 
290% The placing of cafe + 


hills, and beacons to 


to ſoldiers tugging - 


STMILES.“ 


ters in à building, to the 


— 4 of two wreſtlers, 23. 
82 


5. The motions' of 2 
ſpinſter, the ſpindle and 

read, to the ſwiftneſs of 
a racer, 23. 889. The fink- 
ing of 2 
paſſuge of Iris, 'thro? the ſea, 
24. 107 | N 


From TRE ES. 


of Simo ius, 4. 552. Of a 


beautiful olive, to that of 
Eu pberbus, 17. 57. Twe tall 


oaks on the mountains, to 
two heroes, 12. 145. The 
fall of an aſh; to that of 


Imbrius, 13. 241. Ofa pine 
or oak ſtretch'd on the 


* 
* 


2. 


. 


lummet, to the 


2 


The" fall of a poplar, to that 


ground, to Aſius dead, 13. 


493- An oak overturn'd 


by a thunderbolt, to He&or- 
fell'd by a ſtone, 14. 408. 


An oak, -pine or poplar fal- 
ling, to Sarpedon, 16. 591. 
The ſhort duration 


and 


* 


quick ſucceſſiun of leaves 


on trees, to the generation of 
men, 6. 181.— 27. 540. 


Fro n the SEA. 


Rolling billows, to an army 
in motion, 2. 
er embody ing his men, 16. 


125. The 
murmurs of waves, to the 


* 


noiſe of a multitude, 2. 
249. Sucteſſion of waves, 


to the moving of troops, 
4. 478. A freſh gale to 


weary mariners, like the co- 
to his troops, - 
them- 


ming of He# 


* 


POETICAL INDEX. 


SIMILES. 

themſelves, to thick 
compos d in order and 
lence, 7. 71. The ſea a- 
- gitated by different winds, 
to the army in doubt and 
conſuſion, 9. 5 The waves 
rolling neither way, till 
olle wind ſways them, to 
Neftor's doubt and ſudden 
reſolution, 14. 21. A rock 
breaking the billows, to 
the body of the Greeks re- 
fiſting the Trojans, 15. 746. 
The ſea roaring at its rece 
tion of a river into it, to the 
meeting of armies at a 
charge, 17. 310, A bea- 
con to -mariners at ſea, to 
the light of Acbilles's ſhield, 
T9. 405. A dolphin purſu- 
ing the leſſer fiſh, to Achilles 
in Scamander, 21. 30. 


From the Sun, Moon, 


STARS. 


The moon and ſtars in glory, 
to the brightneſs and num- 
ber of the Trojan fires, 8. 
687. A ſtar ſometimes 
ſhewing and ſometimes hi- 
ding itſelf in clouds, to 
Hector ſeen by fits thro* the 
battalions, 11. 83. The 
ſun in glory, to Achilles, 
19. 436. The evening ftar, 
do the point of his ſpear, 
22. 399. The dog-ftar ri- 
fing, to Diomed's dreadful 
appearance, 5. 8,——to A- 
ebilles, 22. 37. The red 
rays of the dog-ſtar, to A- 


to Ajax, 11. 616. 


ed army, 16. 467. 


SIM IL ES. 


ebilles's helmet, 19. 412. 
The morning-ſtar, its beau- 


ty, to young Aftyanax, 6. 
499+ | 


From "TORRE NTS, 
SToRMs, WIN pDsò. 


Torrents ruſhing to the val- 


lies, to armies meeting in 


an engagement, 4. $16, 


Torrents. drowning the 
field, to the rage of un he- 
ro, 5. 116, A torrent ſtop» 
ping a herd, to Hector 
ſtopping Diomed, 5. 734. 
The violence of à torrent, 
A ftorm 
overwhelming a ſhip at ſea, 
to the Trojans, mounting a 
breach, 15. 44% An au- 
tumnal ftorm and a de- 
luge, to the ruin of a rout» 
A ſtorm 
roaring in a wood, to ar- 
mies ſhouting, 16. 923. 
The wind toſſing the clouds, 
to Hector driving the Greet, 
IT. 396. Different winds 


driving the duſt, to diffe- 


rent paſſions urging the 
combatants, 13. 425. A 
whirlwind on the waters, 
to the hurry of an army in 
motion, 13. 1000. Winds 
roaring thro* woods, or on 
the ſeas, to the noiſe of an 
army, 14. 457. A tempeſt 
and ſhipwreck, compar'd 
to the rage of Hector and 
terrors of the Greeks, 15. 
752. The north wind T 


POETICAL INDEX. 


SIMILES. 

ing a garden, to Vulcan dry- 
ing the field after an inunda- 
tion, 21. 403» 


From heavenly appear- 
ances, THUNDER and 
LiGHTNING, Co- 
METs, CLovuDs, Ge. 


A mountain ſhaken by thun- 
der, to the trampling of an 
army, 2. 950. The blaze of 
a comet, to the deſcent of 
Pallas, 4. 101, The dark- 
neſs of troops, to the ga- 
thering of clouds, 4. 314. 
The regular appearance of 
clouds on the mountain tops, 
to a line of battel, 5. 641. 
Peſtilential vapours aſcend- 
ing, to Mars flying to hea- 
ven, 5. 1058. The quick 
flaſhes of lightning, to the 
thick ſighs of Agamemnon, 
10. 5. Thick flakes of ſnow, 
to ſhowers of arrows, 12. 
175, Snow covering the 
earth, to heaps of ſtones hi- 
ding the fields, 12. 331. The 
blaze of lightning, to the 
arms of Idomeneus, 13. 318. 
Clouds diſpers'd and the pro- 
ſpect appearing , the 
7 1: being clear'd from 
the ſhips, and the navy ap- 
ring, 16. 354. A cloud 
ding the field as it riſes, 
to the rout of the Trojans 
flying over the plain, 16. 
434+ The figure of a rain- 
bow, to the appearance of 


SIMILES., 
Pallas, 17. 616. The lu- 
fire of ſnow, to that of ar- 
mour, 19. 380. 


From RURAL AFFAIRS. 


Waving of corn in the field, to 


the motion of plumes and 
ſpears, 2. 172. A ſhepherd 
gathering his flocks, to a ge- 
neral ranging his army, 2. 
562. A thick miſt on the 
mountains, to the duſt rais'd 
by an army, 3. 15, The 
bleating of flocks, to the noiſe 
of men, 4. 492. Chaff fly- 
ing from the barn-floor, to 
the duſt, 5, 611, Corn fall- 
ing in ranks, to men lain 
in battel, 10. 90. The joy 


.of a ſhepherd ſeeing his flock, 
to the joy of a general ſur- 


veying his army, 13. 620. 
The corn bounding from the 
threſhing- floor, to an arrow 
bounding from armour, 13. 
739. Two bulls plowing, to 
two heroes labouring in a 
battel fide by fide, 13. 879. 
Felling of timber, to the 
fall of heroes in battel, 16, 
767, Oxen trampling out 
the corn, to horſes tram- 
pling on the ſlain, 20. 580, 

he morning dew reviving 
the corn, to the exaltation 


of joy in a man's mind, 23. 


678. 


From 


POETICAL INDEX. 


SIMIL'ES. 
From Low LIFE. 


A mother defending her child 
from a waſp, to Minxerva's 
ſheltering- {aus from an 

arrow, 4. 162. A beifer 
ſtanding over her young one, 
to Menelaus guarding the 
body of  Patroclus, 17. 5. 

Two countrymen diſputing 
about the limits of their 
land, to two armies diſpu- 
ting à poſt, 12. 511. A 
poor woman weighing wooll, 
the ſcales hanging uncer- 
tam, to the doubtful fates 
of two armies, 12. 512. 
Bdys building and deſtroy- 
ing hau ſes of ſand, to Apo!- 

les overturning the Cyecion 

wall, 1g. 416, A child 


Þ > to his mother, to 
oclu 


Patvoclus's ſupplications to 
Achilles, 16. 11, + 


S1MIL ES, exalti the 


characters of nen by 


comparing tbem 0 
Gobs. | 


Agamemnon 'compat'd+1to Ju- 
pirer, Mars, and Neptune, 
2. 564. Ajax to Mears, 7. 
252. Meriones to Mars ruſh- 
ing to the battel, 13. 384. 
Hector, to Mars deſtroying .. 
armies, 15. 726. * 


* 
* * * 


SIMIL ES. 


SiMIL ES difadvantageous- 
to the CHARACTERS. 


Paris running from Menclaut, 
to a traveller frighted by ' 
ſnake, 3. 47. A gaudy, 
foppiſh ſoldier, to a woman 
dreſs'd out, 2. 1063, Teu- 
cer skulking behind Ajax's 
ſhield, to a child, 8. 325. 
" Theftor pull'd from his cha- 


riot, to a fiſh drawn by an 


angler, | 16. 495. AAhax to 
an aſs, patient and ſtub- 
born, 11. 683. Patroclus 


weeping, to an infant, 16. 
11. Cebriones tumbling, to 


a diver, 46. 904. 


MisckxLLAN EOS 
SIMILES.- 


Soft piercing words} to ſhow, * 


3. 286. The cloſing of a 
wound,- to milk turning to 
curd, 5-1114, The fall of 
a hero, to a tower, 4. 528. 
Indefatigable courage to an 
axe, 3. 90. _ Agamemnon 


weeping, to a fountain, 8. 8 


19. June flying, to the 
mind paſſing over diſtant 
places, 15. 86. Dancers, 
to a wheel turning round, 
18. 695. A warriour break - 
ing the ſquadrons, to 2 
mound dividing the courſe 


of a river, 17. 839. Men 


ſeeming to run in'a dream, 
to the courſe” of Hect and 
Acbilles, 


FOETICAL INDEX 


SIMILES. 
Achilles, 22. 257» 
ther mourning at the 


A fa- 
fu- 


neral of his ſon, to Achil. 


les for Patroclus, 25, 27. 
A fragment of a rock fal- 
ling, to the furious deſcent 
of Hector, 13. 191. 
py bending 2 head, to Gor- 
gythion dying, 8. 371, The 
ſwift motion of the Gods, to 
the eye paſſing over a pro- 
ſpe, 5. 960. The ſmooth- 
neſs of their motion, to the 
flight of doves, 5. 971. 


S A 8 8 885 


* thing deſcrib'd. 


. (and without con- 
junctions) · in expreſſing haſte, 
7. 282. 15. 40 

Sbort, in earneſt and vehement 
entreaties, 21. r e 
23. 506. b 

Full ef - breaks, hene difap- 
pointment is imag'd, 18. 
101, 144 — 22. 378. 

here rage and fury is 
expreſs'd, 18. 137. 

u where grief is ſcarce able 
to — on, 18. 101. 22. 616, 


. 


A pop- 


VERSIFICATION:- 
Expreſſing in the ſound 


SIMILES. 

ſcribing. a ſtormy ſea, 23. 
1005. 

Straining, ima gd In the ſound, 
15.54. 

Trembling, imag'd in the 
ſound, 10. 449. 

Panting, 13. 

Relaxation of all the limbs in” 
death, 7. 18, 22. 

A confuſed noiſe, 12, 410. | 

A hard-fought ſpot of grcund, 
12. 513, Cc. 

Tumbling of a wall, 7. 552- - 

Bounding of a ſtone from a 
rock; 13. 198. 

A ſudden ſtop, 13. 1994 

Stiffneſs and ſlowneſs of old 
age, 13, 649, 653.——23. 


423. 
A ſudden fall, 23, 146. | 
The refiling 121 craſhing of F 
trees falling, 23. 147. 


The rattling and jumping of · 


carts over rough and rocky 
way, 23. 139, 140. 
A ſudden ſhock of chariote 
ſtopp'd,” 16. 445 · | 
Leapipg over a ditch, 16. 
* O. 
ivering of, ſeathers in 
= —_— 19. 415. 
2 by a ſtream, 21. 


The e of Waters, 21. 


1 and hea ving on the 
waters, 21. 350» 

Out of breath, 21. 419, Ce. 

Voice of different animals ex- 


piring, 23. 4, 42, Cc. 
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SCIENCES. 


ana = 


The firſt number marks the book, the ſecond the verſe, 


—_— 


ArT MILITARY. 


PRaiſe of art military, 4. 


631. 

Ambuſh eſteem'd a venturous 
manner of fighting, J. 1. 
7. 299. J. 13. 1. 355. 

Ambuſcade deſcrib'd, 18. 605. 

Attack, 12. 95, Cc. ibid. 171. 

ibid. 305, &c. 


Arming, the policy of giving 


the beſt arms to the ſtrong- 
eſt, 14. 438. 

Beſeging, 11. 61.— 12. 170, 
303, 534.——8. 262.— 


22. 5. 
Single combat, 3. 123, Se.— 
7. $0, Se. 
Courts of juſtice in the camp, 
11. 938. 
Councils of war, 7. 415.— 


—_ .— —_— 
oy | 
. 


8. 610.—9. 130, C 10, 
w —232.——357— 
18. 2 
Military exerciſe, 4 289, Ke. 
Encamping, the manner of en- 
campment of, the Trojans, 
10. 496. Of the Thracians 
in three lines, their wea- 
-pons. on the ground before 
them, the chariots as a fence, 
outward, 10. 544. — 
Fort i cat ion, walls with bat- 
tlements, in a line, towers 
upon thoſe walls, gates 
at proper diſtances, ' and 
trenches inclos'd with pa- 
liſades, 7. 406, 523. The 
ſtrong gates to a fortifica- 
tion, compos d, 12. 


45. 
Marhballing of armies, 2. 667, 
Kc. Cantoning the * 


— 1 


INDEX of ArTs and SCIENCES, 


of each nation under their 
own leaders, 2. 433. Em- 
bodying in an orb, 4. 312. 
Diſpoſing in order of battel, 
4+ 342, &c. Lines of bat- 
if in exact order, 5. 641, 
Kc. Where to place the 
worſt ſoldiers,” 4. 344. 

Another order of battel, 11, 62. 
n an Orb, 17. 411. 
Cloſe fight, 15. 860. 

In the Phalanx, 13. 
177, &c. 15. 744+. In the 
Teftudo, 22. 6. 

Armies drawn up in #2v0o wings, 
with a centre, 13. 396. 

The ftrength of the army pla- 

. ced in the centre, 13. 401. 

Marching an army in filence 

and diſcipline, 3. 11— 


4.487. 
Method of paſſing a trench and 
paliſades, 12. 65, &c. 
Plunder and pillage forbidden 


till the conqueſt is compleat, 


6. 88. 
Retreat. The manner of re- 
treat preſcrib'd 3 5 . 746. 


That of Ajax, 11. 675.— 


17. 837. | 
Soldiers taught to row in the 
gallies, ſerving both as ſol- 
diers and ſailors, 2. 876. 
. Scouts, 10. 43. — 245. and at 
— in the ory of Dio- 
med, 


Ulyſſes, and Dolon, in 


that book, . 

pitt 18, 605. 
ateb- tetvers, to obſerve the 
motions of the foe, 2. 261. 
—22. 192. 

Watch, at ſet ſtations, 7. 455. 
— Nightly watch by fires, 
8. 632, at the fortifications 


in regular bodies under di- 
ſtin& captains, 25 110, &c, 
Management the army 
by night, under fears of ſur- 
prize, 10. 63 te 226, The 
manner of the warriours 
ſleeping, 10. 170. The po- 
ſture of the guards, 10. 210. 
Better to truſt the guard to 
native troops than to fo- 
reigners, 10. 490, &c, 


AGRICULTURE and 
RuRaL ARTS. 


Tillage. The manner of plow- 
ing, 10. 420. 18. 627. Plow- 
ing with oxen, 13. 880. with 
mules, 10. 420. Uſual to 
plow the field three times 
over, 18. 628. Reaping, 11. 
89.—18. 637. Treading out 
the corn by oxen inſtead of 
threſhing, 20. 580. Fan- 
nin; the chaff, 5. 611, 13. 


740» | 
Paſturage, 18. 667. Meadow 
grounds with running wa- 
ter, ibid. Vintage, 18. 651. 
Bringing currents to water 
gardens, 21. 290. , 
Fiſhing, by angling, 24. 107, 
— by diving, 16. 905. 
Hunting, the boar, 17. 814. 
—11. 526, Lion, 11. 378. 
17. 743. The deer, 11. 595. 
3 The panther, 
21. 680. The hare, 10. 427. 
Shooting fly ing, 23. 1030. 


Anz cn 
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INDEX of ArTsS and Screxens, 


- ARCHITECTURE: 
Architecture, the gift of M. 


mera, 5. 30. | 
Architecture of a palace upon 
- arches, withapartments round 
a court; built entirely of mar- 
dle, 6. 304. 
— Parts kilfal in architecture, 
brings together architects to 
erect his palace, 6. 391. 
Rafters, how placed, 23. 827.— 
Building walls, 164256. 
The rule and line, 15. 477. 
Architecture of a tent, with a 
ſuit of apartments within ane 
nuAnother, 24. 555, Ce. 


ASTRONOMY. 


In general, 18. 560. 
Orien and the bear, 18. 563. 


"The tifing of the dog-far, 


2 5. 10. 
A comet deſcrib'd, 4. 101. 
The rainbow, 11. 36. 


Power of the ſtars in nativi- 


ties, 22. 610. 


Div N Arto. 


Divination by, aug], 2: 375, 
Sc. 8. 297. —10. 320.— 12. 
230.— 13. 1039.—— 4, 
361, &c. ? 15 

Hector's opinion of augury, 12. 
277. 

By omens, thunder and light- 
nings, 7. 571.—9. 310— 
—1 . 58.— 13. 319. 

The rainbow, 11. 38.— 17. 
616. 


By 


Wreftling, 23. 


a Comets, 4+ LOT, | 
. Showers of blood, 11. 70 
560. =. 
l Ser 7. * | 
y. Dreams, 1. 81.— 5. 191. 
By Oracles, 6. —— 290. 
that of Dodona, an- 
ner of it, Cc. 


GYMNASTICKS. 


Dancing, 16. 217. The diffe- 

rent kinds for men and 
cular, 18. 573, Mixed, 18. 

690.— | 

Dancing praRiſed by warriours, 
16. 746. 

with ſwords, - 18. 688. 


Diving, 16. 905, 495. 


Tumblers, 18. 698.— 

Horſemanſbip.] Manage of the 
—— No Precepts of 
horſemanſhip, and the art of 

racing, 23. 397, Ce. Feur 
thorſes rid by one man at 
once, 15. 122. Three thou · 
ſand breeding mares at once 
in the ftables of Erictbenius, 
20. 262. 

The Ceſtus, 23. 7535 Ee. 


The -Quoit , or Biſcus, 23. 


| 2, Sc. | 
* 820, Se. 


Racing, 23. 880, Cc. 


Gro Arus. 


ww UW 056 EY 5 ooh "oh 


Aulis, its rocky 


INDEX f Ans and SC1ENGES. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A TABLE of thoſ+ 
Places, | whoſe  fitua- 
tion,  produtts,- people, 
or hiſtory, &c. are par- 
Hculariz'd by HOMER. 


Atolia, and its royal family, 


2. 780. 

Arcadia, andithe genius of the 
inhabitants, 2. 735+ 

ation, 2. 


90. 
3 and Tenedos, iſlands near 


Troy, 13. 50.— 
Iiæa, famous for vineyards, 


. 2+ 645. 
| Ithaca, and the neighbouring 


iflands in proſpect, 2. 769, 
Se 


. Lariffa, its fertility, 2. 1019. 


Lectos, fituate on the tap of 
mount Ida, 14. 320. 
Lemnos, traded in wings, 7. 


559. 
Meander, the river, 2. 1056. 
Mania, under the mountains 
of Tmolus, 2. 1062. 


- Meſſe, a town of Sparta, a- 


bounding in doves, 2. 70<, 


Mycaleſſus, its plain, 2. 893. 
—_— be the lat rown in 
Beotia, 2. 607, 


. Arene, its plain, water'd by the 


river Minyas, 11. $60. 

Aritba, on the river Selleis, 2. 
1014. 

Arne, celebrated for vines, 2. 
606. 

A ſeput, a Trojan river of black 
water, 2. 1000. 


— 


Argos, its fea-coaſt-deſcrid'd, 
with the products of that 
: — of the country, 9. 198, 
2 


Athens, and fome cuſtoms of 
the Athenians, with men- 
tion of the temple of Miner- 
va, 2, 657, 663. 

Alybe, famous anciently for ſil - 
ver mines, 2. 1045. 

Axius, the river, deſerib'd, 2. 
1030. . , 


- Boagrius, the river, and pla 


adjacent, 2« 638. 


Bebe, the lake and parts adja- 


cent, 2. 865. | 
Calydon, its rocky ſituation, 2. 
777.—9. 653. * 


Ccpbiſſut, the river and places 


upon its banks, 2. 622. 
«Cerinthus, ſituate on the ſea- 
ſhore, 2. 648. 
Cyllene, the Arcadian moun- 
tain, with the tomb of A#- 


,pytus, 2. 731. 


Crete, its. hundred cities, 2. 790. 
- Carians, a ;jbarbarous mix'd 


people, 2. 1059, 
Dodona, its-fite, temple, grove, 
Ee. 16. 287. 2. 90g. 


Dorion, the place of Thamyris's 


death, the celebrated muſi- 
cian, 2. 721. | 

Elis, its exact boundaries, 2 
747. and the iſlands oppo- 
fite to that continent, 760 
10.77 4 

Epbyre, the ancient name of 
Corinth, 6. 193. 

Epidaurus, planted with vine- 
yards, 2. 679. 

Eteon, its hills, 2. cor. 

Haliartus, paſture- grounds, 2. 


598. 


Helleſpant, 


* 


INDEX of Ars and Scikxezs. 


= Helleſpont, 2. 1024. 
_— a maritime town, 2. 
708. 


| Henetia, famous for its breed of 
Afne, ſeated on 


mules, 2. 
Hermion and 
- = 2. 680. 
Hippemolgians, their long life 
aud nutriment, 13. 12. 
Hippoplacian woods, 6. 539.— 
2. 611.— | 


_ Hyls, its watry fituation and 

the genius of the inhabi- 77S: | 
| Sperchius, a river of Theſſaly, 
- Hyperia, its fountains, 2. 895. -/ | 


tants, 5. 872 


Mount Ida, its fountains and 
.- Foreſts, 14. 321. d 


Catalogue of the rivers that 


towns, 2. 686, © 
ncbeſtus, and the 
Neptune, 2. 600. 8 
_Orchomencs, one of the prin- 


ipal cities for wealth in Ho- 


mer's time, 9. 4998. 


grove of 


Parebenius, the river and places 


adjacent, 2. 1038. 

Pedaſus, ſeated on the river 
Satnio, 6. 41. 

Peneut, the river running thro? 
Tempe, and mount Pelion, de- 
ſcrib'd, 2. 918. | 


. Phthia, its ſituation, 1. 204. | 
- Xanthus, the river of Lycia, 2« 


Famous for horſes, 203. 

 Phylace and Pyrrbaſus, a beau- 
tiful country with groves and 
flow'ry meadows, | deſcrib'd, 
2.850. | 

Rbades, its wealth, 


ſties, 2. 808, &c. 
Samothracia, the view from its 

mountains, 13. 19. 
Scamander, its two ſprings, 22. 
Its confluence with Simoit, 

5 9055 | 
Scyror, the iſland, 19. 353, 


Sidon, famous for works of 


. ſculpture, 23. 866. and em- 


3 
Sipplus, its mountains, rocks, 
and deſarts, 24. 77 


23. 176. | 

Styx, the river deſcrib' 5 2s 
915. | | 

Thebe, in Agypt, anciently 

the richeſt city in the world 
with a hundred gates, de» 
ſcribed, '2. 506. 

Theſſaly, its ancient diviſion, 

and inhabitants, 2. 833. 


Thisbe, famous for doves, 2. 


601. 


Thrace, its hills and promon- 


tapies, 14. 2600 &c. 1 
Titarefius,. the river, 2. g10. 


Trey, its ſituation and remark- 


able places about it, 2. 


982.—11. 219. 


- Typharus, the burning. moun- 


l tain, 2» 3. 

KXanthbus, the river of Troy de- 
ſcrib'd, its banks, and plants 
produc'd there, 21. 507, &c. 


v. ult. 


Zelia, ſituate at the foot of 


8 * 
tation by Tlepolemus, and 


mount Ida, 2. 998. 


HISrokv. 


INDEX of Ars and — 


HisroRr. 


Hi eſerv'd by Homer.] 
Of ie ve before ag 
of Troy, Centaurs, &c. 
1. 347 to 358. Of Tlepole- 
mus planting a Colony in 
Rhodes, 2. $08. Of the Ex- 
pulſion of the Centauri from 
Greece, 2. 902. Of the wars 
of the Phrygians and Ama- 
wont, 3. 245. Of the war 
of , and L___ of 
' Tydeus, 4. 430. Of Belle- 
rophon, 6. 194. Of Erytha- 
lion and Lycurgus, 7. 164. 
Of the Curetes and Stolians, 
653- Of the wars of the 
yliant and Stoliant, 11. 
818. Of the Race of Trey, 
20. 255, c. To this bead 
may be referred the numerous 
ogies in our Author, 


T Mvs1 CK. 


Mufick practis'd by princes, 
the uſe of the . in A- 
chilles, 9. 247. in Paris, 3. 
80. N 

The uſe of the pipe, 10. 15— 
18. 609. e : 

Vocal muſick accompanying 
the inſtruments, 1, 775. 

Chorus's at intervals, 24. 902. 

Muſick ofed in the army, 10. 

15. 
— at funerals, 24. 900. 
in the vintage, 18. 661. 

Trumpets in war, 18. 260. 

Vo L, VI. 


Mx cHANICKS. 


Archery, making a bow, and 
all ite parts deſcribed, 4. 
x36, . * 

Chariet-making, a chariot de- 

_ ſcribed in all its parts, 5. 
889, Cc. 24. 335. ; 

Poplar” proper for wheels, 4. 
554 3 

Sycamore fit for wheels, 21. 

Clockwork, 18. 4414. 

Enamelling, 18. 635. 

Ship-builaing, 5. 80.—15. 475. 

Pine, ' a proper wood for 
maſt of a ſhip, 16. 59 2. 

Smithery, iron-work, &c. The 
Forge deſcrib'd, 18. 435, 

540. Bellows, 435, 482, 
540. Hammer, tongs, an- 
vil, 547. 8 ; 

Mixing of metals, ibid. 

Spinning, 23. 890. 0 
eaving, 3. 50. 6. 580. 

Embroi „ 0. —— — 

Armoury, and infiruments of 
war, 

A compleat ſuit, that of Pa- 
ris, Js 410, Se. of Aa- 
memnon, 1 1. 22,.— 39 

Scale-armour, 15, 62 | 

Helmets, with Kar . 5. 

—— 
A ithout any creſts, 10. 
O — 

I lin'd with wool, and or- 

namented with boars teeth, 
of a particular make, 10. 


11. 
NR. with furr, 10. 397— 
Bows, how made, 4. 137.— 

; 2 2 Hamel 


** 
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Yattel-Ax, deſcrib'd, 13. 766. 

Belts, croſſing each other, to 
hang the ſword and the 
ſhield, 14. 468. 

Corſelets, ornamented with ſculy- 


15. 816. x 
Sbisa, ſo large as to cover 
from the neck to the an- 
' Kles, 6. 145.— How made 
and cover'd, 7. 267. deſcrib'd 
in every particular, 11. 43, 
| &c. 
Slings, 13. 899. 


S ars, with raſs poi 8. 617. 
fit to make them, 16. 143. 

— 19. 422. ; 
Hew the wood was join'd to 


the point, 18. 618. 
Swords, how ornamented, with 
ivory, gems, 19. 400. 


ORATOR v. 


See thi article Speeches in the 
poetical index. 


PoL 1cy. 


Kings.) Derive their honour 
from God, 2. 233... 
1. 15. Their names to 


be honour'd, 2. 313. One 


fole monarch, 2. 243. He- 
reditary right of kings re- 
| Preſented by the ſceptre of 
Ag amemiion given by Jove, 
2. 129. Kings not to be 
. diſobey'd on the one hand, 


nor to ftretch too far their 
prerogative on the other, 1, 
365, c. Kings not abſo- 
ute in council, 9. 133. Kings 
made ſo, only for their ex- 
celling others in virtue and 
valour, 12, 337. Vigilance 
continually neceſſary in prin- 
1 Klenr- 
A m ight- - 
ing in War 8a, 8. — 
T2 true valour, 


ate oblig'd to reparation, 9. 

144. Character of a great 
2 * , 

Councils, The danger of a 
103. e n iſe 
— 2 a wiſe 
prince, 9. 101. The uſe of 
advice, 9. 137. The fingu- 
lar biegt to a nation and 
prince, in a good and wiſe 
counſellor, 13. 918. The 
deliberations of the council 
to be free, the 


prince only 
to give a ſanCtion to the beſt, 
I 


9. 133. | 

Laws. Deriv'd from God, and 
legiſlators his delegates, 1. 
315. Committed to the care 
of kings, as guardians of the 
laws of God, 9. 129. 

Tribute paid to princes from 
towns, 9. 206, 

Taxes upon ſubjects to aſſiſt 
foreign allies, 17. 266, 

Ambaſſadors, a ſacred charac- 
ten, 1. 435.—9 . 261, 

Velunt iert, 
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Peluntiers, liſted into ſervice, 
11. 904+ , 


See the article Art Military. 


PHyYsIc. 


Thy praiſe of a phyſician, 27. 


37» 

Chiron learn'd it from Æſcu- 
lapius, 4 251. 

Mac baon and Podalirius pro- 

feſſors of it, 2. 890. 

Botany. ] Profets'd by «kilful 

women, Agemede famous for 
it, 11. $79. 

2 Of the bead, 16. 

| The 9, 24 577 

Vader” the 2-4 wound there 
mortal, 13. 841. 

The juncture of the Fead, and 
its nerves, 14. 54. 

The juncture of the neck and 


— collar-bone, and its 
in „ the diſ-jointing of 
which renders the arm uſe- 


leſs, 8. 393, Ce. 

The ſpinal marrow expreſt by 
the vein that runs along 
the chine z a wound there 
mortal, 13. 692. — 0, 

TRS — its tendons and li- 
gaments, 20. 

en 
by cutting off the arm; the 
cauſe of immediate death, 
LL 105.— 

The bear and its fibres, 16. 
590 · 


* 


The force of the muſcle os 
the heart, 13. 554. 


A wound in the bladder by 


5. 375+ 

The barns 27 the Abdomen 
mortal, and pain 
ful, 13. 718. 

The tendons of the ankle, 4. 
597. 

Cbirurgery. ] Extraction of darte, 
4. 228. 5 

Sucking the blood from the 
wound, 4. 250. 

Infuſion of balms into wounds, 

250. F. 1111. 

Wathing the wound with warm 
water, and the uſe of leni- 
tives, 11. 965. 

Stanching the blood by the bit - 
ter root, 11. 983. 

Ligatures of wool, 13. 752. 

Uſe of baths for wounded men, 
14. 10. ö 

Sprinkling water to recover 
from fainting, 14. 509. 

P and Djertetichs, 

The uſe of wine forbidden, 6. 


330. | 
Cordial — of Neftor, 11 
$2, Ve, 2 


on, ſeizing firſt on a- 
nima ls, then men, 1. 70. ; 
Nine days the eriſis of diſ- 
eaſes, 1. 71, Feyers and 
plagues from the dog-ftar, 
5. 1058. 19. 413, — 
22. 41. 


Lz2 PAINTING, 


"2 


INDEX of Ax rs aud Sciencrs, 


F 


Patweine, ScuL- 
PTURE, GC. 


See the whole foield Achilles, 
and the = — 18. 


The CHARACTERS. He- 
mer diſtinguiſhes the charac- 
ter in the figures of Gods 
ſuperiour to thoſe of men, 
CheraSters of majefy. ]. The 
raters may 
majeſty 'of 22 from 
whence Phidias copied his 
, Ratue, 1. 683. Of Mars and 
A Tae 2. 569. 
he majeſty of a prince, in 
= figure of Agamemnon, 2. 
64, &c. Of a wiſe man, 
85 M aſpect, 3. 280. Of 
an old man, in Nee, and 


Priam, 1. 330. — 24. 600. 


. Of a young hero, in Acbil- 
les, 19. 390, Cc. All vari- 

- oully ed by Ho- 
mer. 

Charaers of qe J lhe 
ring th in 
Venus, 14. 250. fp ed 
beauty in Fuse, 14. 216. 
_ of a woman in He- 

len, 3. 205. _ 


oung man in 9 
3 4 17 53,5 by u- 
ty of a fine Gon, in Aſo 


nax, 6. 497. 
' Beauties of the parts of the body.] 
| Largeneſs and majeſty of the 
in Funo's, Blackneſs, in 
ſe of 1 ns 
— 8, 
black, graceful, 1. 83. 1 


Beauty of a 
495. 
_Znameling, and Inla ing, inthe 


rr Nom 


epithets of Helen, White- 
neſs. of the arms in thoſe 
of Juno. Fingers rather red 
than pale, in the epithet 
of roſy-fingered to Aurora, 
white of the ſeet in that 
of filver-footed, to Thetiz, 
c. Colour of the skin to 
be painted differently accor- 
ding to the condition- of the 
- perſonages, applied to go! 
whiteneſs of the e 
Menelaus, 4. 275. | 
Charatter of Deformity, the e 
poſites to beauty in the 
veral „ conſider'd in the 
1 of Therfiter, 2. 263, 
c 


For pictures of þ l 
things, ſee 1 article I- 
mages in the POR TICAL 


INDEX. 
golping 2 


5 18. at large. 


Ae , Ag 


of The defign of a goblet in ſcal- 


re, 11. 775. 
Slg ure of a cor ſelet, 11. 335 
c. Of a bowl, 23. Hor- 


ſes carv'd on monuments, 17. 


buckler of Achilles, 18. 2 5» 
655.. and breaſt-plate of A 
gamemnon, Il, 35* 
Tapeſtry, or weaving hiſtories, 
flowers, Cc. 3. 171. 
Embroidery of garments, 6. 


60. 
: POETRY. 


INDEX of Axrs 


POETRY. 


See the 2 Ix DEX. 


THEOLOGY. 


A View of Homer*s 
THEOLOGY. 


JuerTER, or the Su- 
preme Being. 


Superiour to all powers of 
heaven, 7. 244. 8. 10, Sc. 
Enjoying himſelf in the 
contemplation of his glory 
and power, 11. 107. Self- 
ſufficient, and above all 
ſecond cauſes, or .inferiour 
deities, 1. 647. The other 
deities reſort wg as _ 
ſovergign appeal, 5. 1085. 
21. 590. His will is fate, 
$. 10. His ſole will the 
cauſe of all human events, 
1. 8, His will takes certain 
and inſtant effect, 1. * 
his will immutable and al- 
ways juſt, 1. 730. All- ſee- 
ing, 8. 65.— 2. 4.— 
Supreme above all, and 
ſole-ſuſficient, 11, 107. The 
ſole governour and fate of 
all things, 2. 147.— 16. 
845. Diſpoſer of all the 
glories and ſucceſs of men, 
17. 198, Fore-ſeeing all 
things, 7. 228. The gi- 
ver of victory, 7. 118, Diſ- 


They have a 


and Scitnces. 
poſer of all himan affairs, 


9. 32. His leaft regard, or 
thought, reſtores mankind, 
15. 274. or _ —_— 
armies, 17. 675, Di 
fer .of all the. 0 
evil that befalls mankind, 
24. 663. His favour ſupe- 
riour to all human means, 
+ 152, His counſels un- 
rchable, 1. 705, Themis 
or Juſtice is his meſſenger, 
20. 5. God proſpers thoſe 
who worſhip We 1. 290. 
Conſtantly puniſhes the 
wicked, tho' late, 4. 194. 
The avenger of Injuſtice, 4. 
202. Nothing ſo terrible as 
his wrath, 5. 227. His divine 
juſtice ſometimes puniſhes 
whole © nations by general 
calamities, 16. 468. Chil- 
dren puniſhed for the fins of 
their parents, 1. 166. and 
16. 393 


The- inſeriour DErrixs. 


Have different offices under 


God: Some prefide over 
elements, 18. 46.23. 
2 


40. 
Some over cities and countries, 


ho 75.— 


Some over woods, ſprings, &c. 


20. 12. 


ſubordinate 


33 over one another. 
nferiour Deities or Angels 


ſubject to pain, impriſon- 
ment, 5. 475, 1090. Threat» 
ned by Jupiter to be caſt in- 
to Tartarus, 8. 15, Are ſup» 

L 3 poſed 


* 


INDEX of ARrTs and SCIENCES. 


n poſed to converſe in a lan- pariſon of the divine natures, 
"guage different from that 5. 535. | 
of mortals, 2. 985. Prayer recommended on all 

Subſiſt not by material food, enterprizes, throwghout the 

; $1.4 Compaſſionate man- poem. WS. 

kind, 8. 42.—24. 412. A- Prayers intercede at the throne 

ble to aſſiſt mortals at any of heaven, 9. 624. 

diſtance, 16. 633. Regard Opinions of 12 ancients con- 

and take care of thoſe who cerning bell, the place of 

'Grve them, even to their puniſhment for tbe wicked 

remains after death, 24. after death, 8. 15. 19. 

20. No reſiſting heaven- 271.— | 

Ty powers, 5. 495. The Opinions of the ancients con- 

meanneſs and vileneſs of cerning the ſtate of ſeparate 

all earthly creatures in com- ſpirits, 23. 89, &c. 120, &c,. 


Vo I. III. Boo x IX. Page 59. Verſe 7. for, 
| For him they meditate the throne above; 
Read, For him they mediate to the throne above. 
Pag. 63. lin. 695. for aged AEneas, read aged Oeneut. 
Pag. 116. ver. 621. for Colon, read Dolon. 


Vor.V. Boox XIX. Pag. 149. Verſe 336. for Haſ ſpread, 
7 Once ſpread ; and verſ. 338. for Oft ſtay d, read Once ſtay d, 
4. 


LAW-BOOKS printed for Benxand 


LIN Tor. 


N Inftitute of the Laws of England; or, the Laws of Eng- 
land in their natural order, according to common uſe. 
Publiſh'd for the direction of young Beginners, or Students 

in the Law ; and of others thatdefire to have a general Know- 


ledge in our common and ſtatute Laws. In four Books, By 


Tho. Wood, LL. D. and Barriſter at Law. The fourth Edition. 
Price 1 J. 21. 6d. Publiſh'd by the Approbation of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Chancellor, and Judges of the ſeveral Courts. 
Caſes argued and adjudged in the high Court of Chancery. Pub- 
liſh'd from the MSS. of TB. Vernon, late of the Middle-Temple 
 Efq;; by order of the high Court of Chancery, in two volumes. 
Price bound 2/4. 5 . Publiſh'd by the Approbation of the Judges. 
Reports of Caſes adjudg'd in the Court of K:ng's-Bench, from 
the thirty-vhird Year of King Charles II. to the ninth Year of 
King William III. with ſome Arguments in - ſpecial Caſes, by 
Robert Skinner, late of the Inner-Temple Eſq; publiſh'd by his Son 
Matthew Skinner Eſq; Sergeant at Law. Price 1/. 105. 
Maxims of Equity collected from, and proved by Caſes out of 
the Books of the beſt Authority in the high Court of Chancery : 
to which is added, the Caſe of the Earl of Coventry, concerning 
the defective Execution of Powers lately adjudged in the high 
Court of Chancery, by Richard Francis of the Middle-Temple 
Eſq; Price 95. 6d. | > 20 1 
The Charters of the Cinque Ports, two ancient Towns and 
their Members. Tranſlated into Engliſh, with Annotations hiſto- 
rical and critical thereupon. Wherein divers old Words are ex- 
_ plain'd, and ſome of their ancient Cuſtoms and Privileges ob- 
ſerved, by Samuel Feake Senior, of Rye in Suſſex. N. B. This 
Book was wrote in 1678, and had the Approbation of the Lord 
Chief Juſtice North ; but the Author ſoon after dying, it was 


not printed; and perhaps never had been, if the late Lord Chief 


Baron Gilbert had not ſeen the MS. and thought it would be 
uſeful to the World. No conſiderable Alterations have happen'd 
in the Limits of the Ports ſince that time, except the Incorpora- 
tion of Deal, 


The 


; 


_ Books printed for B. Lintot. | 

The R of Sir Edward Coke Knight, in Exgliſb, cong- 
pleat, in thirteen Parts, with References to all the ancient and 
modern Books of the Law; exactly tranſlated and compared with 
the firſt and laſt Edition in French, and printed Page for Page 
with the ſame: to which are now added, the Pleadings to the 
Caſes, in ſeven Volumes. Price 21. 105. 

The | compleat Court-Keeper : Containing the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of Courts-Leet and Courts-Baron, the Charge to 
the Juries, Proceedings in Court, Precedents of Copies of 
Court-Roll for Lives, and in Fee; Grants, Surrenders, Ad- 


mittances, Cc. The manner of keeping the Court-Baron for 
_ | trying of Actions, and Precedents of Declarations, Pleadings, - 


and Proceſſes ; alſo of Contracts, Leaſes, Mortgages, Sur- 
renders, Cc. The Authority of the Lord, and Privileges of 
the Tenants, with variety of Law-Caſes concerning Copy- 
holders, and the whole Buſin«fs of Court-keeping. The ſecond 
Edition. By Mr. Jacab. Price 6 5. | 

The accompliſh'd Conveyancer ; in three Volumes. The firſt 
Volume treating of the nature and kinds of Deuds, Inſtructions 
for drawing all manner of Deeds and Inſtruments, and an A- 
bridgment of the Law relating to all forts of Conveyanges, and 
alſo Precedents of Gifts, Grants, Articles, Conditions, Leaſes 
for Years, Marriage-Settlements ef perſonal Eſtates, Cc. Vol. II. 

i great Variety of Precedents of Aſſignments, Mort- 
gages, collateral Securities, and all conditional and defeazible 
Eftates, Renunciations, Releaſes, of Equity, of Redemption, Ce. 
Vol. III. Being Precedents of all ſorts of large and ſpecial Con- 
veyances, Deeds to lead the Uſes of Fines and Recoveries, Aſſu- 
rances, Settlements, Jointures, Uſes, Wills, Sc. By Mr. Ja- 
Fred. Price 18 . | 

The Conveyancer's Guide and Aſſiſtant: Containing the ſeve- 
ral diſtin Parts of all manner of Conveyances, Inftruments, 
and Writings in one grand Deed or Precedent, (.) Recitals, 
Habendums, Reddendums, Covenants, Conditions, Proviſo's, Cc. 
By Mr. Jacob. Price 65. 

The Clerk's Remembrancer : Containing variety of ſmall and 
uſeful Precedents, with proper Dire&ions in Conveyancing, and 
the ordinary Methods of Practice of Attornies, &c. in the Courts 
of King"s-Bench, Cemmon-Pleas, and the High Court of Cban- 
ceny. By Mr. Jaceb. Price 4 5. 

The third Edition of the Modern Juſtice : Being an Abridg- 
ment of the Common-Law, and of all the Acts of Parliament 
relating to Juſtices of the Peace, Sc. and ſome ſpecial Law- 
Caſcs ; with great Variety of authentick Precedents of Precepts, 

| Summans's 


Books printed for B. Lintot, 


Summons's, Warrants, Examinations, Commitments, Cc. re- 
gularly interſpers'd, fitting all Occaſions for putting of the Laws 
in Force. And alſo an Appendix containing the Chairman's 
Charge, and the whole. Buſineſs of the Quarter-Seſſions, Deter- 
minations of Juſtices, Cc. and the Power of Mayors given by 
Statute, | By Mr. Jacob. Price 6 5. | ' 

The * of Peace's Vade Mecum : Being a compleat Sum- 
mary of all the Acts of Parliament concerning Juſtices of Peace z 
ſhewing the various Penalties of Offences by Statute, and the par- 
ticular Power and Authority of one, two, or more Juſtices, &c, 
and Inſtructions for drawing of Warrants, Precedents of Warrants 
in common Matters, Cc. By Mr. Jacob. Price2s. 6d, 

The compleat Pariſh- Officer : Containing, (I.) The Autho- 
rity and Proceedings of High-Conſtables, Petty-Conftables, 
Headboroughs and Tything-men, in every Branch of their Du» 
ties z purſuant to Acts of Parliament; with the High-Confta- 
ble's wg: wo Preſentments, Warrants, Cc. (II.) Of Church- 
wardens, how choſen, their particular Bufineſs in repairing 
Churches, Bells, Cc. and affigning of Seats : The manner of 
paſſing their Accounts, and the Laws and Statutes concerning 
the Church in :11 Caſes: And alſo, an Abſtract of the Ack 
for building Fifty new Churches in London and Weſtminſter, &c. 
(III.) Of Overſeers of the Poor, and their Office; their Power 
in relieving, employing, and ſettling, Cc. of poor Perſons ; 
the Laws relating to the Poor, and Settlements 5 and the Sta- 
tutes concerning Maſters and Servants. (IV.) Of Surveyors of 
the Highways and Scavengers, how elected, their Buſineſs in 
amending the Ways, Cc. and the Duty of others ; with the Me- 
thods of Taxation, Laws of the High-ways, Sc. To which 
are added, the Statutes relating to Hackney- Coaches, Chairs, 
and Watermen. The fixth Edition, with large Additions. 
Price 1s. 6d. = 

The Law Military; or a methodical Collection of all the 
Laws and Statutes relating to the Armies and Soldiery of Grear 
Britain; and alſo, of the Navy-Royal, Cruiſers, 7 
Piivateers, c. With an Introduction to the Art of War, Se. 
By Mr. Jacob. Price 11. 6 d. Þ 7 
The Statute-Law common-plac'd ; or, a general Table to the 
Statutes 1 Containing the Purport and · Effect of all the Acts of 
Parlis ment in force, from Magna Cbarta down to this time; in 
a Method perfectly new and regular: with the numerous Pro- 
viſo's and additional Clauſes inſerted under © op Titles. The 


third Edition. By Mr. Jacob. Price 31. 
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The Laws of Appeals and Murders, Manſlaughter, Duelling, 
Stabbing, Cc. Of Indiftments for Murder, how drawn, the 
manner of bringing them, and ſome ſelect Precedents, Cc. Of 
Maihem, Rapes, c. The Laws concerning chem; and Ap» 
peals on thoſe Heads, with Variety of extraordinary Law-Caſes, 
And Proceedings, Precedents, Pleadings, Cc. in the whole 
Courſe: of Appeals, drawn and approved by the moſt eminent 
by — — g cr — ge for the Ms of 

oung againſt t aterfor r 

his Siſter, ery'd 1 the Queen's Bench Bar, Where the Defendant 
was convicted, and was afterwards executed at Guilford in the 
County of Surry, Au. 8. uam Reg" 1709. Alſo, an A 
brought by Reeves Gita Trind/t, who was acceſſary to the Mur- 
der of a Cuſtom-Houſe Officer on the Coaſt of Stex, and con- 
victed. By Mr. Faced. Price 38, 64. | | # 
- Lex Conflitutionis, or the Gentleman's Law: Being a com- 
plete Treatiſe of all the Laws and Statutes relating to the King 
and the Prerogative of the Crown, the Nobility and Houſe of 
Lords, Houſe of Commons, Officers of State, the Excheguer 
and Treaſury, Commiſſioners and Officers of the Cuſtoms, of 
the Exciſe, of the Poft-Office, Stamp-Office, forfeited Eſtates, 
publick Accounts, the Nawy-Office, War-Office, Lieutenancy of 
Counties, Juſtices of Peace, Sc. Wherein near one hundred 
Authors of the beſt Reputation, both ancient and medern on the 
fubje&, have been conſulted, and are referr'd to. Alſo, an In- 
trcduftion to the Common-Law of Eng/and, with reſpect to 
Tenures of Lands, Deſcents, Marriage - Contracts, Coverture, &s. 
Of Property, Creation, and Forfeiture of Eſtates, Trials of Of- 
fenders, Courts at Weflminfler, &c. To which are added, un- 
der their proper Heads, the manner of g Bills in both 
Houſes of Parliament, the Judicature of Lords, Variety of 
adjudg'd Caſes, and ſome curious Hiſtory of Antiquity, By G. 
Facob, Gent. Price 53. 

A Treatiſe of Feme Coverts : or the Lady's Law, contain- 
ing all the Laws and Statutes relating to Women, under ſe- 
veral Heads, wiz, | | 

I. Of Deſcents of Lands to Females, Copareenors, &c. II. Of 
Conſummation of Marriage, Stealing of Women, » Po- 
— III. Of che Laws of Procreation of Children, and 

erein of Baſtards or ſpurious Iſſue, IV, Of the Privileges 
of Feme-Coverts, and their Power in reſpect to their Husbands, 
and all others. V. Of Husband and Wife, and in what Ac- 
tions they are to join. VI. Of ointures, and 


Eftgtes Tail, 
Settlements Real and Perſonal — VII. Of what 
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the Wife is entitled to of the Husband's, and Things ; 
to the Wife the Husband gains poſſeſſion of by M 8. VII. ot 
Private Contracts the Wiſe, Alimony, Mainte» 
nance, Divorces, Elopements, Sc. To which is added, Judge 
Hyde very remarkable Argument in the Exchequer C 

erm. Tin. 15 Cay. II. in the Caſe of Mandy and Scot; whe» 
they, and in what Caſes, the Husband is bound by the Con- 
tract of his Wife. And ſelect Precedents of Conveyinces' In 
all Caſes concerning eme Coverts. Price 43. 60d. 

Inflititio Legalis, or an Introduction to the Study and Price . 
tice of the Laws of England, 46 now regulated and amended by 
ſeveral lite Statutes ; divided into four Parts, (vis.) I. The 
Practiee of the Court of . King's Bench. II. The Prictice of the 
Court of Common-Pheas. III. The Nature of all Actions 
brought in either of the faid Courts. IV. The Order and Me- 
(hoe 6f Plending ; with uſeſul Precedents throughout, and a com- 
Table to the Whole, The fourth Edition, with Additionts 
y W. Bohun Eſq; of the Middle-Temple: Price 62. 
Reports of ſele& Caſes argued and agreed in the Court of Chan- 
| cery, in the Reigns of King Charles I. King Charles II. and King 

lian III. none of them printed before. Publiſh'd by William 
wy Eſq; of the Middle-Temple, Price 3s. 6 d. 
anwoed's Treatiſe of the Foreſt-Laws : Shewing not only 
the Laws now in force, but the Original of Foreſts, what they 
are, and how they differ from Chaſes, Parks, and Warrens 3 
with all ſuch things as are incident to either. Together with 
the proper Terms of Art, collected out of the Common and Sta- 
tute Laws of this Realm, as alſo from the Aſſizes and Iters of 
Pickering and Lancafiar, and ſeveral other ancient and learned 
Authors. Treating glſs of. the Office of Agiſtors, Beadles, Fo- 
reſters, Keepers, Rangers, Verderors, and Woodwards, and of 
the Courts of Attachment, Ce. With all the Variety of Caſes 
relating to Foreſts, Chaſes, Parks, and Warrens. And all the 
Laws concerning the Game, made, adjudged, or repealed fince 
the Year 1665, The whole digeſted under proper Titles in an 
alphabetical Order. The fourth Edition corrected and enlarg'd. 
By William Nelſon of the Middle-Temple Eſq; Price 5 8. 

The Landlord's Law; or the Law concerning Landlords, Te- 
nants, and Farmers: viz. I. Of the Nature and Origin of Te- 
nures, II. Of Eſtates, and their ſeveral kinds. III. Of Copy- 
holds and Copy holders. IV. Of Leaſes, Covenants, Surren- 
ders, Aſſignments, Sc. V. and VI. Of the Parties to Leaſes ; 
wherein is ſhewn who may leaſe, who may rent, and what may 


be leaſed. VII. and VIII. Contain the Obligations and _ 
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of the Parties by virtue of the Leaſe. IX. and X. Of the Re- 
medies the Law gives each Party for the Recovery of their 
Rights. Neceſſary for all Landlords, Tenants, Farmers, Stew- 
ards,' Agents, Solicitors, and others concerned in the buying, 
felling, and letting of Eſtates. The fixth Edition. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing ſuch Acts of Parliament, and 
proper Precedents as relate to theſe Subjects; brought down to 
this,Time.. Price 3 5. 7 

A Treatiſe of the Rights of the Crown : Declaring how the 
King of England may ſupport and increaſe his annual Reye- 
nues- | Collected out of the Records in the Tower, the Parlia- 
ment Rolls, and cloſe Petitions, Anno dec. Car. Regis, 1634. 
Now firſt publiſhed from the original Manuſcript z with ſome 
Account of the Author. By William Noy Eſq; then Attorney- 
General. Price 2 5. 

The Court-Keeper's Companion : Containing the common 
Bufineſs of Courts-Leet and Courts-Baron, the Charges given 


therein, Ee. By Mr. Jacob. Price 2 5. 


